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The  Oxford  Bibliographies  of  Russian  Bibliographers: 
John  Simmons’s  Pamiatki  and  the  4Cs  Club 

Alexander  Gorfunkel 

The  London  Times  of  1  May  1964  included  an  exotic  contribution:  a  (needless 
to  say)  anonymous  obituary  of  Antonina  Sergeevna  Zernova  (b.  1883),  one  of 
Russia’s  greatest  experts  on  the  history  of  the  old  Russian  printed  book.  Such 
international  recognition  of  the  Contribution  made  by  a  Russian  scholar  was 
remarkable — even  the  Soviet  press  at  that  time  was  not  in  the  habit  of  carrying 
death-notices  (let  alone  obituaries)  of  Russian  bookmen  (or  bookwomen),  no 
matter  how  distinguished  their  careers. 

The  author  of  the  anonymous  obituary  was  John  Simmons — then  a 
Librarian-Lecturer  at  Oxford — and  it  was  followed  by  another  by  him  de¬ 
voted  to  the  incunabulist  (and  sometime  secretary  of  the  pre-First  World  War 
symbolist  publishing-house  ‘Musaget’)  Nikolai  Petrovich  Kiselev  (27  April 
1965).  Other  notices  by  him  appeared  in  the  Book  Collector  and  commem¬ 
orated  Vladimir  Sergeevich  Liublinskii  (1968),  S.  A.  Klepikov  (1978),  and 
Aleksandra  Dmitrievna  Liublinskaia  and  A.  I.  Markushevich  (the  latter  two  in 
1980). 

John  Simmons’s  attempts  to  Conserve  the  memories  of  Russian  colleagues 
have  not,  however,  been  restricted  to  formal  obituaries,  and  it  is  the  purpose 
of  this  article  to  discuss  the  group  of  his  publications  which  he  refers  to  as  his 
pamiatki.  These  are  leaflets  of  fewer  than  a  dozen  pages,  each  containing  brief 
biographical  data,  exiguous  select  bibliographies,  and  portraits  of  recently  de¬ 
ceased  Russian  scholars  (and  one  Lithuanian  one)  whom  he  has  known  or 
corresponded  with.  Over  the  last  twenty  years  there  have  been  eight  of  these 
modestly  near-printed  publications.  Selection  for  inclusion  in  the  series  is,  nat¬ 
urally,  deeply  personal,  and  the  choice  of ‘obituarees’  bears  little  relation  to  the 
nomenklatura  which  governed  inclusion  in  Soviet  (and  some  other)  reference 
works.  Moreover,  the  series  is  hospitable:  it  includes  not  only  hard-core  bib¬ 
liographers,  bibliophiles,  historians  of  the  book  and  librarians,  but  also  some 
historians  pur  sang  (A.  D.  Liublinskaia  and  N.  E.  Nosov),  and  some  literary 
historians  (M.  P.  Alekseev,  A.  A.  Anikst  and  S.  A.  Reiser),  who  had  shown 
themselves  by  their  works  to  be  ‘sound  on  the  book’.  Indeed,  I  well  remember 
the  stress  placed  on  ‘bibliological’  aspects  by  A.  D.  Liublinskaia,  both  in  her 
lectures  and  in  her  published  work — an  attitude  paralleled  by  John  Simmons’s 

An  abbreviated  English-language  version  of  an  article  printed  (in  Russian)  at  pp.  146-55  of 
vyp.  7  (1998)  of  the  Russian  National  Library’s  Istoriko-bibliograficheskie  issledovaniia.  Note  that 
B.  A.  Semenovker  gave  an  account  (and  bibliographical  list)  of  the  pamiatki  up  to  the  1991  issue 
in  Sovetskaia  bibliografiia,  1991,  no.  4,  pp.  108-10. 
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interest  in  the  book  as  a  physical  entity  and  as  a  Kulturtrager. 

A  detailed  list  of  the  pamiatki  is  printed  on  p.  154  of  the  Russian  version  of 
this  article.  Here  we  survey  them  briefly  from  the  first  (1975)  onward.  This  (in 
Russian)  described  itself  as  an  illustrated  supplement  to  a  lecture  on  Russian 
bibliography  and  bibliographers  given  at  the  then  Royal  Holloway  College  in 
London  in  1974.  It  was  devoted  to  five  Russian  scholars  (R  N.  Berkov,  E.  I. 
Katsprzhak,  N.  P.  Kiselev,  V.  S.  Liublinskii  and  A.  S.  Zernova)  and  was  a  work 
of  piety  by  someone  who  had  been  privileged  to  know  them.  It  included  birth- 
and  death-years,  much-abbreviated  lists  of  their  publications,  and  striking  por¬ 
traits.  Unlike  its  successors,  it  was  in  broadsheet  folded  double-foolscap  for¬ 
mat  and  had  a  tirazh  of  three  hundred  copies  (subsequent  issues  ran  to  be¬ 
tween  150  and  268  copies,  of  which  fifty  were  sent  to  the  families).  From  the 
‘second’  (there  was  no  serial  numeration)  pamiatka  onwards  a  more  or  less 
standard  title  and  sub-title  were  adopted,  and  the  contents  included  a  brief 
biographical  preface,  portraits  with  birth-  and  death-dates,  and  very  selective 
bibliographies  of  the  subjects’  published  work  and  ‘ana’. 

The  second  issue  appeared  in  1979  and  was  devoted  to  B.  S.  Bodnarskii, 

S.  A.  Klepikov,  A.  I.  Markushevich  and  A.  A.  Sidorov.  Two  new  elements 
make  their  appearance  in  this  issue:  a  poem  and  an  emblem.  The  latter  (see 
Fig.  1),  with  its  Aliis  inserviendo  consumor  ‘impresa’,  was  adopted  as  being 
‘the  true  icon  of  the  bibliographer  and  librarian’.  The  former — a  moving  son¬ 
net  by  Samuel  Butler  (1835-1902) — was  printed  facing  a  superlative  Russian 
translation  of  it  by  Iurii  Levin  of  the  Pushkin  House  in  St  Petersburg,  Hon¬ 
orary  Doctor  of  Letters  of  the  University  of  Oxford  and  Corresponding  Fellow 
of  the  British  Academy.  This  poem,  which  precisely  reflects  the  spirit  of  the 
pamiatki ,  is  printed  in  both  English  and  Russian  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

The  issue  of  the  pamiatki  has  always  been  irregular  and  conditioned  by  som¬ 
bre  facts:  the  deaths  of  scholars  whom  the  author  regarded  as  his  colleagues 
in  the  opus  magnum  of  the  advancement  of  learning.  In  1982  the  third  issue 
appeared,  devoted  to  T.  A.  Bykova,  A.  D.  Liublinskaia,  M.  P.  Alekseev  and  the 
Lithuanian  bibliophile  (and  watermark  expert)  Edmundas  Laucevicius.  1987 
saw  two  further  issues,  the  fourth  for  N.  V.  Varbanets  and  the  fifth  for  T.  N. 
Kameneva  and  N.  E.  Nosov.  The  latter  issue,  incidentally,  carried  a  hint  in 
the  direction  of  I.  N.  Gilinskii  (for  whom  biographical  details  were  not  then 
available)  by  including  his  initials  in  the  standard  frame  surrounding  the  title- 
page  of  the  pamiatka  (see  Fig.  3).  The  1989  issue  honoured  A.  A.  Anikst  and 

T.  N.  Kopreeva.  G.  G.  Firsov,  G.  G.  Krichevskii  and  S.  A.  Reiser  were  com¬ 
memorated  in  1991,  and  the  last  issue  published  to  date  (1994)  was  in  French 
and  devoted  to  L.  L.  Al'bina,  custodian  of  Voltaire’s  Library  in  the  Russian 
National  Library  and  editor  of  his  Marginalia. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  castles  and  great  houses  of  Britain  are  distinguished 
not  only  for  their  statutory  ghosts  but  also  for  their  ancestral  portraits.  In  con- 
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structing  the  figurative  (but  by  no  means  aery)  castle  of  Russian  knigovede- 
nie ,  John  Simmons  has  provided  it  with  a  gallery  of  likenesses  of  departed 
servi  (and  servae)  servorum  libri.  The  twenty-three  illustrations  in  the  series 
depict  men  and  women  who,  irrespective  of  position,  official  title  or  even 
output,  were  united  in  their  conviction  that  the  book  is  humanity’s  hallmark 
(see  Fig.  2).  Of  those  memorialised,  A.  S.  Zernova  (1883-1964)  and  T.  N. 
Kameneva  (1909-85)  in  Moscow  and  T.  A.  Bykova  (1909-85)  in  Leningrad 
were  the  ‘founding  mothers’  of  the  bibliographical  study  of  the  history  of  the 
printed  book  in  Russia  from  its  birth-pangs  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  down  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  N.  R  Kiselev  (1884-1965)  of 
Moscow  (already  mentioned  as  secretary  of  ‘Musaget’)  established  scholarly 
Russian  incunable  studies,  which  became  the  chosen  field  of  the  Leningrad 
librarian  N.  V.  Varbanets  (1916-87).  The  interests  of  T.  N.  Kopreeva  (1917— 
88)  ranged  over  both  the  Slavonic  book  and  Polish-Russian  cultural  relations. 
V.  S.  Liublinskii  (1903-68)  established  the  Rare  Book  Department  of  what 
was  then  the  Saltykov-Shchedrin  Public  Library  in  Leningrad,  inspired  and 
largely  compiled  a  catalogue  of  its  incunabula,  but  was  also  an  internation¬ 
ally  recognised  Voltaire  scholar.  L.  L.  Al'bina  (1929-93)  was  his  successor  in 
charge  of  Voltaire’s  Library. 

A.  A.  Sidorov  (1891-1978)  produced  major  works  in  the  fields  of  art  his¬ 
tory  and  the  history  of  both  Russian  and  Western-European  book-illustration 
(including  a  monograph  on  Aubrey  Beardsley) .  Russian  paper-history,  water¬ 
mark  studies  and  bookbinding  history  were  some  of  the  many  subjects  of  Con¬ 
tributions  by  S.  A.  Klepikov  (1895-1978).  Equally  fundamental  were  those 
of  E.  Laucevicius  (1906-73),  Lithuanian  ambassador  in  London  from  1935 
to  1940,  in  his  native  Lithuanian  (and  Polish)  fields  of  watermark  and  silver 
history.  Generations  of  Russian  students  benefited  from  the  sound  textbooks 
of  printing  history  compiled  by  E.  I.  Katsprzhak  (1893-1972),  the  wife  of 
N.  P.  Kiselev  and  his  sometime  colleague  at  the  Lenin  Library;  and  B.  S. 
Bodnarskii  (1874-1965)  made  a  personal  contribution  to  Russian  national 
bibliography  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century  that  is  simply  un¬ 
rivalled.  G.  G.  Firsov  (1902-90),  the  amiable  doyen  of  the  Leningrad  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Culture,  was  an  expert  on  librarianship  and  library  history,  and  G.  G. 
Krichevskii  (1910-89)  was  an  outstanding  bibliographer  and  the  compiler  of  a 
bibliography  of  pre-1917  Russian  university  dissertations  which  (it  is  believed) 
shamefully  remains  unpublished. 

The  mathematician  A.  I.  Markushevich  (1908-79),  a  profound  bibliophile 
whose  astonishing  personal  library  (including  many  incunabula)  is  now  in 
the  Russian  State  Library  in  Moscow,  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  solid 
contributions  to  the  history  of  the  scientific  book.  P.  N.  Berkov  (1896-1969) 
was  a  learned  historian  of  Russian  literature  and  journalism  in  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries  and  compiled  bibliographies  of  Pushkiniana  and  of 
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Alexander  Herzen’s  Russian  Free  Press  in  London  (1853-65).  He  also  pub¬ 
lished  a  brilliant  little  treatise  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  bibliographical 
search  and  pioneer  studies  in  the  history  of  Russian  and  Soviet  bibliophily. 

M.  P.  Alekseev  (1896-1981)  was  a  master  of  both  the  Russian  and  the 
Western-European  literary  traditions,  whose  studies  in  the  field  of  Anglo- 
Russian  literary  relations  earned  him  an  Oxford  honorary  doctorate  and  the 
Corresponding  Fellowship  of  the  British  Academy.  A.  A.  Anikst  (1910-88) 
was  an  outstanding  Shakespeare  (and  Goethe)  scholar  who  regarded  bibliog¬ 
raphy  as  the  bedrock  of  his  researches — and  was  not  averse  to  cheerfulness 
breaking  in.  I.  N.  Gilinskii,  a  devoted  language  teacher  at  the  Leningrad  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Culture,  has  a  deserved  place  in  the  series  as  a  passionate  ‘man  of  the 
book’  in  the  sense  that  he  had  an  insatiable  and  unbounded  appetite  for  En¬ 
glish  literature  which  extended  not  only  to  Mrs  Felicia  Hemans  but  to  all  ten 
volumes  of  Lockhart’s  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  S.  A.  Reiser  (1905-89),  also  of 
Leningrad,  was  a  literary  historian,  editor  of  a  number  of  nineteenth-century 
Russian  classics,  and  the  author  of  textological  and  modern  palaeographical 
works. 

N.  E.  Nosov  (1924-85)  was  a  distinguished  historian  of  sixteenth-century 
Russia  and  author  of  a  number  of  works  concerned  with  historiography  and 
historical  source  materials.  A.  D.  Liublinskaia  (1902-80)  was  the  wife  of  the 
Voltaire  scholar  V.  S.  Liublinskii  and  had  been  a  pupil  of  Ol'ga  Antonovna 
Dobiash-Rozhdestvenskaia  (1874-1939),  Russia’s  outstanding  expert  on  early 
Western  palaeography.  She  maintained  her  tradition  and  was  the  honoured 
teacher  of  generations  of  students  occupied  with  French  history,  Western 
palaeography  and  the  history  of  the  manuscript  book. 

★  ★  ★ 

A  new  element  makes  its  debut  in  the  1988  pamiatka :  a  symbol  consisting 
of  four  interlaced  Cs  (see  below).  This  was  connected  with  the  establishment 
in  1985  of  the  4Cs  Club— an  invisible  society  of  Slavists  (and  others)  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  history  of  the  printed  book  and  the  arts  and  crafts  involved  in 
its  production,  dissemination  and  conservation.  A  ‘serio-comic  affair’  (in  the 
words  of  John  Simmons,  its  ‘Founder-Despot’),  the  orden  galstukonostsev  was 
distinguished  by  its  insignia  (which  incorporated  the  4Cs  emblem)  and  the 
attachment  of  its  wearers  to  the  Four  Categoricals,  i.e.  Conserve  •  Consider 

•  Contribute  •  Cooperate,  or,  in  Iurii  Levin’s  Russian  equivalents,  CoxpaHflTb 

•  Coo6pa>KaTb  •  Co/teiicTBOBaTb  •  CoTpy/tHnnaTb.  The  ‘Order’  is  a  loose-knit 
society,  its  members  are  not  troubled  with  subscriptions,  meetings  or  duties, 
and  its  single  officer  is  its  Founder-Despot  (and  ‘Membership  Secretary’)  who 
marks  the  adhesion  of  new  members  by  the  surprise  gift  of  a  tie  (a  brooch  for 
lady  members)  bearing  the  Club  insignia  together  with  the  suggestion  that 
it  be  worn  on  New  Year’s  Day,  All  Fools  Day  and  on  other  suitable  book- 
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ish  occasions.  The  Founder-Despot  expressed  the  hope  that  after  glasnost  his 
unexpected  and  semi-lighthearted  approach  and  gift  would  not  cause  embar¬ 
rassment  or  alarm  to  his  East-European  and  Soviet  colleagues,  but  might  give 
innocent  pleasure  to  a  number  of ‘decent  citizens’  (poriadochnye  liudi). 

During  the  decade  since  its  foundation  the  Order  has  grown  to  some  two 
hundred  members  living  in  nineteen  countries — apart  from  Great  Britain,  in 
Australia,  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Ireland,  Israel,  Luxembourg,  Nether¬ 
lands,  New  Zealand,  Poland,  Romania,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  the  U.S.A.  and, 
of  course,  Russia  and  the  previously  Soviet  republics  of  Georgia,  Lithuania 
and  Ukraine. 

In  Pushkin’s  words,  Cxa3Ka  Jio)Kb  aa  b  Heft  HaMex  (‘the  tale  may  be  fantasy 
but  truth  lies  hid  in  it’).  In  my  view,  in  John  Simmons’s  serio-comic  extrava¬ 
ganza  lies  hid  an  attempt  to  hint  at  the  humane  bases  and  values  of  European 
culture,  so  cruelly  and  systematically  under  attack  during  our  totalitarian  cen¬ 
tury.  What  is  in  his  mind  is  a  revival  of  the  respublica  litterarum — an  open  so¬ 
ciety  of  men  and  women,  colleagues  in  the  great  affair  of  the  advancement  of 
European  learning  in  the  spirit  of  the  early  Renaissance  as  exemplified  in  the 
letters  of  Petrarch  and  in  the  Contributions  of  his  successors.  In  strengthen¬ 
ing  his  (almost)  invisible  society,  we  hope  that  we  may  be  worthy  successors 
to  our  predecessors  and  teachers — including  those  he  has  memorialised  in  his 
pamiatki — themselves,  true  exponents  of  the  4Cs. 

CONSERVE  •  CONSIDER  •  CONTRIBUTE  •  COOPERATE 
CoxpaHHTb  •  Coo6pa>KaTb  •  Co^eficTBOBaTb  •  CoTpy^HHHaTb 
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Not  on  sad  Stygian  shore,  nor  in  clear  sheen 
Of  far  Elysian  plain,  shall  we  meet  those 
Among  the  dead  whose  pupils  we  have  been, 

Nor  those  great  shades  whom  we  have  held  as  foes; 
No  meadow  of  asphodel  our  feet  shall  tread, 

Nor  shall  we  look  each  other  in  the  face 
To  love  or  hate  each  other,  being  dead, 

Hoping  some  praise,  or  fearing  some  disgrace. 

We  shall  not  argue  saying  ‘’Twas  thus’  or  ‘Thus’, 
Our  argument’s  whole  drift  we  shall  forget; 

Who’s  right,  who’s  wrong,  ’twill  be  all  one  to  us; 
We  shall  not  even  know  that  we  have  met. 

Yet  meet  we  shall,  and  part,  and  meet  again, 
Where  dead  men  meet,  on  lips  of  living  men. 


Figure  1 :  From  Gabrielis  Rollenhagu  Selectorum  Emblematum  Centuria  Secunda 
(Ultraiecti,  1613),  No.  31  (diameter  of  original:  88  mm) 


The  Oxford  Bibliographies  of  Russian  Bibliographers 
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He  cpeab  TeHen  Cthfhhckoh  cxop6hoh  TbMbi 
M  He  b  cHHHbe  EjiHcencKOH  aajiH 
HaCTaBHHKOB  yilieZIUJHX  BCTpeTHM  MbI 
Mjib  Tex,  koto  BparaMH  noHHTajiH. 

HeT,  HaM  m«x  ac(})oaejieH  He  6po^HTb, 

B  jihuo  apyr  apyra  6ojibme  He  yBH^eTb, 

H  He3aneM  xBajiHTb  hjih  xyjiHTb, 

JlK>6HTb  3a  rpo6oM  hjih  HeHaBH^eTb. 

‘Tax’  hjih  ‘He  Tax’  —  ^ocnopHTb  He  aaHo; 
Bee  aoBO^bi  cboh  Mbi  no3a6yaeM. 

Kto  npaB,  HenpaB  —  HaM  CTaHeT  Bee  paBHO, 
H  aa^ce,  BCTpeT^eb,  3HaTb  o  tom  He  6y,aeM. 

H  Bee  >xe  BCTpeHH  o>XH,aaK)T  Hac; 

B  yCTaX  >XHBbIX  Mbi  BCTpeTHMCH  He  pa3. 


Au  ou  ojli  ^  .NMA 


Kmira  -  orpOMHaH  cHJia 

-  «>£L 

•’  '  ' 

■jga  Kimra  $wp«eHHMM  3Hauc 

<1  iS  i.rrA  ttv>  ^-i  /v  />  At  im 

itt- 


-V^.qenoBe^eo*aa  ,  _  _  _ 

w-  *X£tG.S 


Figure  2 
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TWO  RUSSIAN  SCHOLARS 


T.N. KAMENEVA  +  N.E. NOSOV 


PORTRAITS  &  A  FEW  REFERENCES 
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Figure  3  (original  size:  203  x134  mm) 
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Soviet  Children’s  Books  of  the  Twenties  and  Thirties: 

The  Adler  Collection 

Paul  McQuail 


‘Je  terminerai  en  affirmant,  sereine  et  ravie,  que  le  livre  russe 
pour  enfants  est  le  meilleur  livre  pour  enfants — du  monde.’ 

Marina  Tsvetaeva ,  1931 

The  remarkable  illustrated  children’s  books  of  the  1920s  and  1930s  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  receive  the  interest  in  the  West  that  they  deserve.  They  were  the 
subject  of  an  extremely  well-documented  exhibition  in  Paris  in  1997,1  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  study  day,2  and  formed  an  important  part  of  an  exhibition  of  Rus¬ 
sian  graphic  arts  at  Rutgers  University  in  1999. 3  Most  recently  published  is 
Evgeny  Steiner’s  Stories  for  Little  Comrades ,  a  polemical  but  very  thoroughly 
researched  and  profusely  illustrated  book  on  the  children’s  literature  of  the 
twenties.4  An  excellent  Russian  publication,  extensively  illustrated  in  colour, 
Iurii  Molok’s  Staraia  detskaia  knizhka  1900-1930  lists  the  works  in  the  large 
collection  of  Professor  Mark  Rats — almost  500  titles  from  1921  to  1940. 5 

This  article  describes  a  collection  of  257  children’s  books,  mostly  published 
in  the  years  1930-32,  which  were  brought  home  from  the  Soviet  Union  to 
Germany  in  1932  by  my  wife  Susan’s  parents,  Hans  and  Hedwig  Adler.  They 
were  in  the  Soviet  Union  as  members  of  a  team,  under  the  leadership  of  Ernst 
May,  recruited  by  the  Soviet  government  to  assist  with  the  planning  and  con¬ 
struction  of  major  projects  including  Magnitogorsk.  May  had  built  his  repu¬ 
tation  as  City  Planner  and  Director  of  Housing  at  Frankfurt.  The  work,  and 
the  frustrations,  of  the  May  enterprise  is  a  fascinating  story  in  its  own  right.6 
The  Adlers  spent  much  of  their  time  at  Dyushambe  in  Tadzhikistan,  but  none 

1  See  Serge  Plantureux  and  Fran^oise  Leveque,  Limes  d’ enfants  russes  et  sovietiques  (1917- 
1945)  dans  les  collections  de  VHeure  Joy euse  et  d’autres  bibliotheques  frangaises:  catalogue  en  forme 
de  Dictionnaire  des  illustrateurs  de  livres  d’enfants  russes  1917-1945  (Paris,  Bibliotheque  PHeure 
Joyeuse,  1997). 

2  Limes  illustres  russes  et  sovietiques  pour  enfants  1 91 7-1 945  (Paris,  Bibliotheque  PHeure  Joyeuse, 
1999). 

3  See  Defining  Russian  Graphic  Arts  from  Diaghilev  to  Stalin  1898-1934,  editor  Alla  Rosenfeld 
(New  Brunswick,  N.J.  and  London,  Rutgers  University  Press  and  Jane  Voorhees  Zimmerli  Art 
Museum,  Rutgers  N.J.,  1999). 

4  Evgeny  Steiner,  Stories  for  Little  Comrades:  Revolutionary  Writers  and  Artists  and  the  Making  of 
Early  Soviet  Children’s  Books ,  translated  from  the  Russian  by  Jane  Ann  Miller  (Seattle  and  London, 
University  of  Washington  Press,  1999). 

5  Iurii  Molok,  Staraia  detskaia  kniga  (Moscow,  1997). 

6  Fritz  Jaspert,  die  architektengruppe  ‘may’  in  russland  (Deutsche  Akademie  fur  Stadtebau  und 
Landesplannung,  Landesgruppe  Nordrhein-Westfalen,  1978). 
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of  the  books  were  published  there  and  they  were  probably  bought  in  Moscow. 
Later  on  the  books  followed  the  Adlers  to  London  after  they  left  Germany  in 
March  1939. 


Background 

The  years  when  the  books  in  the  Adler  collection  were  published  were  the 
central  years  of  the  First  Five-Year  Plan  when  industrialisation,  collectivisa¬ 
tion  and  dekulakisation  were  in  full  swing.  These  factors  strongly  influenced 
the  content  of  the  books  of  the  time,  as  comparison  with  books  of  earlier  and 
later  periods  demonstrates.  On  the  literary  front  the  pluralism  allowed  under 
the  New  Economic  Policy  came  to  an  end  in  1928  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Association  of  Proletarian  Writers  (RAPP).  In  the  years  following  the  Rev¬ 
olution  and  Civil  War  the  importance  of  the  education  of  the  ‘future  builders 
of  socialism’  was  accorded  high  importance.  However,  ‘the  relation  between  a 
socialist  ideology  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pedagogical  procedures  necessary 
for  its  realization  was  still  completely  unknown.’7  This  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  especially  in  a  country  which  had  been  stricken  by  civil  war  and  famine, 
with  a  largely  illiterate  population  and  with  many  tens  if  not  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  homeless  and  wandering  children.  Debate  about  theory  and  principle 
was  wide-ranging.  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb,  writing  in  1935,  described  the 
decade  1921-1930  as  ‘a  period  of  luxuriant  experiment,  when  the  lessons  of 
other  countries  were  ignored;  discipline  neglected;  the  pupils  were  supposed  to 
govern  the  school;  the  teachers  did  as  they  liked,  whilst  the  inspectors  favoured 
one  system  after  another.’8  They  called  the  result  ‘joyous  bedlam’. 

Books  for  children  were  a  crucial  element  in  moral  education.  In  Krup- 
skaia’s  words,  ‘The  children’s  book  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  weapons  of 
the  socialist  character-education  of  the  growing  generation.  Through  chil¬ 
dren’s  books  must  be  laid  the  foundation  of  the  materialist  world-view  of  the 
growing  generation.  This  is  a  great  and  important  task  and  a  task  that  can  be 
fulfilled.’9  This  position  was  generally  supported  by  a  strong  body  of  other  ed¬ 
ucationalists.  In  the  early  part  of  the  twenties  education  debate  was  lively,  but 
towards  the  end  of  the  decade  the  influence  of  the  group  of  theorists  known  as 
‘pedologists’,10  described  by  Chukovskii  as  ‘miserable  theoreticians  of  child- 

7  James  Bowen,  Soviet  Education:  Anton  Makarenko  and  the  Years  of  Experiment  (Madison, 
University  of  Wisconsin  Press,  1962),  p.  16. 

8  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb,  Soviet  Communism:  A  New  Civilisation?  (London,  1935),  vol.  2, 
p.  897. 

9  Cited  in  Felicity  Ann  O’Dell,  Socialisation  through  Children’s  Literature:  The  Soviet  Example 
(Cambridge,  Cambridge  University  Press,  1978),  p.  53. 

10  Pedologiia  is  described  in  the  Ukrainskaia  Sovetskaia  entsiklopediia  as  ‘a  pseudo-science  repre¬ 
senting  a  mechanistic  complex  of  anatomical/physical,  psychological,  biological  and  sociological 
body  of  knowledge  on  children’,  USE,  t.  8  (1982),  Kiev,  1982,  pp.  152-53.  ‘Pedology  champi¬ 
oned  the  idea  that  it  was  essential  that  education  and  teaching  should  be  founded  on  the  study  of 
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guidance,  contending  that  fairy-tales,  toys  and  songs  were  useless  to  children 
of  proletarians’,* 11  became  paramount.  In  1928  speakers  at  the  First  Congress 
of  Pedologists  included  Lunacharskii,  Bukharin  and  Krupskaia,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution  was  passed:  ‘In  all  its  fields  of  work  and  in  a  most  energetic 
way,  Soviet  pedology  aims  to  meet  the  requirements  of  socialist  upbringing  as 
laid  down  by  the  October  Revolution.  Only  Soviet  power  affords  this  science 
the  possiblity  of  becoming  a  really  objective,  dialectical  materialist  system  of 
scientific  knowledge  which  will  then  serve  the  broadest  range  of  the  working 
masses.’12  The  approach  of  the  pedologists  came  to  be  condemned  as  being 
inconsistent  with  a  true  understanding  of  Marxism,  and  fundamental  debate 
about  education  ended  for  many  years  in  1931. 13 

Such  was  the  importance  accorded  to  literature  for  ‘the  future  builders  of 
communism’  that  during  the  1920s  and  1930s  an  increasingly  complex  and 
convoluted  series  of  structures  were  set  up  to  monitor  and  censor  publications 
for  children.14  The  organisation  of  children’s  publishing  in  the  twenties  and 
thirties  has  been  described,  understandably,  as  a  maze.  One  account  of  how 
the  decision  making  process  worked  is  given  by  a  Netherlands  antiquarian 
bookseller  N.  A.  Vloemans,  though  without  specifying  his  source  or  the  exact 
period  to  which  the  description  refers.  He  says  that  a  standing  committee 
of  the  publishing  house,  composed  of  a  poet,  a  prose  writer,  an  artist  and  a 
few  educationists,  handled  the  decisions.  The  committee  was  advised  through 
fortnightly  meetings  in  which  the  writers  and  illustrators  of  children’s  books 
came  face  to  face  with  teachers,  librarians  and  critics.  Proposals  and  texts  were 
tested  and  criticized  as  to  their  aesthetic,  literary  and  educational  values.  He 
adds: 


Research  into  the  tastes  of  the  children  themselves  was  handled  by  the 
Moscow  Institute  for  the  Advancement  of  Children’s  Literature.  In  schools 


the  child,  or  his/her  age,  psycholological,  anatomical/physical,  biological  characteristics,  and  on 
his/her  living  conditions’,  Antologiia  pedagogicheskoi  mysli  Ukrainskoi  SSR  (Moscow,  Pedagogika, 
1988),  p.  597,  n.  2. 

1 1  K.  Chukovskii,  From  Two  to  Five  (Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles,  University  of  California  Press, 
1963),  p.  118.  Ot  dvukh  do  piati  (Moscow,  Gosudarstvennoe  izdatel'stvo,  1962),  p.  188. 

12  See  A  Search  in  Pedagogics ,  compiled  by  A.  Fradkin  (Moscow,  Progress  Publishers,  1990), 

pp.  201-202. 

13  The  pedologists  were  finally  dismissed  from  the  scene  by  a  1936  Resolution  of  the  Central 
Committee,  ‘Concerning  Pedological  Distortions  in  the  System  of  the  People’s  Commissariat  for 
Education’,  and  most  were  arrested  and  liquidated.  ‘Postanovlenie  TsK  VKP  (b)  “O  pedologich- 
eskikh  izvrashcheniiakh  v  sisteme  narkomprosov”  ’,  Izvestiia,  4  July  1936,  vyp.  3,  p.  5.  See  also  A 
Search  in  Pedagogics  (note  12),  p.  202. 

14  Apart  from  the  main  censorship  organ,  Glavlit,  Glavlilprosvet  (Glavnoe  upravlenie  po  delam 
prosvetitel'noi  literatury),  headed  by  Krupskaia,  GUS  (Gosudarstvennyi  uchenyi  sovet),  which 
came  under  the  People’s  Commisariat  for  Enlightenment,  and  Glavsotsvos  (Glavnoe  upravlenie 
po  sotsial’nomu  vospitaniiu),  all  took  an  interest.  See  A.  V.  Blium,  ‘Detskaia  literatura’,  in  his 
Za  kulisami  ‘Ministerstva  pravdy’:  tainaia  istoriia  sovetskoi  tsenzury  1917-1929  (St  Petersurg:  Aka- 
demicheskii  proekt,  1994),  pp.  244-261,  p.  244. 
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and  children’s  libraries  throughout  the  Soviet  Union  notes  were  kept  of  the 
reactions  which  the  available  material  sparked  off  in  the  children,  and  great 
pains  were  taken  to  ensure  that  their  ‘judgement’  was  as  spontaneous  as 
possible.  These  reports  were  sent  to  the  ‘collector’  at  the  Moscow  Institute 
and  used  as  the  basis  for  guidelines  issued  to  the  editorial  committee  and 
its  advisers.15 

A  similar  account  is  given  by  Brice  Parain,  a  French  publisher  with  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  USSR,  writing  in  1931: 

Children’s  books  in  the  USSR  are  not  improvised  by  writers  and  illustra¬ 
tors,  and  simply  published.  Their  themes  are  first  discussed  by  a  peda¬ 
gogic  commission:  first  drafts  of  a  text  and  of  its  illustrations  are  taken  to 
children  in  school.  They  are  shown  them  and  have  them  read;  depending 
whether  they  laugh,  or  are  aroused,  or  are  bored,  various  passages  are  kept 
or  dropped;  sketch  illustrations  may  be  transformed.  The  public  has  the 
right  to  criticize,  well  before  the  books  are  put  on  sale  ....  Beyond  that, 
processes  of  reproduction  are  studied  in  advance  by  the  artist  and  the  edi¬ 
tor,  so  that  the  book  can  be  cheaply  produced  (from  20  kopecks  to  about 
a  rouble)  without  losing  artistic  quality  but  also  ensuring  that  the  authors 
are  properly  paid.  So  there  is  continuous  collaboration  over  technique,  and 
over  children’s  need  both  for  practical  instruction  and  for  fantasy.  That  is 
the  explanation  for  the  very  small  number  of  children’s  books  which  are 
disapproved  by  the  authorities.16 

Kornei  Chukovskii  gives  a  different  picture.  In  his  Journal17  he  describes 
how  in  1927,  when  he  was  already  a  well-known  writer  with  several  children’s 
and  other  books  published,  he  found  difficulty  in  getting  approval  for  repub¬ 
lishing  old  favourites,  including  Krokodil.  On  learning  that  the  obstacle  is  in 
the  Ministry  of  Enlightenment,  where  Krupskaia  is  head  of  the  Commision  for 
Children’s  Books,18  he  goes  to  see  her.  Although  she  tells  him  that  Lenin  him¬ 
self  had  smiled  when  he  heard  his  nephew  read  Chukovskii’s  Moidodyr  (Wash- 
stand),  she  concedes  nothing  and  finds  him  arrogant.19  Two  months  later,  1 
February  1928,  Pravda  published  an  article  by  Krupskaia  ‘About  Crocodile 
by  Chukovskii’,  describing  the  book  as  ‘bourgeois  filth’;  this  amounts  to  pro¬ 
hibition  on  all  his  children’s  books.  Fortunately,  on  1 4  March,  Gor'kii  replies 
in  a  letter  also  published  in  Pravda ,  recalling  praise  of  Chukovskii  by  Lenin 
himself.  This  opens  the  door  a  crack,  and  on  27  March,  Chukovskii  hears 

15  H.  A.  Vloemans,  Russian  Children’s  Books  (The  Hague,  [1982?]),  pp.  [2,  3]. 

16  Brice  Parain,  ‘Les  livres  d’enfants  en  Russie’,  Monde ,  edited  by  Henri  Barbusse,  31  March 
1931.  Reprinted  in  Leveque  and  Plantureux  (note  1),  p.  76. 

17  K.  Chukovskii,  Dnevnik  (Moscow,  Sovetskii  pisatel',  1991,  1994),  2  vols.  Vol.  1:  1901-1929 ; 
vol.  2:  1930-1967.  French  translation:  Journal  (Paris,  Fayard,  1997). 

18  The  original  remit  of  the  Commission  for  Children’s  Books  (which  was  part  of  GUS)  was  to 
oversee  textbooks,  but  from  the  end  of  1927  no  children’s  books  could  be  published  without  its 
approval.  See  Chukovskii,  Dnevnik  1901-1929  (note  17),  vol.  1,  pp.  503-504,  n.  5. 

19  K.  I.  Chukovskii,  Dnevnik  1901-1927  (note  17),  p.  427. 
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that  the  case  of  his  books  is  to  be  re-examined  at  a  meeting  at  the  ministry 
which  Marshak  is  to  attend.  A  petition  in  support  of  Chukovskii  by  Marshak 
and  other  distinguished  authors  is  organised.  Marshak  goes  to  see  Krupskaia, 
rolling  the  pitch  in  advance  of  the  meeting,  and  makes  some  ground  with  her. 
At  the  meeting  with  officials,  he  argues  the  case  one  by  one  for  permitting 
republication  of  Chukovskii’s  books.  All  but  one  are  agreed;  as  Chukovskii 
remarks,  that  was  refused  because  they  had  to  refuse  something.20 

Though  the  prohibition  is  lifted,  an  extended  article  in  Krasnaia  Pechat '  in 
September  1928  says:  ‘If  we  attack  Chukovskii  and  his  group,  it  is  because 
they  propose  a  petit-bourgeois  ideology — the  one  they  have  in  their  bones’.21 
Another  article  of  1 929  in  DoshkoTnoe  vospitanie  (Pre-school  Education)  by  the 
parents  of  the  creche  at  the  Kremlin  calls  on  parents  to  boycott  the  books  and 
campaign  to  engage  with  Soviet  reality.22  However,  Chukovskii  was  permitted 
to  publish  some  titles,  though  not  his  most  substantial  works,  in  1928/9,  but 
then  nothing  then  until  1933.  Chukovskii  sums  up  the  relationship  between 
writer  and  censors  and  the  self-censorship  practised  by  writers:  ‘In  the  end 
they  don’t  prohibit  many  books,  but  how  they  prey  on  our  nerves!  And  they 
don’t  prohibit  much  for  the  good  reason  that  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  be 
perverted;  that  we  have  “adapted”  ourselves  and  that  we  can  no  longer  manage 
to  write  things  that  are  spontaneous  and  sincere’.23 

Chukovskii  and  the  pedologists  were  at  one  in  fervently  believing  in  the  im¬ 
portance  of  books  for  the  formation  of  children,  but  agreement  stopped  there. 
In  his  classic  work  about  children’s  books  and  education  From  Two  to  Five , 
which  first  appeared  in  1925  under  the  title  Malenkie  deti  and  was  revised  sev¬ 
eral  times  by  Chukovskii  himself,  Chukovskii  vigorously  expresses  opposition 
to  the  ‘pedologists’  and  support  for  the  value  of  free,  imaginative  and  undi- 
dactic  writing.  He  illustrates  vividly  one  of  the  practical  consequences  of  the 
divergent  approaches  to  children’s  upbringing.  A  crucial  disagreement  con¬ 
cerned  the  value  of  folk  and  fairy  tales.  Chukovskii  describes  reading  the  tales 
of  Baron  Munchhausen  to  children  in  hospital,  to  their  immense  delight,  in 
sweltering  heat  one  day  in  1929  and  describes  how: 

The  woman  officially  looking  after  the  children  came  running  up  to  me — 
she  was  no  longer  listless — she  seemed  upset  and  there  were  red  spots  of 
anger  all  over  her  face.  ‘What’s  this?’  she  snapped.  ‘What  do  you  think 
you’re  doing?  We  never  . . .  it’s  out  of  the  question!’  She  snatched  the  book 

20  K.  I.  Chukovskii,  Dnevnik  1901-1927  (note  17),  p.  450. 

21  K.  Sverdlova,  ‘O  “Chukovskshchine” ’,  Krasnaia  pechat',  1928,  no.  9/10  (reprinted  in 
Chukovskii,  Dnevnik  1901-1929  (note  17),  pp.  444-45. 

22  ‘My  prizyvaem  k  bor'be  s  “Chukovshchinoi” ’,  Doshkol'noe  vospitanie,  1929,  no.  4,  p.  74 
(reprinted  in  Chukovskii’s  Dnevnik  1901-1929  (note  17),  p.  446).  More  light  is  cast  on  the  pro¬ 
cesses  by  the  chapter  on  children’s  books  in  Blium  (note  14),  where  texts  of  documents  recently 
released  from  the  censor’s  files  mirror  Chukovskii’s  account. 

23  Chukovskii,  Dnevnik  1901-1929  (note  17),  p.  430  (entry  for  21  January  1928). 
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out  of  my  hand  and  looked  at  it  as  if  it  were  a  frog.  She  carried  it  off  holding 
it  gingerly  with  two  fingers,  while  the  children  howled  with  disappointment 
and  while  I  followed  her  in  a  state  of  mild  shock.  For  some  reason  my 
hands  were  shaking  ....  Then  there  appeared  a  young  man  in  some  kind 
of  uniform  and  both  began  to  speak  to  me  as  if  I  were  a  thief  whom  they 
had  caught  red-handed:  ‘What  right  do  you  have  to  read  this  trash  to  our 
children?’  And  the  young  man  went  on  to  point  out,  in  an  instructor’s 
tone,  that  books  for  Soviet  children  must  not  be  fantasies,  not  fairy  tales, 
but  only  the  kind  that  offer  most  authentic  and  realistic  facts.24 

The  ability  of  writers  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  requirements  of  the  time 
is  exemplified  in  the  person  of  Samuil  Marshak,  the  other  leading  children’s 
writer  of  the  period.  Of  Marshak’s  own  writing,  Elena  Sokol  observes: 

Not  untypically,  Marshak’s  literary  creativity  was  strongly  affected  by  the 
political  demands  of  Stalinism.  A  close  study  of  his  work  for  children, 
therefore,  would  reveal  just  how  he  adapted  his  style  to  suit  the  times. 

Such  fanciful  works  of  the  mid-20s  as  ‘Morozhenoe’  [Ice  Cream],  ‘Bagazh’ 
[Luggage] ,  ‘ Vot  kakoi  rasseiannyi’  [That’s  How  Absent-Minded]  gave  way 
first  to  a  paean  to  the  First  Five-Year  Plan,  ‘Voina  s  Dneprom’  [War 
with  the  Dnieper]  (1931),  and  then  to  heroic  socialist  realism,  ‘Rasskaz 
o  neizvestnom  geroe’  [Story  of  an  Unknown  Hero]  (1938).’ 

But  this  oversimplifies:  many  of  Marshak’s  most  inventive  titles  were  repub¬ 
lished  several  times  in  the  thirties. 

An  even  less  favourable  view  of  Marshak  is  offered  by  Nadezhda  Man¬ 
del'shtam: 

. . .  editors  liked  to  think  of  themselves  as  connoisseurs  of  style,  guardians 
of  the  language,  and  sponsors  of  new  literary  forms.  One  of  the  first  to 
fancy  himself  in  this  role  was  Marshak.  In  his  hoarsely  rhapsodic  voice  he 
lectured  his  authors  (as  he  liked  to  call  them)  on  the  art  of  writing,  on  how 
best  to  develop  and  embellish  their  subject  matter,  becoming  masters  of 
style  in  the  process  ....  Marshak  was  exceptionally  clever  at  avoiding  ideas 
or  aspects  of  real  life  that  were  taboo,  always  talking  instead  about  the 
‘poetic’  ....  For  the  good  of  his  own  soul  he  had  devised  a  glib  philosophy 
which  he  could  spout  endlessly,  plucking  at  the  heartstrings  even  of  his 
masters.26 

Marshak  was  well  placed  to  influence  children’s  publications;  in  addition  to 
being  a  prolific  writer  for  children  over  many  decades,  he  was  a  publisher  and 

24  Kornei  Chukovskii,  ‘Razgovor  o  Miunkhauzene’,  in  his  Ot  dvukh  do  piati  (note  11),  pp. 
185-86;  English  translation,  From  Two  to  Five  (note  11),  pp.  114-15. 

25  See  Elena  Sokol,  ‘Samuil  Iakovlevich  Marshak’,  in  Reference  Guide  to  Russian  Literature , 
edited  by  Neil  Cornwell  (London  and  Chicago,  Fitzroy  Dearborn,  1998),  pp.  545-548.  ‘Vot 
kakoi  rasseiannyi’,  better  translated  as  ‘What  an  Absent-Minded  Fellow’,  was  in  fact  published  in 
1930. 

26  N.  Mandelstam,  Hope  Abandoned  (London,  1974),  pp.41 1-12. 
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organiser.  With  Vladimir  Lebedev  as  his  main  artistic  partner,  from  1925  he 
headed  the  children’s  department  in  Leningrad  of  the  government  publishing 
house — the  organisation  that  was  to  become  Detgiz,  also  known  as  Detizdat — 
in  1933/4  and  continued  as  literary  consultant  there  until  1937  when  his  staff 
was  purged.  In  his  various  capacities  over  the  years  he  sponsored  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  children’s  books  by  writers  who  included  leading  figures  of  the  absur¬ 
dist  avant-garde  in  adult  literature,  notable  among  them  Daniil  Kharms  and 
Aleksandr  Vvedenskii  (both  represented  in  the  Adler  collection)  who,  ‘ban¬ 
ished  from  the  literature  for  adults  . . .  found  refuge  in  the  section  for  chil¬ 
dren’s  literature  of  the  state  publishing  house  Gosizdat’.27  Lidiia  Chukovskaia 
who  was  an  editor  there  describes  how  Marshak  nurtured  and  helped  Kharms, 
Vvedenskii  and  other  writers  to  hone  their  writing  and  to  find  a  voice  that 
would  speak  to  children.28  Shklovskii  says  that,  as  an  editor,  Marshak  instead 
of  telling  authors  how  to  write  was  able  to  listen  to  and  bring  out  their  in¬ 
ner  voice  (‘Redaktorstvo  Marshaka — eto  ne  podskazka,  a  proslushivanie’).29 
Lebedev  played  a  similar  role  in  attracting  and  nurturing  young  artists;  his 
formative  influence  is  acknowledged  by,  for  example,  Vasnetsov  and  Konashe- 
vich.30  In  Chukovskaia ’s  words,  the  early  thirties  at  Detgiz  was  a  time  when 
‘nearly  every  book  was  an  experiment,  a  quest,  a  risk’.31  These  were  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  the  books  in  the  Adler  collection  were  published. 

The  Adler  Collection 

The  collection  has  257  different  titles.  All  but  a  handful  of  those  books  with 
dates  are  from  1930-32,  100  of  them  from  1931  alone;  many  of  the  85 
Ukrainian  books  have  no  date  but  are  almost  certainly  from  the  same  years. 
The  small  number  of  earlier  titles  may  be  explained  by  the  shortage  of  books 
in  the  twenties  so  that  few  remained  unsold.  Two-thirds  were  published  in 
Russia  (Moscow  or  Leningrad),  three  quarters  by  ‘Molodaia  gvardia’  and 
the  rest  by  Gosizdat,  and  the  remainder  in  Ukraine  (mostly  in  Kiev  but  a 
handful  in  Kharkov  or  Odessa).  One  is  published  by  the  Anti-Religious  Press; 
another — Kaffirs — by  Children’s  Friend  (formerly  Christian  Gazette).  Three 


27  Ben  Heilman,  Barn-  och  ungdomsboken  i  Sovjet-Ryssland:  Fran  oktoberrevolutionen  till 
perestrojkan  1986  (Stockholm,  Raben  &  Sjogren,  1991).  For  summary  in  English,  ‘Chil¬ 
dren’s  Books  in  Soviet  Russia:  From  October  Revolution  to  Perestroika  1986’,  see: 
http://www.helsinki.fi/~bhellman/summary.html. 

28  Lidiia  Chukovskaia,  ‘Marshak — redaktor’,  in  her  V laboratorii  redaktora,  izd.  2-oe,  ispr.  i  dop. 
(Moscow,  Iskusstvo,  1963),  pp.  219-334. 

29  Viktor  Shklovskii,  ‘Neskol'ko  otryvistykh  slov  o  Samuile  Iakovleviche  Marshake  i  ego 
druz'iakh  i  uchenikakh’,  in  his  Staroe  i  novoe:  kniga  stat'ei  o  detskoi  literature  (Moscow,  Izdatel'stvo 
detskoi  literatury,  1966),  pp.  21-32,  p.  30. 

30  See  Khudozhniki  detskoi  knigi  o  sebe  i  svoem  iskusstve.  Stat'i,  rasskazy,  zametki,  vystupleniia , 
sostavil  i  prokommentiroval  Vladimir  Glotser  (Moscow,  Kniga,  1987). 

31  Chukovskaia  (note  28),  p.  243. 
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of  the  Ukrainian  imprints  are  in  Yiddish  and  a  few  are  in  Russian.  They  are  all 
primarily  illustrated  books  for  quite  young  children,  many  of  them  with  little 
or  no  text.  The  intended  age-range  was  probably  five  to  eight  for  most  of  the 
titles. 

We  do  not  know  the  for  sure  the  principle  of  selection  of  the  books,  but  the 
Adlers  had  strong  and  informed  interests  in  design,  continued  lifelong,  and  it 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  books  they  selected  stood  out  from  the  choice 
available  by  their  visual  distinction.  Also,  the  books  were  cheap,  especially  for 
foreigners,  and  all  accounts  of  Soviet  life  at  the  time  confirm  the  lack  of  goods 
that  were  both  cheap  and  attractive.32  It  is  for  the  illustrations  that  the  books 
stand  out — though  the  unity  between  text  and  pictures  was  deliberate  and  is 
a  key  aspect  of  their  character.  The  170  Russian  titles  feature  the  work  of 
125  different  authors  and  of  107  different  artists;  of  the  artists  over  60  are 
recorded  in  one  or  more  reference  works  and  include  leading  figures  in  fields 
other  than  children’s  book  illustration:  Lebedev  himself,  Shterenberg,  Bruni, 
Deineka,  Ermolaeva,  Charushin,  Favorskii,  Konashevich,  the  Kukriniksy  and 
others  were  known  as  painters,  print-makers,  poster  and  theatre  designers.33 
The  work  of  some  of  these  individuals  stands  out;  but  almost  equally  remark¬ 
able  is  the  standard  consistently  reached  by  rank  and  file  artists  who  have  not 
made  their  way  into  reference  books.  The  artists  were  young:  about  half  of 
those  of  whom  we  have  information  were  under  30  in  1930. 

How  representative  are  the  books  in  the  Adler  collection?  No  statistics  for 
individual  years  are  available  for  the  period  in  question,  but  in  1928,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  1533  Russian  titles  for  children  were  published  (680  of  these  by  GIZ 
and  Molodaia  gvardiia).34  The  total  number  of  titles  for  the  years  1928-1932 
is  9357  titles.35  Given  that  these  figures  are  for  books  for  children  of  all  ages, 
it  may  be  surmised  that  the  Russian  books  in  the  Adler  collection  could  rep¬ 
resent  up  to  one-tenth  of  the  illustrated  published  output  for  small  children 
in  1930-32,  and  more  than  that  for  1931.  The  collection  has  examples  by 
about  a  third  of  the  artists  recorded  in  the  Dictionnaire  des  Ilustrateurs  de  livres 
d’enfants  russes ,36  published  by  the  Bibliotheque  de  l’Heure  Joyeuse,  covering 

32  For  example,  one  contemporary  eyewitness  from  the  USA  writes:  ‘many  travelers  to  Rus¬ 
sia  prefer  to  mail  home  children’s  books  instead  of  letters  . . .  See  Ernestine  Evans,  ‘Russian 
Children  and  their  Books’,  Asia  /  The  American  Asiatic  Association ,  vol.  31  (October  1931),  pp. 
686-91,  727-28. 

33  The  artists  are  strongly  represented  in  Art  in  the  USSR  (Studio,  London  1935),  clearly  a 
showcase  publication,  supported  by  the  Soviet  Embassy,  for  leading  Soviet  artists  in  various  fields, 
and  which  includes  articles  on  drawing  and  engraving  by  A.  Chegodaev,  Keeper  of  Soviet  Graph¬ 
ics  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  on  painting  by  A.  Bassekhes. 

34  L.  Kon,  Sovetskaia  detskaia  literatura  1917-1929.  Ocherk  istorii  russkoi  detskoi  literatury 
(Moscow,  Gosudarstvennoe  izdatel'stvo  detskoi  literatury,  1960),  p.  63  and  p.  64. 

35  Knigoizdanie  SSSR:  tsifry  i  fakty  1917-1987  (Moscow,  Kniga,  1987),  p.  268. 

36  Leveque  and  Plantureux  (note  1). 
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the  period  1917-1945.  That  library  has  a  contemporary  Soviet  catalogue  of 
100  books  for  children,  not  all  illustrated,  for  the  year  1930,  of  which  1 1  are  in 
the  Adler  collection.  Finally,  the  most  exhaustive  work  on  children’s  books  of 
the  period,  Gankina’s  Russkie  khudozhniki  detskoi  knigif1  offers  another  com¬ 
parison:  among  her  bibliographies  of  leading  artists  of  children’s  books  are  29 
who  were  publishing  in  1930-1932:  the  Adler  collection  has  titles  by  19  of 
them.  These  artists  published  250  titles  in  the  three  years,  of  which  the  collec¬ 
tion  includes  39.  Authors  include  Marshak  (well  represented)  and  Chukovskii 
(less  well),  Tolstoi  and  Chekhov,  Maiakovskii,  Kharms,  Vvedenskii,  Shvarts, 
Vitalii  Bianki,  Olga  Berggol'ts,  Agniia  Barto  and  Nikolai  Aseev  and  many  other 
lesser-known  names. 

The  Russian  and  Ukrainian  books  have  much  in  common,  in  addition  to 
sharing  high  standards  of  design.  But  there  are  some  differences  between  the 
Russian  and  the  Ukrainian  groups.  Some  of  these  differences  are  apparently 
trivial,  but  no  doubt  reflect  the  different  development  of  politics  and  of  literary 
politics  between  Russia  and  Ukraine  through  the  twenties — and  the  struggle 
for  Ukraine  to  maintain  autonomy  of  language  and  culture.  Apart  from  the 
lack  of  date  as  a  universal  feature,  at  a  certain  point  late  in  1931,  the  Russian 
books  begin  to  include  in  the  technical  (and  presumably  legally  required)  data, 
the  names  of  editors,  usually  two,  sometimes  three.  This  does  not  happen 
so  systematically  in  Ukraine.  The  innovation  is  clearly  linked  with,  perhaps 
the  direct  consequence  of  the  resolutions  of  the  First  All-Russian  Conference 
on  Children’s  Literature  which  took  place  in  Februaty  1931.  Among  them 
was  the  requirement  that  the  authors  and  artists  of  children’s  books  should 
be  ‘provided  with  technical  consultation  and  qualified  comradely  criticism’.38 
This  degree  of  supervision  is  very  striking  for  such  modest  productions. 

Only  a  handful  of  the  books  in  the  collection  have  substantial  quantities  of 
text.  One  or  two  have  hard  backs.  Most  are  paperbacks  of  12-24  pages,  vary¬ 
ing  in  size  a  fair  amount.  The  majority  of  the  books  are  printed  by  lithograph, 
most  in  three  or  four  colours,  and  designed  as  an  integrated  whole,  text  and 
illustrations  flowing  from  the  covers  into  rest  of  the  book — unity  between  text 
and  pictures  was  deliberate  and  is  a  key  aspect  of  their  character.  Print  runs 
claimed  are  almost  all  between  20,000  and  200,000,  a  few  of  the  more  expen¬ 
sive  ones  below  that  range.  Moscow  books  have  about  twice  the  circulation  of 
those  printed  in  Leningrad.  The  price  range  is  from  8  kopecks  for  the  smallest 


37  E.  Z.  Gankina,  Russkie  khudozhniki  detskoi  knigi  (Moscow,  Sovetskii  pisatel',  1963). 

38  E.  O.  Putilova,  Ocherki  po  istorii  kritiki  sovetskoi  detskoi  literatury  1917-1941  (Moscow,  Det- 
skaia  literatura,  1982),  p.  65  (chapter  on  the  Conference,  pp.  61-65).  The  conference  proceedings 
were  published  as  Za  proletarskuiu  detskuiu  knigu.  Rezoliutsiia  i  postanovlemia  I  Vserossiskoi  konfer- 
entsii  detskoi  literatury  2-6  fevralia  1931  g.,  sb.  1  (Moscow,  Molodaia  gvardiia). 
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books  to  50  kopecks,  with  a  small  number  above  that.39 

One  way  of  considering  the  content  of  the  books  is  by  the  subject  matter  of 
the  text.  Analysing  content  can  be  a  subjective  process,  and  also  a  reductive 
one.  But  my  own  categorisation  of  the  Adler  books  on  a  scale  aiming  to  mea¬ 
sure  political  content,  overt  or  latent,40  suggests  that  only  about  a  quarter  have 
no  such  content:  these  are  books  that  differ  little  from  illustrated  books  of  the 
period  for  small  children  in  the  west.  Picture  books  about  birds  and  pond  life 
are  examples;  others  are  riddle  books.  Another  group,  perhaps  1 5  per  cent,  are 
at  the  other  end  of  the  scale:  clear  messages,  communist  themes,  attacks  on 
religion,  on  capitalism  and  imperialism.  The  remainder — almost  all  except  the 
groups  identified  above  as  dealing  with  toys  and  puzzles,  animals  and  nature 
study — vary  in  the  strength  and  clarity  of  their  purpose,  but  in  different  de¬ 
grees  are  almost  all  evidently  intended  to  contribute  to  the  cohesion  of  the  new 
Soviet  society.  The  subject  matter  of  many  of  the  books  reflect  the  events  of 
the  early  1930s — the  central  years  of  the  first  Five  Year  Plan  and  a  time  when 
collectivisation  and  dekulakisation  were  in  full  swing.  Many  deal  with  collec¬ 
tive  farms,  in  one  of  which  ( Pisnia  pro  Volod'ku  traktorysta ,  1931)  (Fig.  1)  we 
see  a  kulak  sabotaging  a  bridge  and  being  led  away  by  the  police,  and  another 
is  devoted  to  the  great  dam  on  the  Dnieper.  In  order,  the  largest  groups  among 
the  Russian  books  deal  with:  industry  and  construction;  social  life  generally — 
children  at  play  or  in  a  creche,  sport,  libraries,  an  emphasis  on  cooperation; 
politics — May  Day  parades,  episodes  from  the  revolution,  lives  of  notable  fig¬ 
ures,  celebration  of  the  Red  Army;  animals;  agriculture  (many  about  collective 
farms);  travel  (with  an  emphasis  on  the  variety  of  the  Soviet  Union);  toys  and 
puzzles.  Smaller  groups  deal  with  nature  study,  science  and  religion  (that  is, 
anti-religion).  Finally,  there  is  a  very  small  group  that  represent  fantasy  in  one 
form  or  another.  These  categories  overlap  and  spill  into  one  another,  but  this 
is  a  reasonable  general  picture  of  the  subject-matter.  There  are  a  good  many 
books  for  small  children  (some  specifically  labelled  ‘pre-school’)  with  little  if 
any  text.  There  are  no  fairy  or  folk  tales.  Almost  the  only  imaginative  stories 
are  those  by  Chekhov,  Tolstoi  and  Kipling  (poems  and  Just-So  Stories).  Nor  is 
there  much  by  way  of  humour  in  the  texts. 

This  summary  of  the  content  of  books  of  the  turn  of  the  decade  may  be 

39  For  comparison  with  these  prices,  a  contemporary  novel  set  in  1920-27  provides  one  or  two 
benchmarks.  Depositing  a  suitcase  at  a  left-luggage  office  cost  10  kopecks;  the  cheapest  room 
in  a  hotel  (not  necessarily  the  cheapest  hotel)  in  the  provinces  cost  a  rouble  for  a  night;  a  clerk 
about  whom  people  speculated  how  he  could  survive  was  paid. 46  roubles  a  month  (in  fact  he  was 
a  crooked  millionaire  lying  low).  I.  Il'f  and  E.  Petrov,  The  Golden  Calf,  first  English  publication, 
London,  1964. 

40  The  method  adopted  was  to  allocate  a  score  on  a  scale  of  0-5  to  each  of  the  170  titles. 
The  36  titles  with  named  editors  were  given  an  average  score  of  3;  the  remaining,  and  earlier, 
titles  had  a  score  of  2.2.  I  am  indebted  to  my  brother  Denis  McQuail,  lately  Professor  of  Mass 
Communication,  University  of  Amsterdam,  for  advice  on  methods  of  analysing  content. 
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Ue  Tpairrop  klub  3aj!l3HH«, 
A  Bojioju»  eiwHTb  Ha3ycrpls. 
—  /Ihak>!  flflflto! 

A  ny  3Jii3Te, 

Po3Ka>Ky  uiaaBy  pi*i  nan! 


3ynnHHj?«c»  Mauimta. 

Hy  K3)KM.  lllo  CiCTH  XOM€Ui? 
A  BoAOAbKO  OKOM  KHHya, 

Xos  6jiMii(aii>  y  XJionuti  omI. 

Ha  MidOK  ih*  Moibiia  TxaTb, 
Bo  ctobiiii  raM  niAmuiHAH. 
Ynaae  h  6o;ioto  TpakTop, 
YnaAt-  I:*  rpefi.ii  a  nwy! 

fluifliiiait  ao  MOtiy  x.ionui. 

A  mum  uc  ryT  pof>OTa? 

Mar  xoTiu  yKHHyn.  b  «My, 
lli.'teui  caw  re  tie  p  n  oojioto! 


3asTpa  BMlAytb  3  paflotty, 
3abTpa  paHo-nopaHcMbKy 
3a6epyTb  3  MiuHoro  Asopy 
KypbyAH  Toro,  OweabKa 

A  th,  x.ioitMe,  6yaeui  3  hamm. 
Ma.iHti  xAOtme.  3aTe  fiHcrpnfl. 
BMpooem  y  Hac  b  KOMyni, 
CiaHeui  MauiHM  TpaKiopiicTOM. 

I  noixaB  TpakTop  Aokow. 

BpaVK)  I  pi‘f»A>0  orri.iAHTH 
A  Bt'cua  uivMi.ia  noAeiw, 
Bopocra.io  fiyfine  xauo, 


Fig.  1 .  Pisnia  pro  Volod'ku  traktorysta.  Text  P.  Mel'nyk,  illustrations  O.  Doyhal'. 

[Kharkov],  Molodyi  bil'shovyk,  1931. 
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enough  to  explain  Chukovskii’s  bitter  remark  of  1929  that  what  was  on  offer 
to  children  was  ‘mouldy,  rotten  garbage’;41  though  this  one-liner  is  not  the 
whole  story,  or  the  conclusion  that  other  commentators  drew  at  the  time,  or 
now.  Part  of  the  explanation  is  that  the  content  of  the  books  changed  over  the 
years. 

Two  recent  writers,  Alla  Rosenfeld  and  Evgenii  Steiner,  date  to  1925  the 
origin  of  a  special  genre  of  children’s  books  which  Rosenfeld  describes  as 
dealing  with  science  and  technology  and  which  Steiner  designates  ‘production 
books’,  demonstrating  their  heavily  political  purpose.  The  term  would  apply 
resonably  to  a  third  or  more  of  the  Adler  books,  including  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  (for  example,  Elektromonter,  illustrated  by  Deineka) .  But  Steiner 
proposes:  ‘in  terms  of  quantity  and  overall  significance,  the  production  book 
took  the  lead  in  children’s  books  somewhere  in  the  mid- 1920s’.42  He  devel¬ 
ops  his  thesis  forcibly,  with  detailed  analysis  of  many  books  and  individual 
illustrations,  including  some  from  a  striking  Marshak/Lebedev  collaboration, 
Yesterday  and  Today.  Steiner’s  detailed  argument  requires  fuller  treatment  than 
is  possible  here.  It  is  enough  to  say  here  that  he  overstates  his  case,  certainly 
so  far  as  quantity  is  concerned. 

Helpful  light  is  also  cast  by  Felicity  Ann  O’Dell’s  Socialisation  through  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Literature ,43  She  examines  the  content  of  Murzilka ,  the  most  popular 
magazine  for  Little  Octoberists  (under  tens)  for  the  years  1928,  1938,  1958 
and  1971.  Many  of  the  interesting  points  made  about  change  over  these  years 
go  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  she  sums  up  the 
content  of  the  1928  Murzilka  as  being 

almost  totally  oriented  towards  pleasure.  The  burden  of  its  content  is  sto¬ 
ries  and  verses  about  animals  or  games — there  is  as  yet  absolutely  no  hint 
of  the  need  for  a  love  of  work  or  the  Motherland  or  for  reverence  for  Lenin. 

If  the  stories  included  at  this  time  could  be  said  to  have  had  any  deliber¬ 
ate  purpose  at  all,  this  could  solely  have  been  to  cultivate  in  their  readers’ 
imagination  a  spirit  of  inventiveness  and  originality  of  thought — all  quali¬ 
ties  in  keeping  with  the  still  strong  revolutionary  ethos  of  the  time. 

She  summarises  the  September  issue’s  contents  to  illustrate  this.  There  are 
no  folk  or  fairy  stories,  but  one  about  a  children’s  home  where  one  little  girl 
annoys  everyone  else  by  her  laziness.  By  1938  Murzilka  has  become  heavily 
politicised,  as  exemplified  by  a  feature  in  the  April  issue,  exhorting  its  young 
readers: 

Children!  Our  glorious  intelligence  . . .  has  unmasked  yet  another  vipers’ 


41  Cited  by  Steiner  (note  4  ),  p.  134,  from  ‘Trinadtsat  zapovedi  dlia  detskikh  poetov’,  Kniga 
detiam,l,  1929,  p.  18. 

42  Steiner  (note  4),  p.  71. 

43  O’Dell  (note  9). 
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nest  of  enemies  of  the  Soviet  people.  The  fascists,  Bukharin,  Rykov  and 
Yagoda  and  others,  were  called  to  account  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 

the  USSR _ All  the  peoples  of  our  great  Motherland  with  one  voice 

demanded:  ‘Shoot  the  bandits!  . . . 

The  1938  issues  did  however  see  folk  tales  and  medieval  epics  restored. 

Offering  a  similar  impression,  the  Netherlands  bookseller  quoted  above  says 
of  his  collection  of  books  of  the  period,  half  of  them  from  the  years  1925-29, 
‘Obviously,  politics  cannot  be  absent  altogether’.44  And,  although  Rosenfeld 
identifies  the  new  genre,  the  books  she  discusses  from  the  period  are  by  no 
means  dominated  by  concerns  with  production,  science  or  technology. 

The  conclusion  that  the  books  of  the  years  1930-32  were  different  from 
those  of  earlier  and  later  years  is  supported  by  comparison  of  the  books  in  the 
Adler  collection  with  those  in  the  Bibliotheque  l’Heure  Joyeuse:  a  rather  larger 
number  of  comparable  books — 212  as  against  170 — but  over  a  longer  period 
(in  effect  from  1920  to  1940).  The  key  point  is  that,  both  before  and  after 
the  years  1930-32,  children’s  books  contained  a  higher  proportion  of  fantasy, 
fun  and  fiction.  After  1932,  the  picture  changes  again,  as  consideration  of  the 
bibliographies  provided  by  Gankina  confirms.  A  major  influence  is  likely  to 
have  been  Gor'kii  on  his  definitive  return  to  the  USSR  in  the  early  thirties, 
reported  as  saying  after  a  visit  to  the  1931  Exhibition  of  Children’s  Books: 
‘What  a  lamentable  affair!  . . .  criticism  in  this  field  is  putting  fetters  on  imag¬ 
ination,  not  understanding  how  important  the  development  of  imagination  is 
for  children.’45  But  the  effect  is  noticeable.  The  return  of  fairy  and  folk-tales, 
Russian  and  foreign,  is  one  aspect  of  this,  together  with  a  wider  range  of  for¬ 
eign  authors  in  translation — mostly  authors  of  animal  stories. 

The  earliest  book  in  the  Adler  collection,  with  text  and  illustrations  by  Lebe¬ 
dev,  published  in  Petrograd  in  1922  is  Marshak’s  Prikliuchenia  Chuch-lo  (Ad¬ 
ventures  of  a  Scarecrow) — a  fantastic  tale  of  a  scarecrow  who  is  lifted  off  by 
crows,  is  flown  to  New  York,  goes  west  by  train,  fights  buffaloes  and  native 
Americans,  meets  alligators  and  rescues  passengers  from  a  shipwreck.  All  this 
is  told  and  drawn  deadpan  in  a  style  that  ingeniously  combines  children’s 
script  and  stickman  pictures  with  effects— a  delicate  and  powerful  buffalo — 
that  a  child  would  marvel  at  but  could  not  draw.  It  fully  exemplifies  Lebedev’s 
own  comment: 

It  is  very  important  for  the  artist  who  works  on  children’s  books  to  have 
the  ability  and  the  know-how  to  again  experience  the  keen  inquisitiveness 
which  he  experienced  in  childhood.  But  if  the  artist  deliberately  tries  to 

44  Vloemans  (note  15). 

45  Quoted  in  Bettina  Hurlimann,  Three  Centuries  of  Children’s  Books  in  Europe,  first  published 
in  German  in  Vienna  1959.  English  translation  1967,  CUP.  Gor'kii  is  also  quoted,  also  1931,  on 
the  deprivation  for  Russian  children  caused  by  the  lack  of  imaginative  literature  for  children  to 
read. 
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think  like  a  child,  nothing  will  turn  out  right  and  he  will  be  easily  seen  to 
be  an  artistic  fake.46 

In  the  early  and  middle  twenties  the  tone  is  set  by  the  early  Mar¬ 
shak/Lebedev  books  and  by  Chukovskii’s  inventive  fables.47  There  is  nothing 
quite  like  Chuch-lo  in  later  years,  but  apart  from  these  leading  figures,  there 
is  in  the  Heure  Joyeuse  collection  an  edition  of  Alice  in  Wonderland  and  many 
more  books  whose  main  classification  must  be  humour. 

The  chief  way  in  which  analysing  the  content  by  reference  to  the  formal 
text  is  misleadingly  reductive  is  that  it  ignores  the  illustrations.  Study  of  the 
Adler  books  is  a  positive  pleasure,  whatever  the  nominal  content.  Marshak  is 
well-represented  in  the  collection  by  eight  books,  several  in  collaboration  with 
Vladimir  Lebedev  as  illustrator:  with  only  a  small  number  of  exceptions,  al¬ 
most  all  of  Lebedev’s  illustrations  for  children’s  books  were  with  Marshak, 
though  Marshak  used  many  different  artists.  Their  partnership  is  well  de¬ 
scribed  by  Kuznetsov,48  with  particular  emphasis  on  Lebedev’s  role  as  men¬ 
tor  of  the  young  artists  in  the  team.  Clearly  a  dominant  figure,  as  manager, 
entrepreneur,  writer — and  survivor — Marshak’s  work  is  fondly  and  vividly  re¬ 
membered  in  Alexander  Pasternak’s  memoirs: 

Childhood  memories  were  caught,  beautifully  and  accurately,  in  Mar¬ 
shak’s  fine  poem  ( Pozhar ),  1923.  The  first  edition,  well-illustrated  by 
Konashevich,  made  a  great  impression  on  all  its  readers — adults,  perhaps, 
even  more  than  children.  I  can  still  remember  some  of  Konashevich ’s  rich 
water-colours,  and  bitterly  regret  that  of  all  my  son’s  picture  books  we  pre¬ 
served  so  carefully,  this  one  failed  to  survive.  Nor  can  I  understand  the 
misguided  initiative  by  which  the  second  edition  was  up-dated.  It  seems 
that  Marshak  felt  bound  to  spoil  his  own  work,  as  well  as  the  illustrator’s, 
just  to  keep  up  with  the  times.  The  new  verses,  robbed  of  their  dated 
appeal,  were  bolstered  by  boring  black-and-white  pictures  of  contempo¬ 
rary  firemen,  evoking  none  of  the  first  edition’s  warm  feelings.  Certainly 
we  need  the  horribly  squalling  sirens  (poor  Sirens!)  of  the  modern,  high¬ 
speed  fire  brigade.  And  yet,  the  other  was  the  picturesque  old  Moscow,  in 
all  its  antiquated  richness.49 

Many  of  the  illustrations  are  clearly  in  the  tradition  set  by  the  avant-garde 
artists  of  the  years  before  and  just  after  the  revolution.  Alla  Rosenfeld50  has 

46  Literaturnyi  sovremmenik,  1933,  no.  12,  p.  204. 

47  The  measurable  political  content  is  also  different;  scores  are  higher  for  1930-32  than  for 
either  1920-29  or  1933-39. 

48  Erast  Davidovich  Kuznetsov,  L’illustrazione  del  Libro  per  Bambini  e  PAvanguardia  Russa  (Flo¬ 
rence,  Cantini,  1991). 

4Q  A.  Pasternak,  A  Vanished  Present,  translated  by  Ann  Pasternak  Slater  (Oxford,  1984),  p.  45. 
Pasternak’s  memory  falters  though  the  spirit  is  right.  In  fact,  several  editions  of  Pozhar  with  dif¬ 
ferent  illustrations  appeared  before  the  shabby  one  invoked  here. 

50  Defining  Russian  Graphic  Arts  (note  3). 
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a  persuasive  account  of  the  artistic  antecedents  of  these  Russian  artists.  Like 
Steiner,  but  to  different  purpose,  she  uses  the  Marshak/Lebedev  collabora¬ 
tion  Yesterday  and  Today  to  illustrate  her  point  that  Lebedev’s  books  were  ‘ex¬ 
cellent  expressions  of  the  Constructivist  principles  of  design’.  She  also  de¬ 
scribes  another  book  in  the  Adler  collection,  Post  ( Pochta ),  an  amusing  and 
informative — and  popular — collaboration  between  Marshak  and  the  construc¬ 
tivist  artist  (and  later  animator)  Mikhail  Tsekhanovskii.  At  the  ‘opposite  pole’ 
of  design  she  proposes  Vera  Ermolaeva,  oganiser  of  the  workshop  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  children’s  books  ‘Segodnia’  and  one  of  the  founders  of  UNOVIS,51 
who  illustrated  books  by  Kharms  and  Vvedenskii,  among  others,  in  a  free  and 
humorous  manner.  One  of  the  most  striking  books  in  the  Adler  collection,  de¬ 
scribed  by  Leveque  and  Plantureux  as  a  masterpiece,  is  an  atmospheric  work 
(Vvedenskii  and  Ermolaeva) — Rybaki  (Fishermen)  (Fig.  2) — about  the  haz¬ 
ards  and  comradeship  of  life  on  the  fishing  boats.52 

In  the  collection  as  a  whole,  the  layout  of  the  pages,  the  integration  of  pic¬ 
tures  and  text,  the  style  of  drawing,  are  a  kind  of  domestication  of  the  freedom 
opened  up  by  the  pioneers  of  futurism  and  constructivism.  The  pictures  draw 
you  on,  creating  a  belief  that  the  next  page  will  be  lively  and  interesting  too. 
There  is  a  surprisingly  small  proportion  of  duds.  The  pictures  are  not  con¬ 
fined,  as  the  text  is,  by  the  limitations  of  formal  subject-matter.  To  take  one 
example,  Kharms’s  Million  (Fig.  3)  has  been  described  as  a  ‘classic  of  Soviet 
children’s  literature’ — though  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  being  said  by  someone 
who  had  seen  and  read  the  book.  Its  text  is  extremely  banal.  Yet  the  little  book 
as  a  whole  springs  to  life  through  the  humorous  vigour  of  the  illustrations, 
by  Konashevich.  There  is  an  interesting  contrast  with  the  other  example  of 
Kharms’s  work  in  the  collection:  How  Father  shot  me  a  Polecat  (O  tom ,  kak 
papa  zastrelil  mne  khorka )  (Fig.  4),  an  engaging  rhyming  tale  as  the  title  im¬ 
plies;  but  with  the  unfortunate  polecat  ending  up  shot  by  accident  and  stuffed. 
Not  the  normal  happy  ending  of  a  child’s  animal  story,  but  perhaps  showing 
Kharms’s  subversive  side.53  In  this  case  pictures  (by  Vasnetsov)  and  words  do 
match  one  another  in  wit  and  style. 

Illustration  in  colour  is  needed  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  books’  appeal.  But 
brief  description  of  a  selection  of  the  books,  not  necessarily  by  the  star  artists, 
gives  a  flavour  of  their  subject-matter  and  of  the  variety  of  approach  to  illus¬ 
tration.  A  small  sample  is  represented  by  an  account  of  the  first  ten  books  in 

51  Vera  Ermolaeva  died  in  a  gulag  in  Karaganda  in  1938.  She  was  not  sufficiently  well  regarded 
to  figure  in  Gankina’s  Russkie  khudozhniki  detskoi  knigi. 

52  It  is  curious  that  this  collaboration  between  Vvedenskii  and  Ermolaeva  should  have  been  one 
of  half  a  dozen  chosen  for  publication  by  Perry  Brooks  with  English  text  during  the  war. 

53  That  Kharms  was  not  a  natural  writer  for  children  is  suggested  by  a  line  of  dialogue  from 
one  of  his  best  known  stories,  Starukha :  ‘  “And  which,  in  your  opinion,  are  better;  dead  people  or 
children?”  I  asked’,  D.  Kharms,  The  Old  Woman  (Bristol  Classical  Press,  1995),  p.  13. 
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BO?  KimOO  cayMMMKJfe  f  HtO 

B  py§aia<>i§  npooio^  pipfifsaapi 
?  (MM  P  npp%'T|'XtH»<0^  Mpp, 


A  aarap  papaaaea  aa*»?  aapxyiiuao 


tiller  py6aaa;  h  mmam  e  «$«*»?, 
OoAaaa  6amat  a  .&&&** 

Ooiaaa,  Apmmo  aoApaa  a^a«?, 
C-P^paa  a  yppa  Maaaa?. 


‘  •  -  V  S\v\s\v\N\.-  -s^-V-  -  .V  •  sssvS  S..WN\^VNv\\V^\\s  ,«xW 


Fig.  2.  Rybaki.  Text  A.  Vvedenskii,  illustrations  V.  Ermolaeva. 
[Leningrad],  Molodaia  gvardiia,  1931. 
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Fig.  3.  Million.  Text  D.  Kharms,  illustrations  V.  Konashevich.  [Leningrad], 

Molodaia  gvardiia,  1931. 


AAHHM/i  XAF&tC 


' 


Fig.  4.  O  tom ,  kak  papa  zastrelil  mne  khor'ka.  Text  D.  Kharms,  illustrations 
Iu.  Vasnetsov.  [Leningrad],  Gosudarstvennoe  izdatel'stvo,  1930. 
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alphabetical  order  of  the  named  author. 

1.  Centre  of  Gravity  ( Tsentr  tiazhesti)  (Fig.  5),  text  by  A.  Abramov,  illus¬ 
trated  by  K.  V.  Kuznetsov,  is  in  four  colours;  simple  science  with  semi¬ 
abstract  pictures,  some  almost  diagrammatic,  of  trams,  trains,  tractors, 
cars  tools  and  children.  A  rocking  horse  is  part  of  the  story  of  balance 
and  leverage;  but  a  bird  and  a  baby  bear  are  there  for  fun,  and  so  is  the 
boy  on  the  cover  waving  sempahore  flags. 

2.  Summer  ( Leto ),  no  text  apart  from  a  publisher’s  message  asking  if  V.  P. 
Akhmetev,  the  illustrator,  has  done  well.  Pictorially  fluid,  a  shade  ab¬ 
stract,  full  of  animation,  showing  the  pleasure  of  work,  and  recreation 
for  the  young  ‘Octoberists’  on  the  kolkhoz. 

3.  First  of  May  ( Pervoe  maia ),  text  by  Z.  N.  Aleksandrova,  illustrations  by 
Zenkovich.  A  satirical  cover  shows  the  enemy:  officer,  capitalist,  priest. 
Narrative  text,  separate  from  pictures,  describing  how  the  schoolchildren 
celebrate  the  First  of  May;  water-colour  style  pictures  show  the  parade 
of  happy  children.  Caricature  figures  in  the  carnival  with  children,  ap¬ 
parently  from  many  countries,  celebrating — the  children  delicately  pre¬ 
sented. 

4.  Wind  on  the  Stream  ( Veter  na  rechke ),  slight  text  by  Z.  N.  Aleksandrova; 
illustrations  by  V.  I.  Ivanova  show  nursery  school  children  taken  to  the 
little  river,  playing  games,  undressing,  splashing  about,  dressing,  going 
back  for  lunch  (staffing  ratio  one  adult  to  thirty-eight  children).  Light¬ 
ness  and  gaiety  in  the  simple  tale  and  its  lively  pictures. 

5.  At  Anchor  (Na  iakore )  (Fig.  6),  text  by  V.  S.  Alfeevskii  and  T.  A.  Lebe¬ 
deva,  illustrations  by  Lebedeva.  This  shows  the  comings  and  goings  of  a 
port — ships,  cargo,  passengers,  warehouses — in  a  free  and  easy  impres¬ 
sionistic  way,  in  rather  a  humorous  manner.  Two  low-key  colours  with 
dashes  of  bright  red  to  set  them  off.  A  notorious  error  in  the  name  of  a 
ship  at  anchor  caused  this  edition  to  be  withdrawn:  reversing  the  Russian 
letter  h  in  the  name  would  not  have  mattered  if  the  name  had  not  been 
Lenin’s  ‘Il'ich’. 

6.  Park  of  Culture  and  Leisure  (Park  kul'tury  i  otdykha )  (Fig.  7),  no  text, 
illustrations  by  Alfeevskii  and  Lebedeva;  pictures  in  even  more  freehand 
style  of  weekend  activities  in  a  public  park;  swimming,  boating,  tennis 
and  other  ball-games,  listening  to  the  band,  going  to  an  acrobatic  show. 
Similarly  relaxed,  humorous  and  cartoon-like.  A  Book  Day,  including  a 
children’s  book  kiosk,  is  part  of  the  fun — the  only  didactic  note. 

7.  Stormy  Weather  ( Kuterma ),  text  by  N.  N.  Aseev,  illustrations  by  A.  A. 
Deineka.  One  of  three  titles  by  this  artist  in  the  collection,  this  one  il¬ 
lustrates  winter  verses  with  a  dramatic  cover  and  five  atmospheric  black- 
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Fig.  5.  Tsentr  tiazhesti.  Text  Al.  Abramov,  illustrations  K.  Kuznetsov. 

[Moscow],  Molodaia  gvardiia,  1931. 
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OTM3  «M0/10,aAfl  rBAP^Mfl>  1931 


Fig.  6.  Na  iakore.  Text  V.  Alfeevskii,  illustrations  T.  Lebedeva. 
[Moscow],  Molodaia  gvardiia,  1931. 
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Fig.  7.  Park  kul'tury  i  otdykha.  Illustrations  V.  Alfeevskii  and  T.  Lebedeva. 
[Moscow],  Gosudarstvennoe  izdatel'stvo,  1930. 
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and-white  pictures — very  confidently  and  economically  composed — of 
winter  scenes. 

8.  Russian  Folk  Toys  (. Russkie  narodnye  igrushki ),  text  by  A.  Bakushinskii, 
illustrator  A.  Denshin.  First  of  a  series  of  booklets  (not  strictly  for  chil¬ 
dren  but  likely  to  appeal  to  them)  showing,  in  this  case,  moulded  clay 
toys,  as  if  hand-coloured,  the  colours  vivid,  in  a  child’s  way;  with  an  in¬ 
formative  text,  in  a  style  to  convey  their  charm  rather  than  reproduce 
their  appearance. 

9.  A  Hymn  to  Construction  ( Pesri  o  stroike ),  text  by  Agniia  Bar  to  with  il¬ 
lustrations  by  Tat'iana  Mavrina:  how  the  task  of  equipping  the  Soviet 
Union  with  the  factories,  machines,  water,  roads  and  agriculture  needed 
in  the  modern  world  is  being  carried  out.  The  illustrations  are  bold,  us¬ 
ing  blocks  of  colour  and  the  placing  of  figures  and  text  to  persuasive 
effect.  The  message  is  clear,  the  pictures  quite  abstract  but  with  enough 
detail  to  catch  a  child’s  attention. 

10.  The  Dirty  Little  Girl  ( Devochka  chumazia ),  text  again  by  Barto,  but  with 
a  different  artist,  V.  I.  Ivanova.  A  mother  quizzes  a  small  girl  covered  in 
dirt  about  how  it  happened.  Repetition  in  text  and  picture  is  part  of  the 
structure  of  the  little  tale.  Friends  arrive  with  jug  and  basin,  the  dirty 
girl  washes,  orderly  play  resumes.  The  figures  are  sketched  in  lightly, 
hand-drawn  captions  as  well  as  text  are  part  of  the  structure  of  the  page 
layout. 

In  spite  of  relaxation  on  subject-matter  in  the  course  of  the  early  thirties, 
the  introduction  of  the  concept  of  Socialist  Realism  from  1932  pressed  down 
on  artists  from  a  different  direction.  The  change  did  not  happen  overnight, 
among  children’s  books  or  in  art  generally.54  Innovative  children’s  books  went 
on  being  published  almost  to  the  end  of  the  thirties.  But,  even  before  the  purge 
of  Marshak’s  press,  a  clear  warning  appeared  in  Pravda  in  March  1936  in  an 
article  about  a  Marshak/Lebedev  collaboration  headed  ‘On  painter-daubers’: 

This  is  a  book  which  you  leaf  through  with  revulsion,  like  a  pathological- 
anatomical  atlas  ....  As  if  some  gloomy,  savage  had  walked  through  the 
whole  book,  ruining  everything,  soiling  it,  leaving  its  dirty  work  on  every¬ 
thing.  And  having  done  its  foul  business,  wrote  its  name  with  pleasure: 
‘drawings  by  the  artist  Vladimir  Lebedev’.55 


54  The  gradual  way  in  which  Socialist  Realism  developed,  and  other  forms  of  art  survived,  is 
illustrated  in  E.  F.  Kovtun,  Sovetskoe  isskustvo  20-30-kh  godov  (Leningrad,  Isskustvo,  Leningrad- 
skoe  otdelenie,  1988).  A  number  of  our  children’s  artists  appear. 

55  Quoted  in  Avant-Garde  Art  in  Russia  1920-1930  (Parkstone,  Aurora  1996). 
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Ukrainian  books 

After  the  Civil  War,  Ukrainians,  for  the  first  time  in  centuries,  were  permitted 
to  publish  and  develop  their  own  literature.  The  twenties  naturally  saw  a  great 
expansion  of  Ukrainian  education  and  literature.  But  the  degree  of  autonomy 
that  was  permitted  to  the  Ukrainian  communist  government,  in  this  as  in  other 
spheres,  could  not  survive  the  successive  stages  of  imposition  of  Soviet  Rus¬ 
sian  power.  From  the  beginning  of  the  First  Five-Year  Plan,  Ukraine,  with  its 
mineral  and  agricultural  resources,  was  crucial  to  plans  for  industrialising  the 
USSR. 

It  might  be  expected  that  the  strand  of  Ukrainian  independence  would  be 
reflected  in  the  content  of  the  books,  at  least  to  some  degree,  perhaps  in 
marked  differences  in  subject  matter  from  the  Russian  books.  But  in  fact  the 
subject  matter  of  the  Ukrainian  books  for  these  years  falls  into  much  the  same 
groupings  as  those  from  Russia:  in  order  again,  the  largest  groups  are  industry; 
transport;  socialising  children;  agriculture;  animals;  and  politics.  However, 
categories  missing  from  the  Ukraine  group  of  books  but  represented  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  are  toys,  fantasy,  nature  and  science.  These  omissions  make  the  Ukrainian 
books  as  a  group  even  more  utilitarian  than  those  from  Russia.  No  obvious 
explanation  for  this  difference  suggests  itself,  but  deserves  further  thought.56 
As  to  political  content,  analysis  on  the  same  basis  described  above  for  Russian 
books,  about  20  per  cent  have  no  political  content,  and  rather  over  1 5  per  cent 
are  strongly  political.  These  differences  from  Russia  are  the  almost  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  lack  of  the  categories  described  in  the  previous  paragraph. 

Writers  and  artists  from  Ukraine  are  less  well-recorded  in  reference  works 
than  those  from  Russia — though  in  general  the  standard  of  art  in  the  books 
of  the  two  groups  would  be  hard  to  distinguish.  The  85  titles  represent  49 
authors  and  39  artists.  Most  prolific,  both  as  author  and  illustrator,  of  oth¬ 
ers’  books  as  well  as  of  his  own,  is  Borys  Kriukov.  Of  those  49,  a  book  on 
Ukrainian  children’s  literature  published  in  Moscow  in  19  8  2  57  lists  only  six 
authors,  with  substantial  articles  on  four:  Oles'  Donchenko,  Oksana  Ivanenko, 
Mariia  Pryhara  and  Natalia  Zabila.  Very  few  artists  appear  in  the  the  substan¬ 
tial  biographical  dictionary  of  Ukrainian  art  Mystetstvo  Ukrainy?8 

The  writers  and  artists  may  be  neglected,  but  their  works  survive.  A  few  ex¬ 
amples  show  the  quality  and  versatility  of  their  work.  Kriukov’s  Trevoga  (Fire 
Alarm)  (Fig.  8)  is  told  in  pictures  only.  The  title  speaks  for  itself,  and  the 
little  book  rivals  the  Konashevich/Marshak  Pozhar  for  vigour  and  excitement. 

56  In  the  second  half  of  the  twenties  and  the  early  thirties  the  ‘pedologists’  were  just  as  vocif¬ 
erous  and  influential  in  Ukraine  as  in  Russia  (see  Antologiia  pedgagicheskoi  mysli  Ukrainy  (note  8), 
p.  598,  n.  2),  and  they  too  led  a  vigorous  campaign  against  fairy  tales.  E.  Ianovskaia’s  Nuzhna  li 
skazka  proletarskomu  rebenku?  was  published  in  Kharkov  in  1925. 

57  Iurii  Iarmysh,  Detskaia  literatura  Ukrainy  (Moscow,  Detskaia  literatura,  1982). 

58  Mystetstvo  Ukrainy.  Biohrafichnyi  dovidnyk  (Kiev,  Ukrains'ka  entsiklopediia),  1997. 
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Rachev’s  Kolhospnyi  stavok  (Kolkhoz  Pond)  (Fig.  9),  with  a  slight  didactic  text, 
has  witty  and  charming  pictures  of  pond  life,  with  the  new  kolkhoz  as  back¬ 
ground.  Natalia  Dirsh’s  lak  zviriv  lovyly  (Catching  Wild  Animals)  (Fig.  10), 
illustrated  by  Serhii  Kononchuk,  shows  white  hunters,  assisted  by  natives  of 
Africa,  trapping  animals  for  the  zoo,  the  animals  sprightly.  Type  and  illustra¬ 
tions  complement  each  other,  picking  up  a  device  of  the  early  avant-garde. 
Among  the  Yiddish  books,  a  particularly  vivid  example  (Fig.  11)  shows  a 
Young  Pioneer  shaking  off  the  authority  of  his  Jewish  father.  Among  the  most 
striking  of  the  Ukrainian  books  is  Pro  moria  i  pro  maiak  (About  the  Sea  and 
the  Lighthouse)  (Fig.  12),  with  bold  and  clear  illustrations  by  S.  Uzunova 
to  verses  by  Maiakovskii.  The  Ukrainian  part  of  the  collection  needs  further 
study  and  deserves  an  article  to  itself. 

Conclusion 

The  books  in  the  Adler  collection,  because  so  closely  dated  to  a  short  pe¬ 
riod,  offer  a  reasonable  picture  of  those  produced  in  1930-32.  Comparison 
with  books  produced  in  the  Soviet  Union  over  a  longer  period,  1920-1940, 
suggests  significant  differences  in  content  as  between  these  years  and  those 
before  and  after.  It  should  not  be  surprising  that  more  of  the  children’s  books 
of  these  years  dealt  with  the  efforts  of  the  Five-Year  Plan  in  industry  and  agri¬ 
culture  than  in  the  twenties;  and  this  is  strongly  confirmed.  Nor  is  it  surpris¬ 
ing,  given  the  efforts  of  the  educationalists  through  the  twenties,  with  support 
from  Krupskaia  and  the  suspicion  of  the  censors,  that  folk  and  fairy  tales  are 
lacking.  This  too  is  confirmed.  An  even  stronger  conclusion,  which  can  be 
drawn  from  the  collection  itself,  is  that  whatever  the  nominal  subject  matter 
the  artists  can  still  produce  books  that  will  give  pleasure  to  children.  Marina 
Tsvetaeva’s  words  at  the  head  of  this  article  are  not  the  product  of  scientific 
analysis  and  comparison.  But  their  spirit  is  surely  right. 


I  would  like  to  thank  my  editor,  Dr  Christine  Thomas,  and  Fran^oise  Leveque  of  the 
Bibliotheque  l’Heure  Joyeuse  for  encouragement  and  much  practical  help. 
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Fig.  8.  Trevoga.  Illustrations  B.  Kriukov.  [Kiev],  Kul'tura,  [n.d.] 
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Fig.  9.  Kolohospnyi  stavok.  Text  F.  Mikhal'chenko,  illustrations  Ie.  Rachov. 

[N.p.],  Molodyi  bil'shovyk,  1932. 
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Fig.  10.  Iak  zviriv  lovyli.  Text  Natalia  Dirsh,  illustrations  Serhii  Kononchuk. 

[N.p.],  Molodyi  bil'shovyk,  [n.d.]. 
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Fig.  11.  ‘Tsyp-Tsap’  (Bezvirnyk).  Text  (in  Yiddish)  B.  Hutians'kyi,  illustrations 

P.  Kats.  [Kiev],  Tsentrvydav,  [n.d.]. 
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Fig.  12.  Pro  moria  i pro  maiak.  Text  V.  Maiakovskii,  illustrations  S.  Uzunova. 

[N.p.],  Molodyi  bil'shovyk,  [n.d.]. 


The  Library  Purges  of  1932-1937  in  Soviet  Russia 


M.  V.  Zelenov 

On  30  October  1929  the  Secretariat  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  adopted  a  decree  ‘On  the  improvement  of  library  work’,  which 
mentioned  the  need  ‘to  carry  out  a  review  of  the  book  stock  of  all  libraries 
and  clear  it  of  publications  which  are  ideologically  harmful,  obsolete  or  inap¬ 
propriate  to  the  type  of  library  concerned’.1  No  preparatory  materials  bearing 
on  this  document  have  survived  in  the  original  records  of  the  CC  Secretariat.2 
Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  origins  of  the  decree  by  N.  K.  Krupskaia,  Chair  of 
the  Political  Enlightenment  Administration  (Glavpolitprosvet)  of  the  RSFSR 
People’s  Commissariat  of  Education  (Narkompros),  in  a  letter  to  her  deputy 
A.  G.  Kravchenko:  ‘Under  pressure  from  the  Cultural  Departments  [i.e.  of 
the  trade  unions — M.Z.],  APPO  TsK  [the  CC  Department  of  Agitation,  Pro¬ 
paganda  and  the  Press — M.Z.]  inserted  at  the  last  minute  a  clause  on  purg¬ 
ing  into  the  resolution  on  library  work.  [. . .  ]  The  trade  unions  are  demand¬ 
ing  that  GPP  [Glavpolitprosvet — M.Z.]  should  give  them  an  exhaustive  list  of 
books  with  a  bourgeois  tendency’.3  Indeed,  two  weeks  before  this,  Trud,  the 
official  organ  of  the  All-Union  Central  Council  of  Trade  Unions  (VTsSPS), 
had  published  Circular  No.  242,  ‘Learning  the  lessons  of  the  Dnepropetrovsk 
wrecking’,  which  gave  vent  to  a  barely  concealed  call  for  the  removal  of  ‘harm¬ 
ful’  publications.4  Despite  Krupskaia’s  opposition,  an  anonymous  official  in 
Narkompros  took  the  decision  to  withdraw  up  to  80%  of  publications  from 
public  libraries.5  These  purges  reached  a  peak  in  the  summer  of  1932.  Books 
removed  from  libraries  included  not  only  literary  classics  but  also  works  of 
Marx,  Lenin  and  Stalin.  Everything  that  happened  after  this  is  little  known 
from  studies  so  far  published.6 

1  Spravochnik  partiinogo  rabotnika,  vyp.  7,  ch.  2  (Moscow  and  Leningrad,  1930),  p.  272. 

2  Rossiiskii  tsentr  khraneniia  i  izucheniia  dokumentov  noveishei  istorii  (henceforth  RTs- 
KhlDNI),  f.  17,  op.  1 13,  d.  794. 

3  N.  K.  Krupskaia,  O  bibliotechnom  dele.  Sb.  trudov,  t.  2  (Moscow,  1983),  p.  388. 

4  Trud,  17  October  1929.  Also  Krasnyi  bibliotekar ,  1929,  no.  10,  pp.  7-8. 

5  Biulleten  Narkomprosa ,  1932,  no.  61,  p.  6. 

6  On  the  purges  of  the  1920s  and  1930s,  see:  Merle  Fainsod,  ‘Censorship  in  the  USSR — 
a  documented  record’,  Problems  of  Communism,  V,  March-April  1956,  pp.  12-19;  Bertram  D. 
Wolfe,  ‘Krupskaya  purges  the  people’s  libraries’,  Survey,  no.  72,  Summer  1969,  pp.  141-155; 
Boris  Raymond,  Krupskaia  and  Soviet  Russian  librarianship,  1917-1939  (Metuchen,  NJ  /  London, 
1979);  Boris  Korsch,  The  permanent  purge  of  Soviet  libraries  (Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem, 
Soviet  and  East  European  Research  Centre,  Research  Paper  no.  50)  (Jerusalem,  1983).  The 
purges  of  the  1920s  are  mentioned  in  these  Russian  publications:  I.  L.  Benderskii,  ‘Bibliotech- 
naia  rabota  profsoiuzov’,  in:  Bibliotechnoe  delo  v  period  NEPa  (1921-1929) .  Sb.  nauchnykh  trudov, 
ch.  2  (Moscow,  1991),  pp.  70,  81, 93;  M.  Glazkov,  ‘Poslerevoliutsionnaia  bibliotechnaia  politika’, 
Moskovskii zhurnal,  1993,  no.  7,  pp.  42-44;  L.  N.  Arifulova,  ‘Vozvrashchenie  “repressirovannykh” 
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1932-1935 

By  an  irony  of  fate  it  was  again  the  trade  unions  which  initiated  a  new  shift  in 
the  policy  on  purging.  On  4  September  1932,  Trud  published  a  VTsSPS  de¬ 
cree  criticising  deviations  in  library  work.  Exactly  a  month  later,  a  decree  from 
the  Narkompros  Collegium,  ‘On  the  review  of  the  book  stock  of  libraries’,  ad¬ 
mitted  mistakes  and  distortions  of  policy  in  the  purging  of  libraries.  As  a  result 
it  was  seen  as  necessary  ‘to  end  the  mass  removal  of  books  from  libraries  im¬ 
mediately’.* * * * 7  The  Section  for  Mass  Political  Education  was  ordered  to  produce 
within  ten  days  a  draft  order  on  procedures  for  the  retention  and  removal  of 
books.  The  head  of  the  main  censorship  administration  Glavlit,  B.  M.  Volin, 
was  nominated  to  lead  a  commission  to  prepare  a  report  on  book  stocks  for  the 
Narkompros  Collegium  within  fifteen  days.  On  1 6  October,  N.  V.  Mal'tsev — a 
member  of  the  Narkompros  Collegium,  also  of  the  Central  Control  Com¬ 
mission  (TsKK)  which  investigated  the  morality  of  Party  members,  and  a 
former  deputy  head  of  the  Central  Committee’s  Agitation  and  Propaganda 
Department — sent  his  superiors  a  letter  describing  the  barbarity  of  the  purges 
and  criticising  the  VTsSPS.  Mal'tsev  also  suggested  T)  approaching  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee  with  a  proposal  to  end  the  purges  immediately  ...  2)  setting 
up  a  commission  attached  to  the  Central  Control  Commission  Presidium  to 
uncover  the  real  perpetrators  of  the  criminal  implementation  of  the  purges, 
and  to  prepare  measures  for  liquidating  the  harmful  consequences  of  this  con¬ 
duct’.8 

On  23  October  1932  the  People’s  Commissar  for  Enlightenment,  A.  S.  Bub¬ 
nov  (1880-1949),  reported  to  the  Politburo  on  the  ‘distortions’  in  the  review 
of  book  stocks.  The  following  decision  was  adopted:  ‘In  view  of  the  unac¬ 
ceptable,  essentially  anti-Soviet  character  of  the  purge  of  libraries  carried  out 
over  the  last  two  years,  to  terminate  immediately  the  purging,  transfer  and 
sale  of  books  from  all  libraries’.  In  addition  it  was  decided  to  set  up  a  com¬ 
mission  attached  to  the  Presidium  of  the  Central  Control  Commission  ‘to 
expose  the  real  culprits  responsible  for  the  criminal  conduct  of  the  purges  and 
to  prepare  measures’.9  N.  K.  Antipov  (1894-1938),  a  member  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Control  Commission  Presidium,  compiled  a  list  of  members  for  a  ‘TsKK 
commission  on  libraries’,  which  was  formally  approved  by  consultation  with 
Politburo  members  on  30  October.  The  commission  had  23  members,  under 


knig’,  in:  Istoriia,  istoriografiia,  bibliotechnoe  delo.  Tezisy  nauchno-prakticheskoi  konferentsii  spetsialis- 

tov  GPIB,  19-20  maia  1994  g.  (Moscow,  1994),  pp.  40-41;  and  Sud'by  bibliotek  dorevoliutsionnoi 

Rossii:  20-30-e  gg.  XXv.  Konferentsiia  1-3  oktiabria  1996  goda.  Tezisy  soobshchenii  (St  Petersburg, 

1996),  pp.  18,  27,  82. 

7  Biulleteri  Narkomprosa,  1932,  no.  61,  p.  6. 

8  ‘Bol'shevizatsiia  knizhnogo  fonda.  Velikii  perelom  v  bibliotechnom  dele’  [by  A.  Vatlin]. 
Nezavisimaia  gazeta.  Knizhnoe  obozrenie  ‘Ex  libris  NG’,  20  May  1999,  p.  16. 

9  RTsKhIDNI,  f.  17,  op.  3,  d.  904, 1.  4. 
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the  chairmanship  of  A.  S.  Enukidze  (1877-1937),  a  member  of  the  Central 
Executive  Committee  (TsIK)  of  the  USSR  and  of  the  Central  Control  Com¬ 
mission.  They  included  representatives  of  Narkompros  (N.  N.  Kolotilov,  N.  V. 
Mal'tsev  and  N.  K.  Krupskaia),  of  Glavlit  (A.  A.  Sol'ts),  and  the  directors  of 
the  Saltykov-Shchedrin  Public  Library,  the  V.  I.  Lenin  Public  Library  and 
Moscow  University  Library.  On  8  November  1932,  after  a  report  from  the 
Central  Control  Commission,  the  Politburo  passed  this  issue  to  the  Central 
Committee’s  Orgburo  for  final  resolution.10 

Narkompros  formulated  the  Party’s  recommendations  in  the  shape  of  its 
Order  of  2  February  1933,  ‘On  procedures  for  the  acquisition,  retention  and 
removal  of  books  from  libraries’.  It  was  recognised  as  necessary  to  end  the 
purges  and  liquidate  the  restricted  holdings  ( spetsfondy )  in  district  ( raion ), 
town,  rural  and  regional  ( oblast ')  libraries.11  For  the  overall  supervision  of 
work  on  the  review  of  library  book  stocks,  a  Central  Standing  Commission,  at¬ 
tached  to  Glavlit,  was  set  up,  headed  by  B.  M.  Volin.  Analogous  commissions 
were  formed  under  the  territory  (krai)  and  regional  education  departments 
(ONOs). 

On  25  February  1933  the  All-Russian  Conference  of  Heads  of  Territory  and 
Regional  Educational  Departments  adopted  a  resolution,  ‘On  the  liquidation 
of  the  harmful  consequences  of  purging  library  book  stocks’,  in  which  it  was 
acknowledged  that  the  Narkompros  decrees  on  the  ending  of  the  purges  had 
not  been  obeyed.12  A  secret  circular  of  the  Central  Committee,  No.  1 13/79  of 
16  June  1933,  signed  by  the  deputy  head  of  the  Cultural  Propaganda  Depart¬ 
ment,  A.  Stetskii,  stated  that  efforts  to  stop  the  purges  had  been  unsuccessful. 
Party  organs  were  asked  to  take  the  situation  in  hand.13 

In  individual  localities  the  practice  of  purges  came  to  an  end  much  later.  For 
example,  in  the  city  of  Gorky  (Nizhnii  Novgorod),  the  Territory  Commission 
for  work  on  the  liquidation  of  mistakes  in  the  review  of  library  book  stocks 
was  set  up  by  an  order  of  the  head  of  the  education  department  only  on  9 
September  1933.  The  commission  was  headed  by  V.  E.  Babkin,  in  charge  of 
the  local  Krailit  (censorship  office),  who  had  completed  two  years  of  primary 
schooling  and  political-education  courses  in  librarianship.  In  one  of  his  circu¬ 
lars  to  district  commissions  and  censorship  organs  he  rephrased  B.  Volin’s  or¬ 
der:  T.  The  removal  of  books  from  libraries  is  permitted  only  by  special  order 
of  the  Territory  Commission.  2.  All  instructions  from  Glavpolitprosvet  on  the 
review  of  book  stocks  in  mass  libraries,  including  those  of  1932,  are  cancelled. 

10  RTsKhIDNI,  f.  17,  op.  3,  d.  905, 11.  13-14,  and  d.  906, 1.  14. 

11  Biulleten  Narkomprosa ,  1933,  no.  6,  p.  11. 

12  Biulleten  Narkomprosa ,  1933,  no.  7,  p.  6. 

13  RTsKhIDNI,  f.  17,  op.  120,  d.  87,  11.  27-28.  For  a  treatment  of  this  circular,  see:  M.  V. 
Zelenov,  ‘K  istorii  pervonachal'nogo  etapa  stanovleniia  spetskhrana  v  glavnoi  biblioteke  Sovetskoi 
Rossii  (1920-30-e  gody)’,  Solanus,  New  series,  vol.  12  (1998),  pp.  70-71. 
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3.  It  is  categorically  forbidden  to  use  information  from  the  Book  Centre  on 
books  consigned  to  pulping  for  the  purpose  of  removing  books  from  libraries. 

4.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Territory  and  District  Commissions,  publica¬ 
tions  which  are  clearly  counterrevolutionary  or  religious  must  be  withdrawn 
. . .  5.  The  removal  of  books  solely  on  the  ground  that  they  are  printed  in  the 
old  orthography  is  prohibited.’14  The  circular  also  stated  that  the  restricted 
holdings  in  libraries  must  be  opened,  but  that  the  works  of  Trotskii  and  Zi- 
nov'ev  must  not  be  issued. 

Thus  Glavlit  attempted  to  monopolise  the  administration  of  the  purges  but 
not  to  end  them  (which  was  impossible  in  conditions  of  constant  political  and 
ideological  conflict).  At  the  same  time,  the  scale  of  the  purges  was  substantially 
reduced.  For  example,  in  the  entire  year  of  1933,  only  87  book  titles  published 
in  1932-1933  were  removed  on  the  orders  of  Glavlit,  the  Moscow  Oblit  and 
Lengorlit.15  Only  three  of  these  were  literary  works:  Bandurskii’s  Naperekor, 
V.  Ramo’s  Russkii  ostrov,  and  A.  Tverdiak’s  Takaia  zhizn  (a  novella,  published 
in  the  Samara  journal  Volzhskaia  nov  No.  1-2,  1933).  The  remaining  titles 
are  partly  agricultural  and  technical  in  content,  and  partly  political  fiction  and 
writing  on  current  affairs.  Reasons  for  withdrawing  the  latter  were  either  that 
they  were  poor  translations  of  Stalin’s  works,  or  twists  in  foreign  policy  (books 
by  Bratkovskii  on  Polish  fascism  were  removed),  or  other  ideological  grounds. 

In  spite  of  all  the  prohibitions,  local  purges  did  not  cease.  In  an  attempt 
to  regulate  the  situation,  the  state  resorted  to  more  forcible  methods  of  di¬ 
rection.  On  27  March  1934,  a  decree  by  the  USSR  Central  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  ‘On  libraries  in  the  USSR’,  declared  that  individuals  guilty  of  wasting 
library  resources  would  be  held  answerable  under  criminal  and  civil  law.16  Af¬ 
ter  this  decree,  additional  regulations  from  Sovnarkom  and  Narkompros  were 
introduced  to  determine  criminal  responsibility.17  On  15  June  1934  the  cen¬ 
tral  and  local  administration  of  the  purges  was  restructured.  The  ostensible 
reason  for  the  restructuring  was  the  continued  arbitrary  purging,  which  had 
to  be  stopped.  It  can  be  conjectured,  however,  that  one  of  the  real  reasons 
for  the  reorganisation  was  the  concealed  rivalry  and  mutual  personal  hostility 
between  the  head  of  Glavlit,  B.  M.  Volin,  and  the  People’s  Commissar  for  En¬ 
lightenment,  A.  S.  Bubnov.  The  commissions  attached  to  Glavlit  and  the  local 
education  departments,  which  had  been  set  up  in  February  1932,  were  dis¬ 
solved  by  an  order  from  the  Deputy  People’s  Commissar  for  Enlightenment, 

14  Gosudarstvennyi  arkhiv  Nizhegorodskoi  Oblasti  (henceforth  GANO),  f.  1457,  op.  2,  d.  5, 

I.  152. 

15  The  list  of  books  is  given  in  a  Glavlit  Order  of  February  1934:  GANO,  f.  1457,  op.  2,  d.  6, 

II.  40-44.  A  second  list  of  books  removed  in  1933  contains  85  items;  GANO,  f.  1457,  op.  2,  d.  10, 
11.  91-94. 

16  SZSSSR,  1934,  no.  18,  p.  141. 

17  Biulleteri  Narkomprosa,  1934,  no.  34,  pp.  13-15. 
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M.  Epshtein.  From  that  point  onwards  the  withdrawal  of  books  was  possible 
only  with  the  permission  of  the  Narkompros  Libraries  Administration,  estab¬ 
lished  in  September  1933.  All  books  previously  removed  had  to  be  returned 
to  the  libraries’  main  collections.18  On  7  July  1934  the  procedure  was  speci¬ 
fied  for  agreeing  lists  of  books  which,  in  the  opinion  of  librarians,  should  be 
withdrawn  from  libraries.  Most  importantly,  an  order  from  Narkompros  con¬ 
solidated  the  leading  role  of  the  heads  of  the  Territory  Education  Departments 
and  of  Narkompros  in  ruling  on  questions  affecting  the  removal  of  books.19 

It  should  not  be  thought,  however,  that  after  this  Glavlit  abandoned  its  prac¬ 
tice  of  purging  books  from  libraries.  Both  before  and  after  all  Epshtein’s  in¬ 
structions,  it  was  issuing  orders  for  withdrawals.  Information  on  the  number 
of  books  removed  is  contradictory.  A  list  compiled  by  Glavlit  of  publications 
withdrawn  in  the  whole  of  1934  contains  only  46  titles,  most  of  them  on  tech¬ 
nical  and  economic  subjects.20  However,  an  examination  of  surviving  Glavlit 
orders  from  April  up  to  December  1934  revealed  73  titles  earmarked  for  re¬ 
moval.  Glavlit  orders  from  December  1934  to  January  1935  list  a  further  28 
titles.21 

During  this  period  we  see  the  state  and  the  Party  attempting  unsuccessfully 
to  put  an  end  to  the  mass  purges  of  libraries,  but  (despite  declarations  that  they 
were  to  cease  completely)  simultaneously  recognising  the  need  to  preserve 
both  the  institutionalised  direction  of  ideological  processes  and  the  regulation 
of  the  information  flow.  Against  the  background  of  continuing  uncontrolled 
purges,  an  administrative  game  was  being  played  out  in  which  functions  and 
powers  were  redistributed  between  Glavlit  and  Narkompros.  At  the  outset 
Narkompros  had  the  upper  hand,  but  at  the  very  end  of  1934  the  position 
of  Glavlit  was  strengthened  thanks  to  a  decree  from  the  RSFSR  Sovnarkom 
of  26  December  which  instituted  the  posting  of  Glavlit  political  censors  and 
representatives  to  publishing-houses,  editorial  offices  and  printing  works  (at 
the  expense  of  the  organisations  concerned).22  A  new  feature  appeared  in  the 
organisation  of  purges  and  the  work  of  Glavlit  from  1933  onwards:  Glavlit 
began  to  compile  composite  lists  of  books  subject  to  removal  from  libraries. 
Such  lists  had  appeared  as  early  as  mid- 1924,  but  then  they  had  been  issued 
very  irregularly,  had  been  recommendatory  in  nature,  and  had  been  compiled 
with  the  active  participation  of  the  Narkompros  Libraries  Commission  as  well 
as  Glavlit. 


18  Biulleteri  Narkomprosa,  1934,  no.  21,  p.  7. 

19  Biulleten  Narkomprosa ,  1934,  no.  22,  p.  21. 

20  GANO,  f.  1457,  op.  2,  d.  10, 1.  94  ob.-95. 

21  GANO,  f.  1457,  op.  2,  d.  6,  L.,  69,  70,  76,  126,  156,  and  d.  10,  1.  83  and  ob. 

22  SU  RSFSR,  1934,  no.  31,  p.  273. 
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1935-1937 

After  the  assassination  of  Kirov  in  December  1934  there  began  a  whole  chain 
of  political  trials  directed  at  members  of  the  Party  opposition.  From  that  point 
up  to  the  end  of  1937,  library  purges  fully  reflected  the  process  of  arresting 
‘enemies  of  the  people’,  as  books  and  articles  by  them  became  subject  to  with¬ 
drawal. 

In  December  1934  Kamenev  and  Zinov'ev  were  arrested  in  the  ‘Moscow 
Centre’  case.  On  9  January  1935  there  began  the  ‘Case  of  the  Leningrad 
Counter-Revolutionary  Zinovievite  Group  of  Safarov,  Zalutskii  and  Others’. 
On  1 1  January  B.  M.  Volin  issued  Order  No.  85/s,  directed  not  only  to  the 
local  censorship  organs  but  also  to  the  Libraries  Administration  of  Narkom- 
pros:  ‘I  order  the  removal  of  books  by  Zinov'ev,  Kamenev  and  Safarov  from 
all  Narkompros,  military,  trade-union,  institutional  and  other  libraries’.23  On 
15  February  1935  Order  No.  40  appeared,  specifying  the  publications  to  be 
removed:  ‘a)  works  entirely  by  Trotskii,  Zinov'ev,  Kamenev,  Safarov  and  other 
convicted  Trotskyites  and  Zinovievites;  b)  collective  works,  textbooks  or  an¬ 
thologies  published  up  to  1931,  and  as  instructional  works  or  mass  literature, 
under  the  editorship  of  those  individuals  or  containing  articles  or  extracts  writ¬ 
ten  by  them;  c)  transparencies,  leaflets  or  posters  with  pictures  of  those  indi¬ 
viduals,  or  excerpts  (quotations)  from  their  works,  and  also  their  portraits  . . .  ’. 
The  same  order  listed  those  publications  not  subject  to  removal;  ‘a)  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Soviet,  Party,  trade-union  and  other  congresses  and  conferences 
(stenographic  records)  which  contain  speeches  or  reports  by  those  individu¬ 
als;  b)  volumes  of  the  works  of  V.  I.  Lenin  . . .  and  analogous  materials  (for 
example,  the  Leninskie  sborniki)  . . .  c)  newspapers  and  journals  containing  ar¬ 
ticles  by  those  individuals;  d)  publications  issued  under  the  editorship  of  those 
individuals  but  not  regarded  as  dubious  by  the  censorship  . . .  \24  This  Glavlit 
order  was  reinforced  by  a  Party  circular  from  the  Orgburo  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee.25 

Everywhere  questions  arose  over  how  the  new  policy  was  to  be  imple¬ 
mented.  What  should  be  done  with  editions  of  Lenin  which  had  been  edited 
by  Kamenev?  With  journals  containing  articles  by  any  of  the  multitude  of 
‘enemies  of  the  people’?  With  the  reminiscences  of  Lenin  which  had  been 
written  by  Bukharin,  Trotskii  and  others?26  On  4  April  in  a  letter  to  Glavlit, 
the  head  of  the  Gorky  Krailit  sought  advice  on  whether  to  withdraw  works  by 
Riazanov,  Rubin,  Preobrazhenskii,  Slutskii,  Volosevich,  Mad'iar,  Vardin  and 

23  GANO,  f.  1457,  op.  2,  d.  10, 1.  29. 

24  GANO,  f.  1457,  op.  2,  d.  10, 1.  41^11  ob. 

25  See:  Istoriia  sovetskoi  politicheskoi  tsenzury.  Dokumenty  i  kommentarn  (Moscow,  ROSSPEN, 
1997),  p.  64. 

26  For  a  description  of  the  situation  in  Smolensk  resulting  from  this  circular,  see:  Merle  Fainsod 
(note  6),  p.  18. 
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Shliapnikov;  and  referring  to  works  on  Lenin  he  noted:  ‘There  is  such  a  large 
quantity  of  questionable  publications  that,  if  they  are  all  taken  away,  there  will 
be  hardly  anything  left  in  the  libraries’.27  Volin  replied  to  the  Gorky  censor  on 
8  April:  ‘Works  by  Riazanov,  Rubin,  Slepkov,  Mad'iar,  Vardin,  Kondrat'ev, 
Chaianov,  Groman,  Sukhanov  and  Preobrazhenskii  must  be  withdrawn’.28 
But  in  a  letter  of  13  April  to  the  Gorky  Krailit,  Volin  crossed  out  Riazanov’s 
name  with  his  own  hand  from  the  list  of  forbidden  authors.29 

Discrepancies  in  the  list  of  authors  whose  books  were  to  be  removed  indicate 
Glavlit’s  inability  to  resolve  this  most  important  political  issue.  Thus,  in  a 
letter  of  8  April  to  A.  Andreev,  a  secretary  of  the  Central  Committee,  Volin 
asked  for  advice  on  whether  to  remove  works  published  before  1931  in  which 
enemies  of  the  people  were  mentioned.30  The  answer  appears  to  have  been 
in  the  negative,  because  in  a  circular  of  10  April  Volin  was  already  writing: 
‘  1 .  General  purges  of  libraries  on  the  basis  of  Order  No.  40  should  not  be 
carried  out.  2.  A  broad  interpretation  of  Order  No.  40  is  not  permitted’.31 
Then  on  13  April  he  reassured  his  local  censors:  ‘A  detailed  list  of  publications 
subject  to  withdrawal  will  be  issued  shortly’.32  And  indeed,  Circular  No.  1119 
of  26  May  contained  a  list  of  seven  titles  liable  to  withdrawal.33 

Alongside  organisational  preparations  for  the  ‘Kremlin  Case’  (June  1935), 
which  involved  many  figures  in  the  Bolshevik  leadership,  ideological  prepara¬ 
tions  were  also  put  in  hand.  A  Central  Committee  decree  of  13  June  1935, 
‘On  propaganda  work  in  the  immediate  future’,34  recommended  studying  the 
history  of  the  Party’s  struggle  against  anti-Party  groupings.  On  the  following 
day,  the  Orgburo  of  the  Central  Committee  produced  a  list  of  books  which 
were  to  be  removed  from  libraries  so  that  study  of  the  internal  Party  strug¬ 
gle  could  follow  the  line  required.  On  16  June,  after  securing  the  approval  of 
several  members  of  the  Politburo,  a  resolution  was  adopted  ‘On  the  removal 
of  counter-revolutionary  Zinovievite-Trotskyist  publications’,  and  a  proposed 
list  of  books  was  approved.35  In  pursuance  of  this,  on  19  June  1935  (the 
next  working  day  at  Glavlit),  Volin  signed — and  on  21  June  his  secretariat 
drew  up — Glavlit  Order  No.  1323/ss,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  unsupervised 
purges  were  being  carried  out  in  libraries.  General  purging  was  therefore  to  be 


27  GANO,  f.  1457,  op.  1,  d.  3, 1.  124  ob. 

28  GANO,  f.  1457,  op.  2,  d.  10, 1.  85. 

29  GANO  (note  28),  1.  86. 

30  Istoriia  sovetskoi politicheskoi  tsenzury  (note  25),  p.  477. 

31  GANO,  f.  1457,  op.  2,  d.  10, 1.  84. 

32  GANO  (note  31),  1.  86. 

33  GANO  (note  31),  1.  87. 

34  KPSS  v  rezoliutsiiakh  i  resheniiakh  s"ezdov,  konferentsii  i  plenumov  TsK,  izd.  9,  t.  6  (Moscow, 
1985),  p.  234. 

35  RTsKhIDNI,  f.  17,  op.  3,  d.  965,  11.  63-64. 
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stopped,  and  instead  only  books  on  Glavlit  lists  were  to  be  withdrawn.36 

The  first  list  of  political  literature  for  withdrawal  was  appended  to  this  Or¬ 
der.  It  included  all  Trotskii’s  books;  1 1  books  by  Zinov'ev;  three  by  Shliap- 
nikov  on  the  history  of  1917;  books  on  Party  history  (by  V.  Nevskii,  V.  Volo¬ 
sevich,  B.  Vardin  and  M.  Iavorskii);  theoretical  works  on  Leninism  by  P.  Za- 
lutskii,  N.  Maiorskii,  G.  Safarov  and  A.  Slepkov;  and  several  books  by  G. 
Preobrazhenskii  ....  In  all,  43  books  were  listed.37 

Order  No.  1 323/ss  set  up  a  new  procedure  for  the  withdrawal  of  publications 
which  abolished  the  procedure  previously  in  force,  under  which  withdrawals 
were  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Libraries  Administration  of  Narkom- 
pros  and  its  local  departments  in  the  ONOs.  From  now  on  the  purges  were 
to  be  carried  out  by  the  Krailit  or  Oblit  head  or  his  deputy  in  conjunction 
with  an  NKVD  representative,  and  at  the  district  level  by  a  representative  of 
the  Krailit  or  Oblit  jointly  with  a  representative  from  the  district  NKVD.  This 
led  to  clashes  of  departmental  interests  locally  and  to  discontent  among  library 
staff.  For  example,  in  1936  books  were  removed  from  the  Kozel'sk  District  Li¬ 
brary  by  a  member  of  the  NKVD  without  informing  the  library  director  or  the 
local  education  department.  The  number  and  identity  of  the  books  taken  by 
the  NKVD  is  not  known.38  No  protests  could  halt  the  orgy  of  withdrawals  or 
the  transfer  of  books  to  the  classification  ‘secret’.  Local  censorship  staff  simply 
could  not  understand  which  of  Trotskii’s  works  were  to  be  removed,  and  which 
not.  The  head  of  the  Kulebaki  Railit  requested  the  head  of  the  Gorky  Krailit 
to  tell  him  whether  Lur'e’s  book  Krasnaia  Lodz '  should  be  removed,  because 
someone  named  Lur'e  had  been  arrested  in  Moscow.39  The  next  question  was 
this:  should  Trotskyist-Zinovievite  publications  be  confiscated  from  the  per¬ 
sonal  collections  of  Communist  Party  members,  and  if  so,  how?  The  answer 
was  brief:  ‘The  Glavlit  order  does  not  apply  to  personal  collections’.40  The 
deluge  of  queries  from  local  staff  prompted  Glavlit  to  send  out  supplementary 
clarifications.41  A  secret  instruction  of  1 1  August  1935  from  the  new  head  of 
Glavlit,  S.  B.Ingulov,  ordered  those  in  charge  of  the  Moscow  and  Leningrad 
censorships  to  remove  to  the  closed  collections  ( spetskhrany )  anthologies  and 
collective  works  containing  articles  by  Trotskii,  Zinov'ev  and  Kamenev.42 

Further  lists  of  publications  to  be  withdrawn  appeared  in  1935.  Circular 
No.  1850/ss  of  10  September  (sent  out  on  14  September)  directed  the  removal 
of  visual  aids  on  the  history  of  the  Party  which  contained  pictures  of  Trotskii, 

36  Fainsod  (note  6),  p.  18.  For  the  same,  without  mention  of  the  latter  publication,  see  Korsch 
(note  6),  pp.  30-31.  I  am  grateful  to  R.  F.  Byrnes  for  the  reference  to  this  book. 

37  GANO,  f.  1457,  op.  2,  d.  10, 1.  99. 

38  Fainsod  (note  6),  p.  19. 

39  GANO,  f.  1457,  op.  1,  d.  3,  1.  171. 

40  GANO  (note  39),  1.  172. 

41  GANO,  f.  1457,  op.  2,  d.  10, 11.  115-116. 

42  For  mention  of  this,  see  GANO  (note  41),  1.  134. 
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Kamenev  or  Zinov'ev,  or  illustrated  the  People’s  Will  (Narodnaia  Volia)  ter¬ 
ror  of  the  nineteenth  century.43  Instruction  No.  2008  of  16  October  listed  29 
books  to  be  withdrawn.44  In  all,  at  least  100  book  titles  were  removed  dur¬ 
ing  1935  in  response  to  Glavlit  circulars  and  instructions.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  separate  lists  were  being  drawn  up  by  Narkompros,  some  of  which 
were  published  in  Biulleten  Narkomprosa.  A  peculiarity  of  these  removals  was 
that  until  May  1935  Narkompros  was  recommending  only  the  obliteration  of 
references  to  ‘harmful  authors’  in  the  text  of  school  books  and  programmes — 
but  after  May  it  ordered  such  books  to  be  removed  completely.45  Two  copies 
of  all  books  withdrawn  in  1935  were  sent  to  closed  library  collections. 

In  1936  the  removal  of  foreign  publications  from  Soviet  libraries  was  begun. 
Order  No.  53/s  declared  that  it  was  necessary  to  withdraw  books  and  journals 
which  had  been  brought  into  the  USSR,  and  also  to  cut  out  of  them  any  ar¬ 
ticles  which  mentioned  undesirable  names  or  criticised  the  Soviet  system.  A 
decree  from  Sovnarkom  SSSR  on  21  January,  ‘On  controlling  the  import  of 
foreign  publications  into  the  USSR’,  set  up  a  centralised  control  system  for 
which  the  head  of  Glavlit  was  responsible.46  At  the  same  time  it  was  also  ruled 
that  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  publications  (and  the  excision  of  individual  ar¬ 
ticles  and  pages  from  them)  should  not  apply  to  scholarly  and  technical  works 
but  only  to  political  and  socio-economic  publications.47 

Nevertheless,  these  decrees  were  flouted  even  by  Glavlit  itself.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  Academician  V.  I.Vernadskii  pointed  out  in  a  letter  to  V.  M.  Molotov, 
the  Chairman  of  Sovnarkom,  that  articles  had  been  systematically  cut  out  of 
the  London  journal  Nature  from  the  summer  of  1935  onwards.  This  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  N.  P.  Gorbunov,  Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of 
Sciences.  As  a  consequence,  at  the  beginning  of  March  1936,  Sovnarkom  or¬ 
dered  the  Foreign  Censorship  Department  of  Glavlit  not  to  permit  abuses  and 
not  to  cut  articles  out  of  foreign  journals.  Glavlit  acceded  to  these  demands, 
although  it  did  not  agree  with  them.48 

The  purging  of  libraries  was  closely  linked  with  the  policy  lines  followed 
by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Party.  For  example,  after  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  decree  ‘On  educational  distortions  in  the  Narkompros  system’,49  the 
censorship  organs  received  lists  totalling  121  titles  of  textbooks  and  instruc¬ 
tional  works  on  education,  published  from  1926  onwards,  which  were  to  be 

43  GANO  (note  41),  1.  133;  and  op.  2,  d.  18, 1.  6  ob. 

44  GANO  (note  41),  1.  142-143. 

45  See:  Biulleten  Narkomprosa ,  1935,  no.  8,  pp.  6,  15;  no.  9,  p.  7;  no.  1 1,  pp.  21,  23;  no.  14,  p. 
6;  no.  1 7,  p.  11;  and  no.  1 9,  p.  8. 

46  GANO,  f.  1457,  op.  2,  d.  18, 1.  1. 

47  Clarification  of  this  followed  in  Glavlit  Order  No.  133/s  of  26  January.  See  GANO  (note 
46),  1.  2. 

48  lstochnik ,  1996,  no.  3,  pp.  141-145. 

49  KPSS  v  rezoliutsiiakh  . .  .  (note  34),  t.  6,  pp.  364-367. 
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removed.50 

Up  to  October  1936  Glavlit  had  issued  orders  for  the  withdrawal  of  in¬ 
dividual  books;51  but  on  7  October  the  head  of  Glavlit  published  Order 
No.  105/s,  in  which  it  was  stated:  ‘The  removal  from  libraries  of  books,  pam¬ 
phlets  and  other  publications,  except  in  conformity  with  the  lists  circulated 
by  Glavlit,  is  to  cease  immediately.  However,  this  regulation  does  not  apply 
to  outdated,  worn-out  and  superfluous  publications  consigned  to  pulping  by 
libraries  themselves  in  the  course  of  their  normal  work’.52  Appended  to  the  or¬ 
der  was  an  ‘Instruction  on  the  procedure  for  withdrawing  from  public  libraries 
and  the  book  trade  network  the  works  of  authors  connected  with  counter¬ 
revolutionary  Trotskyist-Zinovievite  terrorist  organisations’,  which  required 
that  the  authors’  names  and  the  titles  of  books  removed  should  be  erased  from 
all  library  lists  and  catalogues.53  In  addition,  besides  the  Instruction,  attached 
to  the  order  was  ‘List  No.  1  of  authors  whose  books  and  pamphlets  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  withdrawal  . . .  ’.  The  list  enumerated  23  authors,  all  of  whose  books 
were  to  be  removed:  G.  Zinov'ev,  L.  Kamenev,  G.  Evdokimov,  I.  Bakaev, 
S.  Mrachkovskii,  V.  Ter-Vaganian,  I.  Smirnov,  I.  Reingol'd,  R.  Pikel',  M.  I. 
Lur'e,  I.  Vardin,  N.  Varev,  V.  Nevskii,  G.  Sokol'nikov,  G.  Piatakov,  la.  Sten, 
G.  Safarov,  K.  El'vov,  G.  Zaidel',  V.  Lominadze,  A.  Slepkov,  V.  Astrov  and 
L.  Shatskin.54  The  majority  of  them  had  been  implicated  in  the  case  of  the 
‘Anti-Soviet  Combined  Trotskyist-Zinovievite  Centre’  of  August  1936,  while 
others  had  been  arrested  in  1935  in  connection  with  other  political  trials. 

On  16  October  1936  there  appeared  Order  No.  108/s  on  the  removal  of 
‘outdated  publications  without  scholarly  or  political  value  and  which  also  fre¬ 
quently  distort  in  a  political  sense  the  subjects  with  which  they  deal’.55  To  the 
order  were  appended  two  lists  of  books  subject  to  withdrawal.  ‘List  No.  1  of 
outdated  publications  subject  to  withdrawal . . .  ’  contained  96  items.  Of  these, 
36  were  books  on  the  history  of  Russia  and  of  the  Russian  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment.  The  editor  of  some  of  these,  and  author  of  forewords  to  them,  was  the 
very  eminent  historian  and  Old  Bolshevik  V.  I.  Nevskii,  who  had  been  arrested 
in  February  1935.  Other  books  were  to  be  withdrawn  because  they  had  fore¬ 
words  written  by  Trotskii,  Slepkov,  Kamenev,  Sokol'nikov  and  Pikel'.  Also  to 
be  removed  were  biographies  of  Lenin  and  other  books  edited  by  Kamenev 
and  Zinov'ev,  and  by  the  historians  Zaidel'  and  Fridliand,  also  arrested  by  this 
time.  Among  the  works  listed  can  be  found  memoirs  mentioning  Trotskii’s 

50  GANO,  f.  1457,  op.  2,  d.  18, 1.  17. 

51  See  for  example  Order  No.  233/s  of  1 1  February  on  the  removal  of  the  illustrated  work 
Istoriia  VKP(b)  published  by  the  Museum  of  the  Revolution:  GANO  (note  50),  1.  5. 

52  GANO  (note  50),  1.  36. 

53  GANO  (note  50),  1.  38-40. 

54  GANO  (note  50),  1.  40. 

55  GANO  (note  50),  1.  43. 
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name,  and  also  the  book  12  portretov  by  the  former  head  of  Glavlit,  B.  Volin.56 
Only  fourteen  of  the  books  can  be  described  as  literary  works;  they  were  to  be 
removed  for  the  same  reasons:  forewords  or  editing  by  enemies  of  the  people. 

‘List  No.  2  of  collective  works  and  anthologies  subject  to  withdrawal . . .  ’,  at¬ 
tached  to  Order  No.  108,  contained  128  titles.  Twenty-five  of  these  were  books 
on  the  history  of  Russia  and  the  Party  under  the  editorship  of  Nevskii,  Slepkov 
and  others.57  Only  seven  items  were  literary  in  character.  All  the  books  were 
published  in  the  early  1920s. 

Order  No.  120/s  appeared  on  15  November  1936,  and  attached  to  it  was 
‘List  No.  3’,  containing  177  titles  by  38  authors.  There  were  books  on  philos¬ 
ophy,  history,  the  theoretical  aspects  of  Marxism  (Leninism),  economics  and 
pedagogics.  Notable  among  them  were  20  books  by  V.  D.  Vilenskii-Sibiriakov; 
A.  V.  Galkin’s  Smuta ;  two  books  on  the  history  of  the  year  1905  by  G.  E.  Gor¬ 
bachev;  four  books  by  V.  M.  Dalin  including  two  on  the  history  of  France; 
works  by  S.  M.  Zaks-Gladnev,  F.  Kiparisov,  L.  O.  Leonidov,  G.Lelevich  and 
A.  Malyshev;  A.  Morizet  on  Lenin  and  Trotskii;  23  books  by  I.  Smilga;  and  all 
the  books  written  by  M.  P.  Tomskii.  There  are  only  three  authors  of  literary 
works:  G.  Lelevich  (closely  associated  with  the  Party  leadership);  G.  O.  Sere¬ 
briakova  on  the  French  Revolution  and  Marx;  and  Iu.  M.  Slavinskii  on  the 
fine  arts.  All  the  remaining  books  fall  into  the  category  of  political  writing.58 

The  removal  of  ‘politically  outdated  publications’  naturally  gave  rise  to  dif¬ 
ficulties.  Many  libraries  were  not  notified;  in  others  the  accession  records  did 
not  represent  the  actual  holdings;  in  yet  others  the  issue  of  books  to  read¬ 
ers  had  not  been  recorded  and  the  removals  demanded  were  therefore  diffi¬ 
cult  to  carry  out.  To  help  the  censorship  organs,  Party  organisations  assigned 
Communists  who  assisted  in  removing  books  on  the  lists,  supplementing  these 
according  to  their  own  judgement  and  from  lists  compiled  by  the  local  cen¬ 
sorship  organs.  For  example,  books  withdrawn  in  Gorky  included  Soratniki 
o  Kalinine ;  F.  David’s  Kak  Gitler  prishel  k  vlasti;  Marx  and  Engels’s  Commu¬ 
nist  manifesto ;  Marx’s  The  class  struggle  in  France ;  Socialism  and  war  by  Lenin 
and  Zinov'ev  in  English  (described  as  an  ‘English  textbook’);  Istoriia  revoli- 
utsionnogo  dvizheniia ,  in  1 1  volumes,  edited  by  M.  N.  Pokrovskii;  and  others 

_ 59  In  mid-December  1936  Glavlit  compiled  ‘Report  No.  1  on  the  progress 

of  withdrawals  . . .  ’  for  November  1936.  23,800  libraries  had  been  checked, 
from  which  123,845  books  had  been  removed.  In  Moscow  the  number  was 
52,573,  in  Leningrad  14,520,  in  Gorky  1,770,  in  Voronezh  887,  and  so  on.60 

It  is  very  difficult,  for  several  reasons,  to  reconstruct  the  conduct  of  library 

56  GANO  (note  50),  1.  44-47. 

57  GANO  (note  50),  1.  48-51. 

58  GANO  (note  50),  1.  64-70. 

59  GANO,  f.  1457,  op.  1,  d.  7,  11.  59-60,  76,  101,  155. 

60  GANO  (note  59),  1.  81-82. 
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purges  in  1937.  Above  all,  following  a  Glavlit  order  of  20  July  1938,  all  lists  of 
books  subject  to  withdrawal  had  to  be  destroyed — thus  concealing  the  traces  of 
crimes,  perhaps  for  ever.61  Only  Russian  muddle,  and  the  negligence  of  local 
censors  who  did  not  fully  comply  with  this  order,  have  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  find  some  of  the  Glavlit  circulars  in  local  archives.  Secondly,  in  1937 — 
regardless  of  all  Glavlit’s  warnings  about  removing  only  those  books  on  its 
own  lists — local  censorships  also  compiled  their  lists  of  books  to  be  destroyed. 
Besides  this,  orders  from  the  Book  Centre  of  the  Combined  State  Publishing 
House  (KOGIZ),  which  issued  instructions  on  the  removal  of  books  from 
bookshops,  were  extended  in  1937  to  apply  to  libraries.62  However,  hardly 
any  of  these  orders  for  1936-1937  have  survived.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  be 
able  to  construct  a  complete  picture;  but  it  is  possible  to  sketch  in  the  main 
features  of  such  a  picture,  thanks  to  some  surviving  Glavlit  regulations  and  to 
its  reports. 

The  Glavlit  lists  show  9,740  book  titles  removed,  the  KOGIZ  lists  850  titles, 
and  2,100  titles  were  removed  by  staff  of  the  central  Moscow  libraries.63  One 
of  Glavlit’s  reports  states  that  ‘In  1937,  in  the  national  republics  alone,  681  ti¬ 
tles  were  incorrectly  removed:  197  titles  of  Marxist-Leninist  classics  and  Party 
resolutions,  351  textbook  titles,  24  titles  of  literary  classics  and  nine  titles  of 
scientific  and  technical  literature’.64  Some  of  these  publications  were  placed  in 
closed  collections,  and  some  were  sent  to  salvage  collectors  for  pulping.  This 
is  how  the  contents  of  the  closed  collections  at  the  State  Saltykov-Shchedrin 
Public  Library  are  described  by  their  chief  curator:  ‘Between  1935  and  1938, 
over  49,000  copies  of  Russian  and  Soviet  publications  were  transferred  from 
the  main  stock  to  the  closed  collections.  They  were  predominantly  (about  80 
per  cent)  publications  on  social  and  political  subjects,  chiefly  books  on  Party 
history,  the  revolutionary  movement  and  the  founding  of  the  Soviet  state,  and 
also  mass-agitation  and  instructional  works.  Works  in  the  humanities  (philol¬ 
ogy,  art,  librarianship,  literature)  formed  a  much  smaller  proportion  (17  per 
cent),  and  the  remaining  subject  areas  (natural  sciences,  agriculture,  military 
studies,  technology)  5  per  cent’.65 

The  disappearance  of  Marxist-Leninist  classics  from  libraries  prompted 
Glavlit  to  issue  Circular  No.  2  of  21  January  1937,  which  prohibited  the 

61  GANO,  f.  4254,  op.  3,  d.  9, 1.  32. 

62  GANO  (note  61),  d.  2, 1.  16. 

63  Istoriia  sovetskoi politicheskoi  tsenzury  (note  25),  p.  311. 

64  Gosudarstvennyi  arkhiv  Rossiiskoi  Federatsii  (henceforth  GARF),  f.  9425,  op.  1,  d.  5, 1.  30. 

65  S.  F.  Varlamova,  ‘Spetskhran  RNB:  proshloe  i  nastoiashchee’,  Bibliotekovedenie,  1993,  no.  2, 
p.  77.  She  points  out  elsewhere  that  the  first  surviving  official  document  on  the  closed  collections 
of  the  State  Public  Library  is  dated  1  June  1935.  This  is  more  than  strange.  See:  S.  F.  Varlamova, 
‘K  istorii  sozdaniia  i  razvitiia  spetsfondov  GPB  im.  Saltykova-Shchedrina’,  in:  Tsenzura  v  tsarskoi 
Rossii  i  Sovetskom  Soiuze.  Materialy  konferentsii  24-27  maia  1993  g.  (Moscow,  Rudomino,  1995), 

p.  162. 
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removal  of  works  by  Marx,  Engels,  Lenin  or  Stalin,  even  if  they  contained 
forewords  written  by  ‘enemies  of  the  people’.66  But  mass  purges  were  being 
carried  out  with  such  a  surge  of  energy  that  Ingulov  was  obliged  to  demand, 
in  his  Order  No.  683/s  of  3  April,  that  the  local  censorship  organs  should  be 
guided  in  removals  only  by  Glavlit’s  lists  and  not  by  their  own  initiative.67  In¬ 
gulov  repeated  this  in  his  Order  No.  405  of  5  June,  in  which  the  withdrawal 
of  literary  classics  was  forbidden.68  But  even  after  this,  local  censorship  or¬ 
gans  were  still  compiling  their  own  lists  of  books  for  removal.69  Even  the  new 
head  of  the  Gorky  Obllit,  Shal'nov,  reprimanded  an  inspector,  Mishukov,  in 
November  1937  for  confirming  lists  for  withdrawal  which  did  not  correspond 
with  those  of  Glavlit.70 

In  July  Glavlit  made  it  clear  to  its  local  organs  that  stenographic  reports 
of  Party  congresses  and  conferences  were  not  to  be  removed,  and  nor  was 
the  first  volume  of  Istoriia  grazhdanskoi  voiny  v  SSSR .7I  Regardless  of  this, 
the  decisions  of  the  1935  Central  Committee  plenums,  the  resolutions  of  the 
Seventeenth  Party  Congress  and  other  titles  were  removed  from  bookshops  in 
Gorky,  causing  not  only  bewilderment  but  protests  from  book-trade  staff.72 
Then  a  telegram  from  Glavlit  ordered  the  withdrawal  of  all  the  textbooks  by 
V.  Knorin  and  N.  Popov  on  the  history  of  the  Party  (to  be  replaced  by  the 
textbooks  by  E.  Iaroslavskii,  which  were  ordered  to  be  returned  to  libraries).73 
The  conduct  of  the  mass  purges  caused  the  People’s  Commissariat  of  Finance 
to  place  two  inspectors  in  the  local  censorship  organs  to  check  on  the  situation 
of  libraries.74 

In  September  1937,  following  Circular  No.  2061/s,  removals  took  place 
of  books  by,  and  portraits  of,  the  Party  and  government  figures  Antonov- 
Ovseenko,  la.  A.  Iakovlev,  E.  I.  Kviring,  V.  Osinskii-Obolenskii,  A.  S.  Bubnov, 
and  the  writers  Boris  Pil'niak  and  Artem  Veselyi.75 

The  constant  entreaties  from  the  head  of  Glavlit  to  avoid  independent 
purges  bear  witness  to  the  weakness  of  the  central  administrative  apparatus, 
and  also  to  the  power  of  the  semi-educated  (or  completely  uneducated)  heads 
of  the  local  censorship  organs.  For  example,  in  1938  eight  per  cent  of  the 
staff  in  Glavlit’s  local  organs  had  a  higher  education,  67.7  per  cent  had  a  full 


66  GANO,  f.  4254,  op.  1,  d.  3, 1.  17. 

67  GANO  (note  66),  1.  39. 

68  GANO,  f.  4254,  op.  3,  d.  2,  1.  70-71. 

69  GANO  (note  68),  d.  5, 1.  142. 

70  GANO  (note  68),  d.  5,  1.  303. 

71  GANO  (note  68),  d.  3,1.  13. 

72  GANO  (note  68),  d.  7, 1.  65. 

73  GANO  (note  68),  d.  3, 1.  10. 

74  For  mention  of  this  decree  of  9  June  1937,  see:  GANO  (note  68),  d.  7, 1.  90. 

75  GANO,  f.  4254,  op.  1,  d.  3, 1.  81. 
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or  partial  secondary  education,  and  24.3  per  cent  primary  education  only.76 
In  the  Ordzhonikidze  Krailit,  60  of  the  81  censors  had  only  primary  educa¬ 
tion.77  The  Central  Committee’s  Department  of  Press  and  Publishing  had 
attempted  to  deal  with  the  staffing  problems  of  Glavlit  throughout  1936  and 
to  strengthen  its  influence  over  that  agency,  but  the  Politburo  gave  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  all  the  requests  from  the  Central  Committee  Secretariat  to  reorganise 
Glavlit’s  work.  Then  B.  Tab  (1898-1938),  who  headed  the  CC  Department  of 
Press  and  Publishing  in  1937,  decided  to  act  independently:  in  August  1937 
he  sent  out  Letter  No.  200A  on  the  subject  of  strengthening  the  staffs  of  Glavlit 
and  the  local  censorship  organs.78  It  was  recommendatory  in  character,  and 
had  no  practical  result  except  Taf’s  departure  from  the  Department,  which 
was  taken  over  by  L.  Z.  Mekhlis  (1889-1953),  a  former  aide  to  Stalin  and 
head  of  the  Secret  Department  of  the  CC  Secretariat.  After  an  approach  by 
him  to  Stalin,  an  Orgburo  resolution  of  21  October  1937  placed  newspaper 
censors  on  the  nomenklatura  of  Party  organisations,  and  in  November  Mekhlis 
succeeded  in  carrying  out  a  mass  purge  of  the  Glavlit  apparat.  On  9  Decem¬ 
ber  1937  the  Central  Committee  ordered  Glavlit  ‘to  liquidate  the  practice  of 
arbitrary  mass  withdrawals  of  publications  by  Glavlit  itself,  which  border  on 
sabotage;  to  liquidate  the  harmful  practice  of  issuing,  in  mass  print-runs  for 
general  use,  lists  of  authors  whose  works  are  subject  to  withdrawal;  and  to 
prohibit  the  censorship  organs  from  removing  publications  in  future  without 
the  permission  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Party,  or — in  the  case  of  lo¬ 
cal  authors  published  by  local  publishing-houses — without  the  permission  of 
the  Obkom,  Kraikom  or  the  Central  Committees  of  the  National  Communist 
Parties’.79 

As  a  temporary  replacement  for  Ingulov,  the  head  of  Glavlit,  who  was  re¬ 
pressed,  his  deputy  A.  A.  Samokhvalov  was  installed.  On  22  December  1937, 
in  a  special  instruction,  he  forbade  the  withdrawal  of  books  on  lists,  and  also — 
on  28  December — those  on  any  separate  Glavlit  circulars  which  had  been  sent 
out  up  to  17  December.80  On  26  December  the  acting  head  of  Glavlit  banned 
KOGIZ  from  compiling  lists  of  books  for  removal;  and  on  the  following  day 
he  sent  out  Order  No.  2443/s  to  local  Glavlit  organs  in  which  he  described 
the  system  of  book  removals  as  hostile,  and  gave  notice  that  new  lists  for  the 
discarding  of  books  from  libraries  would  be  confirmed  by  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee.81  Samokhvalov  proposed  to  the  Central  Committee  that  books  should 


76  GARF,  f.  9245,  op.  1,  d.  5, 1.  11. 

77  GARF  (note  76),  d.  5, 1.  11. 

78  GANO  (note  68),  1.  108. 

79  GARF  (note  76),  1.  30. 

80  GANO  (note  68),  d.  3,  11.  34,  37. 

81  GANO  (note  75),  11.  89-90. 
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not  be  withdrawn  even  if  their  authors  (or  editors)  had  been  arrested.82  This 
policy  did  not  suit  the  Central  Committee.  At  the  request  of  the  new  head  of 
the  CC’s  Department  of  the  Press,  A.  Nikitin,  the  Politburo  on  31  January 
1938  appointed  a  new  head  of  Glavlit,  N.  G.  Sadchikov  (1904-?).  From  that 
moment  a  new  period  began  in  the  history  of  library  purges. 

The  new  leadership  at  Glavlit  and  the  change  in  the  system  for  removing 
books  (now  exclusively  with  the  permission  of  the  Central  Committee)  af¬ 
fected  not  so  much  the  character  as  the  volume  of  the  purging,  which  in¬ 
creased  sharply.  In  1938-1939,  199  orders  appeared  for  the  removal  of  books, 
prohibiting  1,860  authors  (with  7,809  book  titles),  4,512  individual  works, 
2,833  collective  works  ( sborniki ),  and  1,299  titles  to  be  sent  for  pulping  and 
recycling.  In  these  two  years,  a  total  of  24,138,799  book  copies  were  removed 
from  libraries  and  bookselling  organisations  and  destroyed.  In  1940,  75  orders 
for  book  withdrawals  were  issued,  prohibiting  362  authors  (all  works),  3,700 
individual  books,  and  listing  757  titles  for  pulping  (not  for  transfer  to  closed 
collections).83 

Two  conclusions  suggest  themselves  after  reviewing  this  material.  The  li¬ 
brary  purges  of  1932-34  were  linked  with  the  political  trials  to  a  lesser  degree 
than  the  purges  of  1935-37,  which  almost  completely  reflected  the  activity  of 
the  punitive  organs.  The  participation  of  local  censorship  organs  and  book¬ 
selling  organisations  in  the  library  purges,  and  the  low  educational  level  of 
those  compiling  the  lists  of  books  for  removal,  indicate  that  the  purges  were 
related  not  only  to  the  political  actions  of  the  state  and  the  Party,  but  also  to  the 
level  of  cultural  development  and  in  particular  to  the  mythological  mind-set 
which  constantly  gave  birth  to  ‘enemies’  in  its  perception  of  social  relations. 

Hence,  in  the  years  1935-37  two  tendencies  are  evident  in  the  policy  on 
purges:  firstly,  the  struggle  by  the  state,  in  the  shape  of  Glavlit,  to  control  the 
process  of  removing  publications  from  libraries;  and  secondly,  the  preservation 
of  a  certain  degree  of  independence  by  other  state  institutions  (primarily  KO- 
GIZ,  Narkompros,  the  local  NKVD  organs  and  the  libraries)  in  the  formation 
of  policy  on  removals.  The  powers  of  the  state  were  increased  at  the  very  end  of 
1937,  when  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Party  (representing  state  power  for 
all  practical  purposes)  acquired  the  monopoly  right  to  confirm — and  hence  in 
effect  to  draw  up — the  lists  of  books  to  be  withdrawn.  From  that  point  Glavlit 
became  merely  the  direct  executor,  the  administrative  lever  of  the  Party,  losing 
any  trace  of  autonomy  in  the  process.  The  strengthening  of  the  state’s  role  in 
the  purging  policy  was  a  general  tendency  from  1932  onwards,  and  assumed 
its  organisational  shape  from  1938. 

Some  other  important  features  should  be  noted  which  characterise  not  only 

82  Istoriia  sovetskoi  politicheskoi  tsenzury  (note  25),  p.  488. 

83  GARF  (note  76),  1.  33,  66,  87. 
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the  period  from  1932  to  1937,  but  also  the  entire  policy  on  purges.  The 
removal  of  unwelcome  ‘hostile’  publications  from  libraries  has  been  a  very 
important  function  of  the  state  which  found  expression  in  pre-Revolutionary 
Russia  too.  From  1917  onwards  this  function  was  also  performed  in  one  way 
or  another  by  the  Communist  Party.  This  brought  into  existence  a  number  of 
organisations,  state  in  form  but  Party  in  essence,  notably  Glavlit,  the  Narkom- 
pros  Libraries  Commission,  and  others.  Moreover,  the  purges  themselves  and 
their  organisers  reflected  a  variety  of  contributory  factors  which  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  interlinked:  the  educational  system,  Party  propaganda,  the  preservation 
of  state  secrets,  political  repression,  foreign  policy,  the  redistribution  of  pow¬ 
ers  between  various  administrative  structures  ....  But  common  to  all  was  this 
understanding:  the  change,  both  organisational  and  political,  in  social  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  the  scientific  and  ideological  differentiation  between  what  is 
‘our  own’  and  what  is  ‘alien’  or  ‘other’.  This  is  at  the  root  of  the  thinking  of 
all  those  people,  insofar  as  it  is  linked  with  fundamental  intellectual  processes 
of  figurative  (mythological)  and  rationalist  thinking.  It  may  be  asserted  that, 
from  1932  onwards,  the  process  of  rationalising  social  consciousness  ripened 
against  the  background  of  a  variety  of  mythologies.  This  process  occurs  in 
waves,  reaching  an  apogee  and  then  transmuting  into  its  direct  negation.  It 
can  be  observed  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  (the  period  end¬ 
ing  with  the  Revolution  of  1917);  and  in  1921-1932  (the  period  ending  with 
the  orgy  of  the  ‘reverse  turn’  and  the  rejection  of  radical  measures  for  the  state 
regulation  of  social  relations).  Similar  processes,  beginning  in  1932,  ended 
with  Khrushchev’s  ‘Thaw’;  Brezhnev’s  rationalisation  led  to  Gorbachev’s  pere¬ 
stroika;  and  the  history  of  the  1920s  tells  us  the  direction  in  which  the  mea¬ 
sures  for  strengthening  the  state  in  present-day  Russia  are  heading. 

In  the  1930s  the  rationalisation  of  social  consciousness  was  visible  in  the  so¬ 
cialisation  of  the  humanities  (in  particular  of  socio-political  literature),  which 
led  to  the  strengthening  and  centralisation  of  state  (Party)  influence  on  the 
process  of  removing  from  libraries  those  books  which  were  alien  to  the  Bol¬ 
shevik  leadership  of  the  country.  With  the  help  of  these  purges,  the  country’s 
leadership  and  the  masses  themselves  realised  themselves  as  citizens  of  a  new 
state,  and  brought  this  new  (and  socialist)  state  about.  Yet  we  still  cannot  speak 
without  pain  of  the  deformed  shapes  which  this  process  of  self-realisation  has 
assumed. 


Translated  from  Russian  by  Gregory  Walker,  with  thanks  to  Martin  Dewhirst 
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Since  the  appearance  of  my  second  article  on  Russian  emigre  bibliography 
in  1995,  a  number  of  distinct  changes  in  the  field  have  occurred  which  war¬ 
rant  our  attention.1  These  changes  mark  in  some  ways  a  new  phase  in  the 
study  of  this  subject.  First  and  foremost,  it  is  clear  that  since  1995  Russian 
emigre  publications  have  ceased  to  be  seen  as  exotic,  remote  and  tinged  with 
suspicion.  Given  the  huge  amount  of  material  which  has  appeared,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  Russian  emigre  publications  are  now  seen  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  twentieth-century  Russian  cultural  experience.2  Second,  while  biblio¬ 
graphic  work  continues  and  will  be  dealt  with  below,  we  see  a  new  emphasis 
on  archival,  encyclopedic  and  union  catalogue  coverage  of  emigre  materials.3 
And  yet  some  fundamental,  as  well  as  some  new,  questions  concerning  these 
publications  remain  unanswered. 

Surveys  of  the  Field 

Without  a  doubt  the  best  overview  of  Russian  emigre  publishing  and  bibliog¬ 
raphy  was  done  by  G.  V.  Mikheeva,  I.  A.  Shomrakova,  R  N.  Bazanov  and  I.  L. 
Polotovskaia  in  their  Izdatel'skoe  i  bibliograficheskoe  delo  russkogo  zarubezh' ia: 
uchebnoe  posobie4  Up-to-date,  wide  in  scope  and  interesting,  it  covers  Russian 
emigre  publishing  and  bibliography  in  chronological  order,  as  well  as  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  White  movement.  The  book’s  appearance  indicates  not  only  the 
large  (and  growing)  work  on  this  subject,  but  also  the  fact  that  such  studies 

The  author  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  following  for  their  assistance  in  preparing  this 
article:  Dr  Christine  Thomas,  Mr  Thomas  Larson,  the  staff  of  the  Interlibrary  Loan  Office,  State 
University  of  New  York,  College  at  Oswego,  and  the  staff  of  Olin  Library,  Cornell  University.  The 
author  assumes  sole  responsibility  for  any  errors. 

1  The  second  instalment  of  this  work,  ‘The  Bibliography  of  Russian  Emigre  Publications  since 
1917:  an  update’,  Solanus,  New  series,  9  (1995),  pp.  15-23,  was  preceded  by  the  original  work 
on  this  subject,  my  ‘A  Neglected  Source:  the  Bibliography  of  Russian  Emigre  Publications  since 
1917’,  Solanus ,  New  series,  3  (1989),  pp.  98-102. 

2  The  amount  of  material  on  Russian  emigre  publications,  let  alone  Russian  emigres  them¬ 
selves,  is  staggering.  This  article  makes  no  claim  of  being  comprehensive.  Rather,  it  tries  to  high¬ 
light  work  done  in  many  areas.  Undoubtedly  there  are  items  of  which  the  author  is  unaware  or 
unable  to  consult.  In  addition  a  number  of  works  published  before  1995  are  included  in  this 
survey. 

3  A  topic  not  dealt  with  in  this  article  is  the  reprinting  of  Russian  emigre  literature  or  mem¬ 
oirs.  The  number  of  such  items  is  immense.  Representative  examples  include  Literatura  russkogo 
zarubezh' ia:  antologiia  (Moscow:  Kniga,  1990-),  and  T.  P.  Buslakova  (comp.),  Russkii  Parizh 
(Moscow:  Izdatel'stvo  MGU,  1998). 

4  G.  V.  Mikheeva,  I.  A.  Shomrakova,  P.  N.  Bazanov  and  I.  L.  Polotovskaia,  Izdatel'skoe  i 
bibliograficheskoe  delo  russkogo  zarubezh' ia:  uchebnoe  posobie  (St  Petersburg:  Sankt-Peterburgskii 
gosudarstvennyi  universitet  kul'tury,  1999). 
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are  now  in  the  mainstream.  Other  briefer  overviews  have  been  published  by 
D.  M.  Shakhovskoi,  E.  Shtein  and  I.  L.  Polotovskaia.5 

Universal  Bibliography 

The  sole  work  attempting  to  cover  all  aspects  of  Russian  emigre  publishing 
worldwide  was  T.  I.  Adrianova  et  al.  (comps.),  Russkoe  zarubezh' e.6 7  This  initial 
volume  covers  both  books  and  periodicals.  Ukrainian  and  Belorussian  emigre 
material  is  also  included.  Listed  in  alphabetical  order,  it  includes  1583  items 
as  well  as  name  and  geographical  indexes.  It  is  an  outstanding  piece  of  work 
which  one  hopes  will  continue  to  act  as  a  model  for  other  libraries. 

Bibliography  of  Books 

Two  works  deal  with  emigre  books.  The  first,  E.  A.  Akimova  et  al.  (comps.), 
Kniga  russkogo  zarubezh' ia  v  sobranii  Rossiiskoi  gosudarstvennoi  biblioteki  1918- 
1991:  bibliograficheskii  ukazatel'1  is  the  first  of  a  multi-volume  project.  This 
volume  (covering  the  letters  A-K)  is  arranged  alphabetically  by  author  and 
includes  3078  entries.  When  possible  the  contents  of  the  volumes  are  de¬ 
scribed.  Also  a  list  of  39  bibliographical  works  is  appended.  A  more  narrowly 
focused  work  is  Emmanuil  Shtein’s  Russkaia  pechat'  lagerei  ‘DI-PI’.8  Based  on 
the  holdings  of  Columbia  University,  it  takes  a  rather  different  approach  to 
bibliography.  Rather  than  traditional  bibliographical  entries,  Shtein  has  repro¬ 
duced  and  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  the  covers/title  pages  of  192  books 
produced  in  the  camps.  In  addition,  he  lists  some  242  journals  and  newspa¬ 
pers  and  reproduces  a  list  of  67  titles  which  appeared  in  the  journal  Posev. 
Important  and  interesting,  the  work  suffers  from  a  lack  of  indexes. 


5  D.  M.  Shakhovskoi,  ‘Polozhenie  istochnikovedeniia  istorii  i  literatury  russkoi  emigratsii:  opyt 
obzora’,  in  Cahiers  de  VEmigration  russe  (Paris:  Institut  d’etudes  slaves,  1 994),  Volume  1 ,  pp.  71-96 
(Cultures  &  Societes  de  l’Est,  17).  This  work  was  reprinted  under  the  title  ‘Bibliografiia  russkogo 
zarubezh'ia’,  in  Istoriia  i  istoriki  (Moscow:  Nauka,  1995),  pp.  389-410.  E.  Shtein,  ‘Posledovateli 
Mikhaila  Shatova’,  AVmanakh  Panorama  (Los  Angeles,  California),  no.  777,  28  Feb.-5  March 
1996,  p.  39.  I.  L.  Polotovskaia,  ‘Tsentry  bibliografirovaniia  izdanii  russkogo  zarubezh'ia’,  Bibli- 
ografiia,  1997,  no.  4,  pp.  139-152,  and  I.  L.  Polotovskaia,  ‘Inostrannye  i  otechestvennye  tsentry 
informatsii  ob  izdaniiakh  russkogo  zarubezh'ia’,  pp.  281-286  of  P.  A.  Podbolotov  (ed.),  Nauka 
i  kul’tura  russkogo  zarubezh'ia  (St  Petersburg:  Sankt-Peterburgskaia  gosudarstvennaia  akademiia 
kul'tury,  1997)  (Sbornik  nauchnykh  trudov  SPbGAK,  t.  146). 

6  T.  I.  Adrianov  et  al.  (comps.),  Russkoe  zarubezh' e.  Katalog  izdanii,  postupivshikh  v  Rossiiskuiu 
natsionaV nuiu  biblioteku  v  1991-1997 ,  vypusk  1  (St  Petersburg:  Izdatel'stvo  Rossiiskoi  natsional'- 
noi  biblioteki,  1997). 

7  E.  A.  Akimova  et  al.  (comps.),  Kniga  russkogo  zarubezh' ia  v  sobranii  Rossiiskoi  gosudarstven¬ 
noi  biblioteki  1918-1991:  bibliograficheskii  ukazatel',  chast'  1  (St  Petersburg:  Izdatel'stvo  Russkogo 
khristianskogo  gumanitarnogo  instituta,  1997)  (Knizhnyi  mir  Rossii,  vypusk  4).  For  a  review  of 
this  volume,  see  Solanus,  New  series,  13  (1999),  pp.  108-109. 

8  E.  Shtein,  Russkaia  pechat'  lagerei  ‘DI-PI’  (Orange,  Connecticut:  Antiquary,  1993).  For  re¬ 
views  see  Novyi  Zhurnal,  no.  197,  1994,  pp.  362-373,  and  Posev,  1995,  no.  6,  pp.  1 13-1 14. 
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Encyclopedias 

Only  one  work  published  recently  attempts  to  provide  encyclopedic  biographic 
coverage  of  prominent  Russian  emigres  in  a  variety  of  fields.  Entitled  Russkoe 
zarubezh' e:  zolotaia  kniga  emigratsii ,9  it  focuses  on  the  first  third  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century.  Organized  alphabetically,  it  deals  with  over  four  hundred  indi¬ 
viduals.  Each  entry  is  signed,  and  provides  extensive  biographical  information 
on  the  person  as  well  as  a  list  of  their  publications  and  archival  collections. 
The  work  is  quite  useful  as  a  starting-point  for  information  on  artists,  writers, 
scientists,  clergy  and  others.  One  hopes  this  publication  will  be  continued  to 
cover  the  remainder  of  the  century. 

Specialized  Bibliographies 

Two  types  of  specialized  bibliographies  have  appeared  in  recent  years.  The 
first  deals  with  Russian  publications  appearing  in  particular  places.  Heading 

V 

the  list  of  such  works  is  Zdenka  Rachuvkova,  Michaela  Rehakova  and  Jin 
Vacek’s  Prace  ruske ,  ukrajinske  a  beloruske  emigracje  vydane  v  Ceskoslovensku 
191 8-1945 .10  This  enormous  work,  arranged  alphabetically,  covers  virtually 
all  printed  work  published  during  this  period.  Once  completed,  it  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  one  of  the  best  bibliographies  connected  to  a  particular  coun¬ 
try.  O.  Figurnova’s  Russkaia  pechat'  v  Estonii  1918-1940 11  is  a  rather  un¬ 
usual  work.  It  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  is  made  up  of  sections  de¬ 
voted  to  books,  journals  and  newspapers.  Arranged  alphabetically  and  with 
extensive  bibliographical  information  about  the  journals  and  newspapers, 
the  work  covers  some  516  items.  This  is  followed  by  an  alphabetical  list¬ 
ing  of  298  Russian  societies  and  associations  in  Estonia,  complete  with  his¬ 
tory  and  cross-listing.  The  second  section  is  an  alphabetical  listing  of  authors 
(some  with  biographical  data)  and  their  works  appearing  in  Russian  publi¬ 
cations  issued  in  Estonia.  Name,  publisher  and  issuing  body  indexes  pro¬ 
vide  extensive  coverage.  Although  differing  in  some  respects,  these  two  pub¬ 
lications  show  the  kind  of  work  that  can  (and  should)  be  done  with  a  na¬ 
tional  focus.  Continuing  with  this  geographic  theme,  we  turn  to  more  lim¬ 
ited  works  such  as  A.  B.  Nikanorov’s  ‘Predvaritel'nyi  spisok  periodicheskikh 


9  Russkoe  zarubezh' e.  Zolotaia  kniga  emigratsii.  Pervaia  tret'  XX  veka.  Entsiklopedicheskii  bi- 
ograficheskii  slovar  (Moscow:  ROSSPEN,  1997).  Reviewed  in  Russkaia  Mysl' ,  no.  4168,  3-9  April 
1997,  pp.  17-18. 

10  Zdenka  Rachuvkova,  Michaela  Rehakova  and  Jin  Vacek,  Prace  ruske,  ukrajinske  a  beloruske 
emigracje  vydane  v  Ceskoslovensku  1918-1945  (Prague:  Narodni  Knihovna  Ceske  Republiky, 
1996-).  Reviewed  in  Russkaia  Mysl',  no.  4163,  27  February-5  March  1997,  p.  12,  and  Solanus, 
New  series,  12  (1998),  pp.  119-122. 

11  Ol'ga  Figurnova,  Russkaia  pechat'  v  Estonii  1918-1940.  Bio-bibliograficheskie  i  spravochnye 
materialy  k  izucheniiu  kul'turnoi  zhizni  russkoi  emigratsii  (Moscow:  IMLI-‘Nasledie’,  1998). 
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izdanii  russkogo  zarubezh'ia  v  Latvii  i  Estonii’,12  A.  Arsen'ev’s  ‘Izbrannaia 
bibliografiia  trudov  na  obshchie  temy  zhizni  i  deiatel'nosti’,  dealing  with  Yu¬ 
goslavia,13  A.  A.  Khisamutdinov’s  ‘Detskaia  emigrantskaia  literatura  v  Ki- 
tae’,14  V.  F.  Pecheritsa’s  ‘Literatura  vostochnogo  zarubezh'ia’,15  and  G.  B. 
Kiseleva’s  ‘Bibliograficheskaia  deiatel'nost'  Tsentral'noi  Biblioteki  Kitaiskoi 
Vostochnoi  Zheleznoi  Dorogi  (TsB  KVZhD)’.16 

The  other  type  of  specialized  bibliography  deals  with  Russian  emigre  litera¬ 
ture.  The  third  updated  edition  of  Gleb  Struve’s  Russkaia  literatura  v  izgnanii17 
is  an  important  asset.  The  first  half  of  the  book  provides  chronological  histor¬ 
ical  coverage,  while  the  second  half  offers  brief  biographical  information  and 
a  list  of  publications  on  selected  writers.  The  volume  gives  brief  data  on  529 
emigre  periodicals,  irregular  serials,  almanacs,  collective  works  and  newspa¬ 
pers.  It  concludes  with  name  and  pseudonym  indexes.  While  not  strictly  a 
bibliography,  V.  P.  Kichigin’s  Russkaia  literatura  zarubezh'ia 18  provides  much 
information  on  writers  as  well  as  documents,  memoirs  and  reminiscences. 
Edited  by  A.  N.  Nikoliukin,  Literaturnaia  entsiklopediia  russkogo  zarubezh'ia 
(1918-1940)  19  builds  on  his  earlier  work  published  in  1993-1 99 5. 20  The  cur¬ 
rent  volume  focuses  on  the  writers  of  the  ‘First  Wave’.  Arranged  alphabetically, 
the  volume  deals  with  over  250  authors.  Every  entry  is  signed  and  provides  ex¬ 
tensive  biographical  information  on  each  writer,  as  well  as  archival  data  and 
a  list  of  publications  by  and  about  the  subject.  The  book  includes  extensive 
name  and  abbreviation  indexes.  Two  brief  bibliographies  devoted  wholly  or 
in  part  to  the  study  of  Russian  emigre  literature  are  I.  A.  Bikkulova  and  B.  A. 

12  A.  B.  Nikanorov,  ‘Predvaritel'nyi  spisok  periodicheskikh  izdanii  russkogo  zarubezh'ia  v  Latvii 
i  Estonii’,  lstoriko-bibliograficheskie  issledovaniia,  5  (1995),  pp.  184-241. 

13  A.  Arsen'ev,  ‘Izbrannaia  bibliografiia  trudov  na  obshchie  temy  zhizni  i  deiatel'nosti’,  pp. 
313-345  of  A.  Arsen'ev,  O.  Kirillova  and  M.  Sibinovich  (eds.),  Russkaia  emigratsiia  v  lugoslavii 
(Moscow:  Izdatel'stvo  ‘Indrik’,  1996). 

14  A.  A.  Khisamutdinov,  ‘Detskaia  emigrantskaia  literatura  v  Kitae’,  Bibliografiia ,  1999,  no.  3, 
pp.  145-150. 

15  V.  F.  Pecheritsa,  ‘Literatura  vostochnogo  zarubezh'ia’,  pp.  43-93  of  his  Dukhovnaia  kul'tura 
russkoi  emigratsii  v  Kitae  (Vladivostok:  Izdatel'stvo  Dal'nevostochnogo  universiteta,  1999). 

16  G.  B.  Kiseleva,  ‘Bibliograficheskaia  deiatel'nost'  Tsentral'noi  Biblioteki  Kitaiskoi  Vostochnoi 
Zheleznoi  Dorogi  (TsB  KVZhD)’,  pp.  294-301  of  P.  A.  Podbolotov  (ed.),  Nauka  i  kul'tura 
russkogo  zarubezh'ia  (St  Petersburg:  Sankt-Peterburgskaia  gosudarstvennaia  akademiia  kul'tury, 
1997)  (Sbornik  nauchnykh  trudov  SPbGAK,  t.  146). 

1 7  Gleb  Struve,  Russkaia  literatura  v  izgnanii.  Kratkii  biograficheskii  slovar'  russkogo  zarubezh'ia, 
R.  I.  Vil'danova,  V.  B.  Kudriavtsev  and  K.  Iu.  Lappo-Danilevskii  (eds.),  3rd  ed.  (Moscow  and 
Paris:  YMCA  Press  /  Russkii  Put',  1996). 

18  V.  P.  Kichigin,  Russkaia  literatura  zarubezh'ia:  literaturnye  situatsii,  pisatel'skie  sud'by,  fakty, 
dokumenty,  vospominaniia,  razmyshleniia:  (uchebno-spravochnoe  posobie)  (Belgorod:  MP  ‘Kvant’, 
1993). 

19  A.  N.  Nikoliukin  (ed.),  Literaturnaia  entsiklopediia  russkogo  zarubezh'ia  1918-1940.  Pisateli 
russkogo  zarubezh'ia  (Moscow:  ROSSPEN,  1997). 

20  A.  N.  Nikoliukin  (ed.),  Pisateli  russkogo  zarubezh'ia  (1918-1940):  spravochmk  (Moscow:  IN¬ 
ION,  1993-1995). 
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Lanin,  Kratkii putevoditeV  po  russkomu  zarubezh'iu 21  and  T.  P.  Buslakova  (ed.), 
Izuchenie  russkoi  literatury  za  rubezhom  v  1980-e  gody.22  A  prominent  liter¬ 
ary  figure  enjoying  bibliographic  attention  is  Joseph  Brodsky.  Iosif  Brodskii: 
ukazateV  literatury  na  russkom  iazykef 3  compiled  by  A.  Ia.  Lapidus,  covers 
the  period  1962-1995.  Dealing  with  his  works  published  both  in  Russian  and 
abroad,  as  well  as  literature  on  Brodsky’s  life  and  work  and  other  subjects, 
Lapidus  provides  us  with  a  bibliography  of  1158  items.  While  unannotated, 
the  bibliography  has  a  name  index  and  is  cross-referenced. 

Periodicals 

Good  bibliographic  work  in  the  area  of  journals,  serials  and  newspapers  con¬ 
tinues,  although  the  intensity  of  such  work  has  lessened  compared  to  earlier 
periods.  In  his  early  Russian  Emigre  Serials ,  1855-1990 ,24  D.  Howells  provides 
useful  information.  The  bibliography  is  arranged  alphabetically  by  title  with 
information  as  to  the  place  and  date  of  publication.  Based  on  material  in 
Oxford  libraries  and  so  covering  only  234  items,  the  value  of  this  work  is 
rather  limited.  In  contrast,  the  work  done  in  this  area  by  G.  V.  Mikheeva 
and  others  is  a  useful  and  significant  accomplishment.  Her  Svodnyi  kata- 
log  russkikh  zarubezhnykh  periodicheskikh  i  prodolzhaiushchikhsia  izdanii  v  bib- 
liotekakh  Sankt-Peterburga  (1917-1995  gg.)  25  is  a  union  list  of  some  578  items. 
Arranged  alphabetically,  the  volume  offers  a  great  deal  of  information  on  each 
entry,  and  includes  name,  place  and  association  indexes.  This  work  contin¬ 
ues  the  relatively  recent  change  towards  creating  union  catalogues  and  away 
from  the  old  habit  of  focusing  on  the  holdings  of  a  single  library.  This  new 
trend  is  evident  as  well  in  A.  I.  Bardeeva  et  al.  (comps.),  Svodnyi  katalog  pe¬ 
riodicheskikh  i  prodolzhaiushchikhsia  izdanii  russkogo  zarubezh'ia  v  bibliotekakh 
Moskvy  (1917-1996  gg.)26  Arranged  similarly  to  the  Mikheeva  volume,  this 
publication  invludes  1726  items  as  well  as,  among  others,  name,  organiza¬ 
tion,  country  and  city,  and  title  indexes.  One  can  only  hope  this  new  trend 


21  I.  A.  Bikkulova  and  B.  A.  Lanin,  Kratkii  putevoditeV  po  russkomu  zarubezh'iu.  Spravochnoe 
posobie  dlia  izuchaiushchikh  i  prepodaiushchikh  russkoi  literatury  XX  veka,  vypusk  1  (Moscow:  Gu- 
manitarnaia  akademiia,  1993). 

22  T.  P.  Buslakova  (ed.),  Izuchenie  russkoi  literatury  za  rubezhom  v  1980-e  gody.  Annotirovannyi 
bibliograficheskii  ukazatel'  (uchebniki,  monografii,  sborniki)  (Moscow:  Izdatel'stvo  MGU,  1995). 

23  A.  Ia.  Lapidus  (comp.),  Iosif  Brodskii:  ukazateV  literatury  na  russkom  iazyke  za  1962-1995  gg. 
(St  Petersburg:  Rossiiskaia  natsional'naia  biblioteka,  1997). 

24  D.  Howells,  Russian  Emigre  Serials,  1855-1990,  in  Oxford  libraries:  Materials  for  a  Union  Cat¬ 
alogue  (Oxford:  Willem  A.  Meeuws,  1990). 

25  G.  V.  Mikheeva  (ed.),  Svodnyi  katalog  russkikh  zarubezhnykh  periodicheskikh 
prodolzhaiushchikhsia  izdanii  v  bibliotekakh  Sankt-Peterburga  (1917-1995  gg.),  2nd  ed.  (St  Peters¬ 
burg:  Izdatel'stvo  Rossiiskoi  natsional'skoi  biblioteki,  1996). 

A.  I.  Bardeeva  et  al.  (comps.),  Svodnyi  katalog  periodicheskikh  i  prodolzhaiushchikhsia  izdanii 
russkogo  zarubezh' ia  v  bibliotekakh  Moskvy  (1917-1996  gg.)  (Moscow:  ROSSPEN,  1999). 
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continues.  On  a  smaller  note,  see  E.  Shtein’s  ‘Zhurnaly  Russkogo  Kitaia’.27 
Finally,  only  one  publication  perseveres  in  the  daunting  task  of  indexing  cur¬ 
rent  Russian  emigre  periodicals.  This  is  Zarubezhnaia  periodicheskaia  pechat ' 
na  russkom  iazyke:  ezhekvartal'  nyi  referativnyi  zhurnal ,28  edited  since  1981  by 
Leonid  Khotin.  This  wonderful  source  provides  annotated  entries  on  contem¬ 
porary  articles  appearing  in  both  journals  and  newspapers.  With  subject,  name 
and  title  indexes,  this  journal  has,  at  the  time  of  writing,  annotated  close  to 
30,000  entries.  This  work  is  of  great  value  to  the  field. 

Publishing  Houses  and  Bookstores 

Virtually  all  the  work  done  on  this  topic  is  either  historical  or  contemporary 
in  nature.  Without  a  doubt  the  finest  work  to  appear  on  this  subject  is  W. 
Zalewski  and  Evgenii  Gollerbakh’s  Rasprostranenie  russkoi  pechati  v  mire  1918- 
1939:  spravochnik.29  Based  on  a  wide  variety  of  archival  and  printed  sources, 
this  guide  gives  extensive  historical  information  on  Russian  publishing  houses 
and  bookstores  worldwide.  Arranged  by  country,  this  volume  covers  a  diffi¬ 
cult  topic  with  great  insight  and  precision.  It  deals  with  616  institutions  and  is 
cross-referenced.  The  guide  includes  a  name/title  index.  This  guide  is  a  much 
expanded  version  of  a  part  of  an  earlier  work,30  and  will  probably  stand  as  the 
standard  guide  for  this  topic  for  years  to  come.  A  narrower  historical  work  is 
T.  V.  Selezneva’s  ‘Izdatel'skoe  delo  rossiiskikh  emigrantov  v  Amerike  (191 7— 
1930)’, 31  while  M.  A.  Khachaturova’s  ‘Izdatel'stvo  Normana  Rossa’32  has  a 
more  contemporary  focus.  Lastly,  the  publisher  Posev  has  generated  three  ar¬ 
ticles:  ‘Izdatel'stvo  “Posev”:  etapy  puti’,33  M.  G.,  ‘Izdatel'stvu  “Posev” — 50 
let’,34  and  ‘  “Posev”  kontsa  stoletiia’.35 

Studies  of  Russian  Emigre  Publishing  and  Journals 

A  significant  number  of  studies  have  emerged  in  recent  years  dealing  with 
these  topics.  A  broad  work  by  I.  A.  Shomrakova,  ‘Problema  istochnika  pri 

27  E.  Shtein,  ‘Zhurnaly  Russkogo  Kitaia’,  Znamia,  1990,  no.  5,  pp.  231-236. 

28  Leonid  Khotin  (ed.),  Zarubezhnaia  periodicheskaia  pechat'  na  russkom  iazyke:  ezhekvartal' nyi 
referativnyi  zhurnal  (Richmond,  California:  Informatics  &  Prognostics,  1981- ). 

29  Wojciech  Zalewski  and  Evgenii  Gollerbakh,  Rasprostranenie  russkoi  pechati  v  mire  1918-1939: 
spravochnik  (St  Petersburg:  Rossiiskaia  natsional'naia  biblioteka,  1998). 

30  Andrzej  Klossowski  and  Wojciech  Zalewski,  Dealers  of  Polish  and  Russian  Books  Active  Abroad 
1918  to  Present:  a  Contribution  to  the  History  of  Book  Trade  (Warsaw:  The  National  Library;  Stan¬ 
ford:  Stanford  University  Libraries,  1990). 

31  T.  V.  Selezneva,  ‘Izdatel'skoe  delo  rossiiskikh  emigrantov  v  Amerike  (1917-1930)’,  Kniga: 
issledovaniia  i  materialy ,  72  (1996),  pp.  149-159. 

32  M.  A.  Khachaturova,  ‘Izdatel'stvo  Normana  Rossa’,  Kniga:  issledovaniia  i  materialy ,  65 
(1993),  pp.  153-155. 

33  ‘Izdatel'stvo  “Posev”:  etapy  puti’,  Posev ,  1995,  no.  5,  pp.  12-25. 

34  M.  G.,  ‘Izdatel'stvu  “Posev” — 50  let’,  Posev ,  1995,  no.  5,  pp.  1 1 1-112. 

35  ‘  “Posev”  kontsa  stoletiia’,  Knizhnoe  obozrenie,  2000,  no.  2,  p.  21. 
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izuchenii  knizhnogo  dela  russkogo  zarubezh'ia’,36  and  two  geographically  nar¬ 
rower  publications,  I.  A.  Shomrakova,  ‘Knizhnoe  delo  russkogo  zarubezh'ia 
(Evropa,  1917-1940)’ 37  and  V.  V.  Katushkina,  ‘Memuary  kak  istochnik 
izucheniia  kniznnogo  dela  russkogo  zarubezh'ia  v  Evrope  (1917-1939  gg.)’,38 
fall  into  this  category.  Specific  journals  have  also  been  studied:  A.  P.  Ivk- 
ina,  ‘Kritiko-bibliograficheskie  zhurnaly  russkogo  zarubezh'ia  1920-kh  gg. 
(“Novosti  Literatury”  i  “Literatura  i  Zhizn'”):  opyt  obzora’,39  E.  A.  Elfi- 
mov,  ‘Men'shevistskii  zhurnal  “Sotsialisticheskii  Vestnik”  v  pervye  gody  emi- 
grantskogo  sushchestvovaniia’,40  N.  A.  Zhernakova,  ‘O  Russkoi  Akademich- 
eskoi  Gruppe  v  SShA  i  o  ee  “Zapiskakh”  ’,41  M.  Golubkov,  ‘  “Novyi  Zhurnal” 
vchera  i  segodnia’,42  S.  Gardzonio,  ‘K  izucheniiu  russkogo  zarubezh'ia  v  Italii: 
materialy  k  istorii  La  Russia  i  La  Russia  Nuova’,43  and  N.  Moravskii,  ‘Prazh- 
skii  sbornik  sibiriakov-emigrantov’.44 

Archives  and  Libraries 

A  topic  which  has  gained  increased  attention  in  recent  years  has  been  archives 
related  to  Russian  emigre  organizations  and  individuals.  The  chief  publication 
dealing  with  the  topic  as  a  whole  is  A.  V.  Popov’s  Russkoe  zarubezh'e  i  arkhivy .45 
Focused  on  Moscow  archives,  it  offers  a  great  deal  of  background  information 

36  I.  A.  Shomrakova,  ‘Problema  istochnika  pri  izuchenii  knizhnogo  dela  russkogo  zarubezh'ia’, 
pp.  268-280  of  P.  A.  Podbolotov  (ed.),  Nauka  i  kul'tura  russkogo  zarubezh'ia  (St  Petersburg: 
Sankt-Peterburgskaia  gosudarstvennaia  akademiia  kul'tury,  1997)  (Sbornik  nauchnykh  trudov 
SPbGAK,  t.  146). 

37  I.  A.  Shomrakova,  ‘Knizhnoe  delo  russkogo  zarubezh'ia  (Evropa,  1917-1940)’,  Kniga:  issle- 
dovaniia  i  materialy ,  67  (1994),  pp.  165-184. 

38  V.  V.  Katushkina,  ‘Memuary  kak  istochnik  izucheniia  kniznnogo  dela  russkogo  zarubezh'ia 
v  Evrope  (1917-1939  gg.)’,  pp.  286-294  of  P.  A.  Podbolotov  (ed.),  Nauka  i  kul'tura  russkogo 
zarubezh'ia  (St  Petersburg:  Sankt-Peterburgskaia  gosudarstvennaia  akademiia  kul'tury,  1997) 
(Sbornik  nauchnykh  trudov  SPbGAK,  t.  146). 

39  A.  P.  Ivkina,  ‘Kritiko-bibliograficheskie  zhurnaly  Russkogo  Zarubezh'ia  1920-kh  gg. 
(“Novosti  Literatury”  i  “Literatura  i  Zhizn'”):  opyt  obzora’,  Is toriko-b ibliog raficheskie  issledovan ha , 
6  (1996),  pp.  139-147. 

40  E.  A.  Elfimov,  ‘Men'shevistskii  zhurnal  “Sotsialisticheskii  Vestnik”  v  pervye  gody  emi- 
grantskogo  sushchestvovaniia’,  pp.  189-196  of  A.  V.  Kvakin  and  E.  A.  Shulepova  (eds.),  Kul' 
tura  rossiiskogo  zarubezh'ia  (Moscow:  Rossiiskii  Institut  Kul'turologii,  1995). 

41  N.  A.  Zhernakova,  ‘O  Russkoi  Akademicheskoi  Gruppe  v  SShA  i  o  ee  “Zapiskakh”  ’,  pp. 
130-133  of  A.  V.  Kvakin  and  E.  A.  Shulepova  (eds.),  Kul'tura  rossiiskogo  zarubezh'ia  (Moscow: 
Rossiiskii  Institut  Kul'turologii,  1995). 

42  M.  Golubkov,  “‘Novyi  Zhurnal”  vchera  i  segodnia’,  Novyi  Zhurnal,  no.  192-193  (1993), 
pp.  499-505. 

43  S.  Gardzonio,  ‘K  izucheniiu  russkogo  zarubezh'ia  v  Italii:  materialy  k  istorii  La  Russia  i  La 
Russia  Nuova’,  Stanford  Slavic  Studies,  20  (1998),  pp.  77-101. 

44  N.  Moravskii,  ‘Prazhskii  sbornik  sibiriakov-emigrantov’,  Zapiski  Russkoi  Akademicheskoi 
Gruppyv  SShA,  26  (1994),  pp.  317-339. 

45  A.  V.  Popov,  Russkoe  zarubezh'e  i  arkhivy.  Dokumenty  rossiiskoi  emigratsii  v  arkhivakh  Moskvy: 
problemy  vyiavleniia,  komplektovaniia,  opisaniia,  ispol' zovaniia  (Moscow:  IAI,  RGGU,  1998)  (Ma¬ 
terialy  k  istorii  russkoi  politicheskoi  emigratsii,  vypusk  4). 
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about  these  collections  as  well  as  a  list  of  their  contents.  It  also  includes  a  name 
index  and  a  list  of  Moscow  archives  and  organizations  holding  material  related 
to  individual  emigres  or  to  the  history  of  Russian  emigration.  It  is  an  impres¬ 
sive  first  step  in  an  important  task:  the  location  and  description  of  Russian 
emigre  archival  material  in  Russia  and  the  CIS.  Popov  continued  his  work  in 
‘Russkie  arkhivy  i  muzei  v  SShA’.46  An  important  work  dealing  with  Russian 
emigre  military  documents  is  V.  A.  Zolotarev,  la.  F.  Pogonii  and  A.  P.  Beloze¬ 
rov  (eds.),  Russkaia  voennaia  emigratsiia  20-kh-40-kh  godov:  dokumenty  i  ma- 
terialy .47  Individual  archival  material  has  also  gained  attention:  T.  Pachmuss, 
‘Iz  arkhivov  Zinaidy  Nikolaevny  Gippius:  rannie  gody  emigratsii’,48  and  A.  V. 
Popov,  Fond  N.  A.  Troitskogo  v  Gosudarstvennom  Arkhive  Rossiiskoi  Federatsii .49 
The  return  to  Russia  of  archival  materials  collected  by  Aleksandr  Solzhen¬ 
itsyn  is  dealt  with  in  L.  Aleinik,  ‘  “Russkoe  zarubezh'e”  vozvrashchaetsia  na 
Rodinu’.50  An  important  but  narrower  concentration  is  found  in  E.  V.  Khan- 
durina,  ‘Dokumenty  germanskikh  arkhivov  o  deiatel'nosti  v  emigratsii  rossi- 
iskikh  uchenykh-ekonomistov  v  1920-e  gody’.51  Lastly,  D.  M.  Shakhovskoi 
deals  with  an  important  Russian  library  abroad  in  ‘Turgenevskaia  biblioteka  i 
ee  deiatel'nost'’.52 


Chronologies 

Significant  work  in  this  field  centres  on  two  works.  The  first  is  the  massive 
work  by  L.  A.  Mnukhin  and  T.  L.  Gladkova,  Russkoe  zarubezh'e:  khronika 
nauchnoiy  kul'turnoi  i  obshchestvennoi  zhizni,  1920-1940 ,  Frantsiia .53  The  sec¬ 
ond  deals  with  history:  S.  A.  Aleksandrov  (comp.),  Istoricheskaia  nauka 


46  A.  V.  Popov,  ‘Russkie  arkhivy  i  muzei  v  SShA’,  Voprosy  istorii,  1999,  no.  6,  pp.  1 18-124. 

47  V.  A.  Zolotarev,  la.  F.  Pogonii  and  A.  P.  Belozerov  (eds.),  Russkaia  voennaia  emigratsiia  20- 
kh-40-kh  godov:  dokumenty  i  materialy  (Moscow:  Izdatel'stvo  ‘Geia’,  1998-  ). 

48  T.  Pachmuss,  ‘Iz  arkhivov  Zinaidy  Nikolaevny  Gippius:  rannie  gody  emigratsii’,  Zapiski 
Russkoi  Akademicheskoi  Gruppy  v  SShA,  23  (1990),  pp.  213-222. 

49  A.  V.  Popov,  Fond  N.  A.  Troitskogo  v  Gosudarstvennom  Arkhive  Rossiiskoi  Federatsii:  opyt 
arkhivnogo  obzora  (Moscow:  Istoriko-Arkhivnyi  Institut,  1994)  (Materialy  k  istorii  russkoi  politich- 
eskoi  emigratsii,  vypusk  1). 

50  L.  Aleinik,  “‘Russkoe  zarubezh'e”  vozvrashchaetsia  na  Rodinu’,  Russkaia  Mysl',  no.  4105, 
14-20  December  1995,  p.  17. 

51  E.  V.  Khandurina,  ‘Dokumenty  germanskikh  arkhivov  o  deiatel'nosti  v  emigratsii  rossiiskikh 
uchenykh-ekonomistov  v  1920-e  gody’,  pp.  1480-157  of  Istochniki  po  istorii  adaptatsii  rossiiskikh 
emigrantov  v  XIX-XX  vv.:  sbornik  statei  (Moscow:  IRI,  RAN,  1997). 

52  D.  M.  Shakhovskoi,  ‘Turgenevskaia  biblioteka  i  ee  deiatel'nost'’,  pp.  459-469  of  E.  P.  Chely- 
shev  and  D.  M.  Shakhovskoi  (eds.),  KuTturnoe  nasledie  rossiiskoi  emigratsii  1917-1940,  volume  2 
(Moscow:  ‘Nasledie’,  1994). 

53  L.  A.  Mnukhin  and  T.  L.  Gladkova,  Russkoe  zarubezh'e:  khronika  nauchnoi,  kul'turnoi  i 
obshchestvennoi  zhizni,  1920—1940,  Frantsiia  (Moscow  and  Paris:  EKSMO/YMCA  Press,  1995— 
1997),  4  vols. 
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Rossiiskoi  emigratsii  20-30-kh  gg.  XX  veka.54 

Works  of  Related  Interest 

An  impressive  amount  of  other  material  is  relevant  to  the  subject  of  this  article. 
They  include:  A.  Vasil'ey,  Krasota  v  izgnanii :  tvorchestvo  russkikh  emigrantov 
pervoi  volny:  iskusstvo  i  moda,55  which  looks  at  emigre  ‘art’  in  the  broadest 
sense.  An  unusual  and  fascinating  look  at  cartoons  from  the  emigre  press 
can  be  found  in  S.  A.  Aleksandrov  (comp.),  Satira  i  iumor  russkoi  emigratsii 56 
This  work  is  arranged  chronologically  under  three  subjects:  Russian  emigres 
on  themselves,  emigration  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  fascism  as  seen  by  the 
emigres.  Censorship  of  Russian  emigre  publications  by  the  Soviet  authorities 
is  the  subject  of  A.  V.  Blium,  ‘Literatura  i  pechat'  russkogo  zarubezh'ia’.57 
Other  works  include:  V.  I.  Kosik,  ‘Iugoslavianstvo/slavianstvo  v  russkoi  emi- 
grantskoi  periodike’,58  H.  Williams,  ‘Russian-language  periodical  publishing 
by  the  radical  emigration  185 5-1 900’, 59  S.  A.  Paichadze,  ‘Russkie  izdaniia  v 
SShA  (vtoraia  polovina  XlX-nachalo  XX  v.)’,60  G.  V.  Mikheeva,  ‘Kollektsiia 
listovok,  izdannykh  na  territorii  Antibol'shevistskikh  Pravitel'stv  (1917-1920 
gg.)  v  fondakh  Rossiiskoi  natsional'noi  biblioteki’,61  L.  Molchanov,  ‘Knizhnye 
palaty  “Beloi”  Rossii’,62  A.  L.  Posadskov,  ‘Soveshchanie  po  delam  pechati  kak 
ideologicheskii  tsentr  Kolchakovskogo  Pravitel'stva  (po  rassekrechennym  ma- 
terialam  GARF)’,63  and  O.  Demidova,  ‘Russkaia  revoliutsiia  i  grazhdanskaia 
voina  v  vospominaniiakh,  dnevnikakh  i  dokumentakh:  opyt  bibliografii\64  Fi- 

54  S.  A.  Aleksandrov  (comp.),  Istoricheskaia  nauka  rossiiskoi  emigratsii  20-30-kh  gg.  XX  veka 
(Moscow:  ‘AIRO-XX’,  1998). 

55  A.  Vasil'ev,  Krasota  v  izgnanii:  tvorchestvo  russkikh  emigrantov  pervoi  volny:  iskusstvo  i  moda 
(Moscow:  Slovo,  1998). 

56  S.  A.  Aleksandrov  (comp.),  Satira  i  iumor  russkoi  emigratsii  (Moscow:  ‘AIRO-XX’,  1998). 

57  A.  V.  Blium,  ‘Literatura  i  pechat'  russkogo  zarubezh'ia’,  pp.  192-222  of  his  Za  kulisami 
‘Ministerstva  Pravdy’:  tainaia  istoriia  sovetskoi  tsenzury  1917-1929  (St  Petersburg:  Gumanitarnoe 
agenstvo  ‘Akademicheskii  proekt’,  1994). 

58  V.  I.  Kosik,  ‘Iugoslavianstvo/slavianstvo  v  russkoi  emigrantskoi  periodike’,  pp.  100-108  of 
A.  Arsen'ev,  O.  Kirillova  and  M.  Sibinovich  (eds.),  Russkaia  emigratsiia  v  Iugoslavii  (Moscow: 
Izdatel'stvo  ‘Indrik’,  1996). 

59  H.  Williams,  ‘Russian-language  periodical  publishing  by  the  radical  emigration  1855-1900’, 
Solanus ,  New  series,  12  (1998),  pp.  12-32. 

60  S.  A.  Paichadze,  ‘Russkie  izdaniia  v  SShA  (vtoraia  polovina  XlX-nachalo  XX  v.)’,  Kniga: 
issledovaniia  i  materialy ,  73  (1996),  pp.  179-203. 

61  G.  V.  Mikheeva,  ‘Kollektsiia  listovok,  izdannykh  na  territorii  Antibol'shevistskikh  Pravitel'stv 
(1917-1920  gg.)  v  fondakh  Rossiiskoi  natsional'noi  biblioteki’,  Stanford  Slavic  Studies,  20  (1998), 
pp.  280-287. 

62  L.  Molchanov,  ‘Knizhnye  palaty  “Beloi”  Rossii’,  Biblioteka,  1997,  no.  1 1,  pp.  42-43. 

63  A.  L.  Posadskov,  ‘Soveshchanie  po  delam  pechati  kak  ideologicheskii  tsentr  Kolchakovskogo 
Pravitel'stva  (po  rassekrechennym  materialam  GARF)’,  Klio,  1997,  no.  2,  pp.  131-133. 

64  O.  Demidova,  ‘Russkaia  revoliutsiia  i  grazhdanskaia  voina  v  vospominaniiakh,  dnevnikakh  i 
dokumentakh:  opyt  bibliografii’,  Zapiski  Russkoi  Akademicheskoi  Gruppyv  SShA,  28  (1996-1997), 
pp.  461-481. 
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nally,  a  listing  of  institutions  in  St  Petersburg  interested  in  questions  of  Russian 
emigration  is  provided  in  S.  T.  Malina  (ed.),  Russkoe  zarubezh'e  v  deiatel'nosti 
uchrezhdenii  Sankt-Peterburga :  spravochnik.65 

As  we  have  seen,  much  important  work  has  been  done  in  the  field.  Not  only 
is  the  longevity  of  work  devoted  to  Russian  emigre  bibliography  impressive, 
but  also  the  new  directions  the  field  has  taken.  Looking  back,  it  is  easy  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  field  is  well  researched  and  documented.  This  is  only  partially 
true.  Much  important  work  still  needs  to  be  done.  This  includes  old  and  new 
problems:  the  indexing  of  the  vast  majority  of  emigre  periodicals  and  serials, 
further  work  to  identify  and  record  archival  collections,  bibliographies  of  Rus¬ 
sian  emigre  memoirs  not  published  in  the  Russian  language,  greater  collecting 
of  materials  on  emigres  involved  in  science  and  technology,  and  bibliogra¬ 
phies  devoted  to  Russian  publications  appearing  since  1991  in  former  parts 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  other  countries  which  previously  had  little  or  no 
Russian  emigration  (e.g.  Cyprus).  Obviously  none  of  these  problems  can  be 
solved  quickly  or  easily;  international  cooperation  is  essential.  Yet  if  we  are  to 
gain  greater  insight  into  modern  Russian  culture  and  avoid  losing  a  precious 
legacy,  their  solution  is  vital. 


65  S.  T.  Malina  (ed.),  Russkoe  zarubezh'e  v  deiatel'nosti  uchrezhdenii  Sankt-Peterburga:  sprav¬ 
ochnik,  vypusk  1  (St  Petersburg:  Sankt-Peterburgskii  informatsionno-kurturnyi  tsentr  ‘Russkaia 
emigratsiia’,  1998). 


O  SapOKaeHHH  pyccicoro  (^eMHHHCTHHeCKOrO 
aubMaHaxa  ‘^KemitHHa  h  Poccna’ 

Aima-Ha  ra.niH  MajiaxoBOcaa 
(MHTepBbio  c  MapHefi  3aBbajioBofl)* 

KoiTja  h  npa  khkhx  o6cTOHTejibCTBax  HanajiH  Bbixo^HTb  aceHCKHe  acypHajibi? 

riepBoe  H3£amie  zuifl  ^cchiuhh,  KOTOpoe  6biJio  He  acypHajiOM,  a  ajibMaHaxoM, 
noHBHJiocb  b  KOHije  aBrycTa  1979  ro^a.  06cTOHTejibCTBa  ero  bo3hhkhobchh5i 
3acjiy^cHBaioT  oco6oro  paccMOTpeHHa.  fleno  b  tom,  hto  b  CCCP  ^a^ce  h 
CaMOe  CJTOBO  ‘4)eMHHH3M’  GbIJIO  nOJTHOCTbK)  He3HaKOMO  He  TOJIbKO  UIHpOKHM 
MaccaM,  ho  h  cneHHajiHCTaM-(J)HJiojioraM,  a  cymecTBOBaBiuee  b  Hanajie  20-x 
toaob  b  Pocchh  )KeHCKoe  ^BH^ceHHe  Tax  cTapaTejibHo  3aMajiHHBajiocb,  hto 
o  HeM  HHHero  He  3Hajia  ^a^ce  a,  HecMOTpa  Ha  to,  hto  moh  6a6yuiKa  GbiJia 
6jth3koh  noapyroH  AjieKcaH/ipbi  KojmoHTaH  (06  3tom  MHe  paccKa3aji  moh 
OTeu  TOJibKO  b  1989  ro^y).  Mbi  He  TOJIbKO  HHHero  He  3HajiH  o  (J>eMHHH3Me,  ho 
h  CTapajiHCb  Kax  mo>kho  Kpenne  3a6biTb  o  tom,  hto  Mbi  —  )KeHmHHbi.  Cjiobo 
‘^eHuiHHa’  HMejio  ajih  Hac  HenpHHTHbiH  npHBKyc:  hto-to  Bpoae  ‘GeccTbixi- 
Haa  caMKa’,  xHTpaa  h  c  iiojxboxom.  Bee  Mbi  xotcjih  6biTb  HeHTpajibHbiMH 
h  6ecnojibiMH  ‘nejioBeKaMH’.  H,  bhjjhmo,  no3TOMy  Hjjeji  MaMOHOBOH  co3- 
^aTb  ^ceHCKHH  ajibMaHax  b  TeneHHe  4-x  jieT  HaTajiKHBajiacb  TOJibKO  Ha  cTeHy 
rjiyxoro  HenoHHMaHHH:  hhkomy  He  xoTejiocb  AoGpoBOJibHo  npH3HaBaTb  ceGa 
3THM  BTOpOCOpTHbIM  CymeCTBOM,  a  TCM  6oJiee  HMeTb  HTO-TO  oGmee  C  TOH 
TeMOH,  o  KOTopoil  MaMOHOBa  Hanncajia  b  1975  ro^y,  —  c  tcmoh  po^OB  b 
HarneH  cTpaHe.  XoTejiocb  KaK  mo>kho  exopee  3a6biTb  06  3toh  rp«3H  h  o6 
3tom  yacace.  Tax  npo,aoji>Kajiocb  4  ro^a:  H3  HCKpbi,  eo3xiaHHOH  MaMOHOBOH, 
He  B03ropajiocb  HHKaKoe  njiaMH. 

B  TeneHHe  3thx  ^ce  caMbix  neTbipex  JieT  b  JleHHHrpajie  3apo#Hjiocb, 
pa3BHJiocb  h  yace  npouiJio  nepByio  CTa^Hio  CBoero  pa3BHTHH  £BH5KeHHe  TaK 
Ha3biBaeMOH  ‘BTopon  KyjibTypbi’.  3to  GbiJio  ziBH^ceHHe  HOBoro  noKOJieHHH 
nHCaTeJieH  H  Xy^O)KHHKOB,  H  )KeHLHHH,  H  My)KHHH,  KOTOpbie  MeHTaJIH  BHeCTH 
cbok)  ‘jienTy’  b  >KH3Hb  pyccKOH  KyjibTypbi  —  h  He  motjih  npoGHTbca  b  o(J)h- 
HHajibHbie  H3^aHH».  BjiaroAapn  3TOMy  abh^kchhio  >KeHmHHbi-nHcaTejibHHHbi, 
HHKOMy  He  H3BecTHbie,  CMorjiH  no3HaKOMHTbCH  apyr  c  jipyroM.  Ohh  y3HajiH  o 
TOM,  HTO  HX  BOJIHOBaJIH  CXO/JHbie  npo6jieMbI,  H  nOHyBCTBOBaJIH  y )Ke  K  3TOMy 
BpeMeHH,  HTO  B  o6lHHX  c  My>KHHHaMH  )KypHaJiaX  OHH  He  MOryT  3TH  npo6- 
jieMbi  o6cy>KAaTb.  noHanajiy  penb  uuia  BOBce  He  o  khkhx  6bi  to  hh  GbiJio 


This  interview  formed  part  of  the  research  project  OSI  936/1998  supported  by  the  Open 
Society  Institute. 
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cyry6o  aceHcxHx  TeMax,  a  o  TeMax  coimajibHbix,  xacaiomHxca  xoHxpeTHOH, 
BCHBOH  5XH3HH!  pe^aXTOpbl-MyBCHHHbl,  KOTOpbie  B  KOHeHHOM  CHeTe  3anpaBJl- 
bjih  BceM  b  caMH3^aTCKHx  acypHajiax,  He  #onycxajiH  Taxoro  poaa  npOH3Be- 
aeHHH  Ha  CTpaHHHbi  3thx  acypHajioB.  Kohchho,  HHor^a  HaM  Bee  He  y^aBajiocb 
npoTOJiKHyTb  hto-to,  OHeHb  Ba^KHoe  ajib  Hac,  b  caMH3AaT.  Tax,  HanpHMep, 
b  1978  roAy  b  5xypHajie  ‘37’  6biJia  HanenaTaHa  mob  nepBaa  noBecTb  ‘TeM- 
HHH,a  6e3  oxob’,1  a  bcchoh  1979  roaa  —  mob  CTaTba  o  cobctcxhx  necH- 
bx.  TaTbBHa  TopHneBa,  xoTopaa  BMecTe  c  Bhxtopom  KpHByjiHHbiM  6biJia  b 
to  BpeMB  peaaxTopoM  3toto  caMH3aaTCxoro  BcypHajia,  noxa3ajia  3Ty  moio 
CTaTbio  TaTbBHe  MaMOHOBoii.  CTaTbB  Tax  noHpaBHJiacb  MaMOHOBOH,  hto 
OHa  nonpocHJia  TopHneBy  nepe^aTb  MHe  ee  CTaTbio  ‘Po,zjbi  HejiOBenecxHe’  — 
Ty  caMyio,  HanHcaHHyio  4  ro/ja  Ha3aA  h  He  HameAuiyio  OTXJiHxa  cpeziH  ee 
3HaxoMbix.  3to  6bijio  Ha  cTpejixe  BacnjibeBcxoro  ocTpoBa  b  oahh  H3  nocjie#- 
hhx  /(Hen  hiojib  1979  ro^a.  3tot  jxenb  h  mobcho  CHHTaTb  ahcm  3apOBCAeHHB 
4)eMHHH3Ma  b  Pocchh  —  noTOMy  hto  Bcero  TOJibxo  nepe3  MecBH,  ajibMaHax 
‘)KeHmHHa  h  Pocchb’  6biJi  He  TOJibxo  3aHOBo  HanHcaH,  ho  h  nepenenaTaH  h 
nepenjieTeH  —  h  yace  oT^aH  Ha  cyjx  HHTaTejieH. 

BOT  XaX  3TO  np0H30UlJI0. 

^jib  MeHB  3to  GbiJio  OHeHb  Hanpa^xeHHoe  BpeMB:  pa30Hap0BaBuiHCb  b 
pa6oTe  b  caMH3^aTcxoM  )xypHajie  ‘37’,  xoTopbm  b  yace  Hecxojibxo  jieT  nepe- 
njieTajia  h  b  xotopom  oxojio  ro^a  HcnojiHBjia  pojib  cexpeTapa  pexiaxijHH,  b 
CTajia  HcxaTb  hobhx  nyTefi.  C  nepBbix  ahch  1979  roaa  b  Hanajia  opraHH30Bbi- 
BaTb  My3bixajibHbie  h  jiHTepaTypHbie  Benepa  h  xyzioacecTBeHHbie  BbiCTaBXH  y 
ce6a  Ha  XBapTHpe  h  b  £OMax  3HaxoMbix.  Bojibuie  Bcero  MHe  3anoMHHJiHCb 
Benepa  Ha  XBapTHpe  y  BajiH  JlynaHOBOH  b  anpejie,  xopaa  nejioBex  20  co- 
GpaBuiHXCB  cjiymajiH  cthxh  h  nncbMa  IOjih  Bo3HeceHcxoH  H3  TiopbMbi,  h  b 
Mae,  xonja  b  HHTajia  mow  CTaTbio  o  cobctcxhx  necHBx.  W  y  Bcex  6bijio  BeceH- 
Hee,  npHnoAHBToe  HacTpoeHHe,  Bee  tobophjih  bchbo,  ot  ^yuin:  xax  6yzrro 
6bi  hto-to  Hac  Bcex  npHno^HHMaeT,  xax  bojihoh,  h  bot-bot  no^xHHeT  eme 
Bbirne...  B  xoHije  Maa  toto  ace  rona  a  Hanajia  nncaTb  noBecTb  o  iohom  h 
oneHb  TajiaHTJiHBOM  xoMno3HTope  Ajierne  HHxojiaeBe,  xoTopbifi  noxoHHHji 
co6oh  He  BbiHeca  Been  toh  aTMOctjjepbi  hoctobhhoh  jdxh,  b  xoTOpofi  HaM 
Tor^a  npHXO^HJiocb  acHTb.2  Bo3MO>xeH  jih  xaxoH-HHGy^b  zipyroH  bmxoa  H3 
3toto  nojioaceHHB,  xpoMe  caMoyOHHCTBa?  —  bot  xaxoii  Bonpoc  a  Toraa  nbi- 
Tajiacb  pa3peuiHTb,  pa6oTaa  Ha  3toh  noBecTbio. 

B  Hiojie  toto  ace  ro^a  BepHyjiacb  H3  jiarepa  KDjihb  Bo3HeceHCxaa,  c  xo- 

1  3Ta  noBecTb  nepeBe^eHa  Ha  aHmHHCKHH  H3biK  naTpHUHew  BypaK  (Patricia  A.  Burak)  b 
yHHBepcHTeTe  r.  CHpaicy3bi  (CliiA)  b  1995  r.  no/t  Ha3BaHHeM  ‘Prison  of  Darkness’,  ho  nepeBO/t 
eme  He  ony6jTHKOBaH.  B  1997  r.  noBecTb  onySjiHKOBajiH  b  ‘Hobom  »ypHajie’  (CaHKT-neTep6ypr), 
1997,  No  3,  c.  109—171. 

2  PIoBecTb  ‘Ajieuia’  ony6jiHKOBaHa  b  >KypHajie  ‘Kohthhcht'  (MocKBa),  93  (1997),  JV«  3,  c. 
9—39. 
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Solanus  2000 


TopoH  5i  3aoHHO  noapy^xnjiacb  no  nepenncKe:  TeM  caMbiM  rjix  MeHa  bo3hhk 
Bonpoc  o  bo3mo)khocth  nero-TO,  noxo>xero  Ha  HacToamyio  JX py)x6y.  He  ot- 
nycKajio  omymeHHe,  hto  bot-bot  npoH3oimeT  hto-to  nopa3HTejibHoe.  H  no- 
3TOMy,  KoiTja  ropnaeBa  CKa3ana  MHe,  hto  bot,  moji,  ecTb  Taxa5i  )xeHimiHa, 
xyaoacHHija,  MaMOHOBa,  KOTopaa  MeHTaeT  co3#aTb  aceHcxHH  >xypHaji  h  npn- 
rjiamaeT  mchh  b  HeM  pa6oTaTb,  —  5i  TyT  ace  KaK  6y/iTO  co  Bcex  oOnaxoB 
CBajiHJiacb. 

—  Hto?  )KEHCKHH  )xypHaji?  Tax  xax  >xe  Tax?  3HanHT,  mchh  Bee  eme 
npHHHMaioT  3a  aceHimray?!  A  h-to  xiyMajia,  hto  5i  y)xe  Tax  xoporno  nmuy! 

TeM  He  MeHee,  5i  TyT  )xe  cTajia  HHTaTb  cTaTbio  MaMOHOBOH  ‘Poxibi  nejiOBen- 
eCXHe’.  MoH  CoOCTBeHHbie  BOCnOMHHaHH5I  O  TOM,  HTO  CO  MHOH  TBOpHJIOCb  B 
po/moMe,  BCTajiH  nepe^o  mhoh  b  nojiHbiH  pocT.  Kax  b  TyMaHe,  noimia  5i 
jio  TpaMBaa,  BTHCHyjiacb  b  nepenojiHeHHbiH,  c^aBjieHHa5i  co  Bcex  ctopoh,  h 
xoraa  TpaMBan  no£H5ijiC5i  Ha  cepenHHy  TynxoBa  MOCTa,  bot  TyT-TO  3to  co 
mhoh  h  cjiyHHJiocb.  Bapyr  —  y  MeH5i  pacxpbijiHCb  rjia3a,  h  ji  yBH^ejia  bcio 
CBOK)  >XH3Hb  C  apyTOH  CTOpOHbl,  HOBbIMH  TJia3aMH.  nOH5IJia,  nOHCMy  MeHH 
BCIO  5XH3Hb  TOJIXaJIH  H  3a)XHMaJIH,  H  nOHCMy  MHe  3aTbIXaJIH  pOT,  H  noneMy 
CHHTajiH  MeH5i  cymecTBOM  xaxoro-TO  caMoro  HH3iuero  copTa.  H  noneMy  b 
yHHBepcHTeT  ^eBonex  npHHHMajiH  TOJibxo  co  bccmh  niiTepxaMH,  a  MajibnnxoB 
h  c  TpoenxaMH.  H  noneMy  b  poacy  MHe  mojkho  6bino  canoroM  nHHaTb  3a  to, 
hto  5i  c  BocnajieHHeM  jierxnx  h  c  TeMnepaTypon  40°  He  npnroTOBHJia  Myacy 
o6em  H  noneMy  hh  Ha  xaxne  HaynHbie  Bonpocbi  5i  HHXopaa  He  nonynajia 
HHxaxoro  5ichoto  otbcth,  xpoMe  ojiuoro  toto,  hto  caMH  3th  Bonpocbi  a  3a- 
AaBaTb  He  HMeio  npaBa,  a  nyMaTb  uaixo  b  npyrnx  (o6menpHH5iTbix?  My>xcxnx? 
Ha  My^xHHH  opHeHTHpoBaHHbix?)  paMxax  MbiuiJieHHH,  rue  He  pa3pemaeTC5i 
cnpauiHBaTb  ‘noneMy’,  a  TOJibxo  ‘cxojibxo’  hjih  ‘xoraa’.  ‘Tbi  nyMaenib  He 
Tax,  xax  Hano’,  —  3to  MHe  BHyinajin  Be3ne,  h  Ha  ())axyjibTeTe  apxeojiornH, 
n  Ha  (JiaxyjibTeTe  >xypHajiHCTHXH  h  (Jihjiojiothh  (rjxe  a  ynnnacb).  ‘Bee  3th  bo- 
npocbi  HenpaBHjibHbie,  h,  o  neM  6bi  hh  3auiJia  penb,  Tbi  He  npaBa  y>xe  c  caMoro 
Hanajia,  —  h  Tbi  Mo>xemb  ynHTbC5i  jiynine,  neM  Bee  MajibHHXH,  BMecTe  B35iTbie, 
ho  3to  HHnero  He  3HanHT,  Be^b  Tbi  —  ^eBonxa,  h  3toto  no3opa  He  CMoenib  y>xe 
HnneM,  a  noneMy  3to  Tax  yac  no3opHO,  eme  y3Haemb.  W  He  6ohc5i,  6e3  6ojih  He 
o6oHneTC5i.  Y>x  y  Te65i-To  6e3  6ojih  3to  neno  He  nponaeT.  Hy,  bot  Tenepb  Tbi 
y3Hajia?  W  to,  hto  >xhboh  Te65i  BbiTamHJiH  H3  3toto  3ana,  r#e  3a>XHBO  mo/jen 
pa3pe3aiOT  Ha  xycxn  h  noTOM  cuiHBaioT  no  >xHBOMy  M5icy,  —  rocnonn,  Hy 
xaxan  pa3HHna,  noayMaeuib,  3thx  bot  HH3xocopTHbix  jnonHinex,  H3  xoTopbix 
6ynymee  nejioBenecTBO  xpoBaBbiM  cnoco6oM  Ha,no  HCTopraTb  —  GojibHO,  Hy 
Tax  h  hto  >x?  Ha  to  ohh  h  6a6bi.  3a  to  h  nnaTHTe.  noHacjia)xnajiHCb,  Tenepb 
bot  h  pacnjianHBaHTecb.  npnpoAa  Tax  pacnop5mHjiacb.  H  npnpoaa  3axoTena, 
hto6  Tbi  Mynnjiacb,  po)xa5i  b  HeBoo6pa3HMbix  ycjiOBH5ix  ot  Hejno6HMoro,  — 
noTOMy  hto  >xeHLUHHe  He  ro)xe  cbmoh  no6nBaTbC5i  jiio6bh,  “HaB5i3biBaTbC5i” 
jno6HMOMy:  6epn  toto,  xto  Bbi6paji  Te65i,  3to  Bee  —  npnpozia,  h  HHxaxoro 
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apyroro  nyTH  Te6e  HeT,  6yjib  Tbi  xoTb  ceMH  naAew  bo  Ji6y...’ 

Ho  B^pyr  OKa3ajiocb  —  xor/ja  a  Aoexana  £0  cepe^HHbi  TynxoBa  MOCTa, 
n  3to  Kax  6y^TO  yBH^ena,  —  B^pyr  OKa3ajiocb,  hto  Taxnx,  KaK  a,  He  to 

HTO  nJITb  HJIH  TaM  TbICHHa  -  HCT  -  MHJIJIHOHbl  -  H  MyHaiOTCH  TOHHO 

Tax  )K e  —  jx a  Be^b  Hac,  Taxnx,  —  nonoBHHa  HejiOBenecTBa!  W  BceM  3a)XH- 
MaHDT  poT.  H  Bcex  TamaT  b  3Ty  TeMHyio  KOMHaTy.  H  BceM  yxMbijiHioT- 
ch  noxa6HbiMH  yjibiGHmaMH:  ‘noHacjiaac^ajiHCb,  pacnjiaHHBanTecb.  Po5xaiiTe 
HaM  6ecnjiaTH0  Harne  Gyaymee  HenoBenecTBO,  Hy,  a  Mbi  yac  npeBpaTHM  ero  b 
xpoBaBoe  MecHBO  —  b  nymeHHoe  mbco  —  no  BceM  HaniHM  apH<j)MeTHHecxHM 
3axoHaM  Harnero  cKpynyjie3Horo  h  c^hhctbchho  npaBHJibHoro,  norHHecxoro 
yMonocTpoeHHH . . 

H  Tax  H  yBH^ena  Bapyr  h  CBepxy,  xax  Gy/rro  6bi  CBepxy  3tot  Mnp,  xax 
6bi  HanojiHeHHbiH  CHimneM  MHpnaAbi  omen,  xaxnx-TO  CBeT5imHXC5i  cymecTB, 
h  Bee  3to  6biJiH  ^ceHmHHbi,  yHH^caeMbie  He  3a  hto  6bi  to  hh  6biJio  apyroe, 
a  npocTO  3a  to,  hto  ohh  TaxHMH  po^HJiHCb  h  npoTHB  hhx  xax  Gy/rro  6bi  — 
Bee,  hto-to  Taxoe  ‘Bee’,  eme  noxa  He5icHoe  h  TeMHoe,  xax  rpoMa^a,  a  ohh  bot 
3aT0  CBeTjibie,  CBeT5imHec5i,  c  opeojiaMH  Boxpyr  rojioBbi,  CBeT5imHec5i  tohxh 
BO  TbMe  -  CBeT5!mHeCJI  H3ZiaJIH  MHpHaZlbl. 

TaxHM  o6pa30M,  b  3tot  mht  6biji  npHno^H5iT  nuacT  BHeumero  h  npHBbi- 
hhoto  co3HaHHH  bo  MHe,  nepe^cHBuiefi  po^bi  AeB5iTb  neT  Ha3aA  h  y>xe 

CMHpHBUieHC5I  C  TeM,  HTO  51  - 5XeHlHHHa,  H  CTapaBUieHCH  3arjiaZlHTb  3Ty  CBOK) 

He^OCTaTOHHOCTb  BeJTHXHMH  nOABHTaMH  Ha  nOHBe  TBOpHeCTBa  (nHCaTb  Bee 
jiynme  h  Jiynuie,  noxa  Bee  He  3a6y#yT  o  tom,  xto  51  Taxa5i,  ocjienjieHHbie 
cymHocTbio  mohx  H^eii  h  TeM,  xax  MHe  y/iajiocb  hx  BomioTHTb). 

Hjxen  /K\  pna  iOB  h  hx  ynacTHHKH 

H^ea  (})eMHHH3Ma  —  3to  H^e5i,  3acTaBji5noma5i  nojiHOCTbio  nepeBepHyTb  CBoe 
co3HaHHe,  npeBpamaioina5i  Bee  T5iroTbi  h  HecnpaBe/rnHBocTH  TBoen  >xh3hh, 
Becb  no30p  )xeHcxoro  cymecTBOBaHH5i  b  HexHe  HOBbie  bo3mo>xhocth,  HpeBaTbie 
HeGbiBajibiM  nnoAOpOAHeM  h  oGemaiomHe  3axBaTbiBaK>iHHe  npHXjnoHeHH5i 
n  yxa. 

nuacT  nona  3anp5iTaH  oneHb  rny6oxo  —  3arHaH  b  caMyio  myGHHy 
C03HaHHH  —  h  noaTOMy  nepeBOpOT  hcoGxoahm  pa^HxajibHbiH.  HenoBex, 
nepoxHBuiHH  Taxon  nepeBOpOT,  HcnbiTbiBaeT  HeBepo5iTHbiH  no^beM  Bcex  chji 
h  nyBCTBO  cnacTbH  —  a  nejioBex  c  HerH6xHM  co3HaHHeM  hack  (J)eMHHH3Ma 

BOCnpHH5ITb  He  CMO)XeT  -  OH  OTUiaTHeTC5I  OT  3THX  HAeH,  HCnyraBUJHCb  Bcex 

Tex  Hy/JOBHLLJ,  XOTOpbie  CTOpO>XaT  3TO  COXpOBHme. 

PlaeH  (J>eMHHH3Ma  xax  hach  Taxoro  poAa  nepeBopoTa  co3HaHH5i 
npocBeHHBaior  bo  Bcex  MaTepnajiax  Hauinx  H3AaHHH. 

CaMbiMH  nepBbiMH  ynacTHHuaMH  3Toro  nepBoro  ajibMaHaxa  ajih  >xeHmHH 
GbiJiH  Mbi  Tpoe  —  TaTbHHa  MaMOHOBa,  TaTb5iHa  TopHneBa  h  5i,  —  h  HAeH 
3TOrO  H3^aHH5I  6bIJlH  HaiHHMH  JIHHHbIMH  HAC5IMH. 
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TaTbHHa  MaMOHoea  GbiJia  b  to  BpeMa  jieT  35-th.  OHa  6biJia  nenoBexoM 
CHJibHoro  xapaKTepa,  )xecTxaa  h  KaK  6bi  xojiOAHaa.  OHa  He  npHHaAJieacajia 
hh  k  ‘nepBOH’  KyjibType,  hh  k  a BHaceHHio  ‘BTOpoir  KyjibTypbi,  a  GbiJia  caMa  no 
ce6e:  OHa  pncoBaua  HeGojibume  KapTHHbi,  KOTOpbie  npo^aBajia  HHOCTpaHijaM, 
Ha  hto  OHa  acnjia  h  xopMHJia  cbok)  ceMbio.  B  ee  xapTHHxax,  HeoxjiaccmjHc- 
THnecKHX  h  yMejibix,  npn  BceM  acejiaHHH  Hejib3a  GbiJio  3ano#03pHTb  HHxaxon 
‘epecn’.  TaxHM  o6pa30M  MaMOHOBOH  y^anocb,  He  Gy^ynn  ‘cobctcxhm  xy- 
^o^hhkom’,  He  oxa3aTbca  h  b  pa^ax  ‘aHTHC0BeTHHX0B\  Eh  y^anocb  /joGHTbca 
HeBH^aHHoro  (ajih  Bcex  ocTajibHbix)  ypOBHa  GjiarococToaHHa,  He  3anjiaTHB  3a 
3to  coBecTbio.  B  to  BpeMa  Taxoe  nojioaceHHe  GbiJio  HeBepoaTHOH  pe^xocTbio. 
Bhahmo,  3to-to  h  oaejiajio  ee  xax  Gbi  ‘cBajiHBineHca  c  jiyHbi’:  OHa  coBep- 
rneHHO  HCKpeHHe  BepHjia  BceMy  TOMy,  hto  nncaiiocb  o  nojioaceHHH  aceHinHHbi 
b  coBeTCKOH  KOHCTHTyuHH,  h  CHHTajia,  hto  TOJibKo  xopoiuero  aceHcxoro  acyp- 
Hajia  He  xsaTaeT  AJia  toto,  htoGm  npoBecTH  Bee  3th  ‘nporpeccHBHbie  h aen’  b 
5KH3Hb. 

CneunajibHo  ^jih  ajibMaHaxa  MaMOHOBa  Hanncajia  npe^HCJiOBHe  no#  Ha3- 
BaHHeM  ‘3th  aoGpbie  naTpnapxajibHbie  ycTon’,  noMecTHJia  b  ajibMaHaxe  cboio 
CTaTbio  ‘Poxibi  HejiOBeHecKHe’  (no/i  nces^oHHMOM)  h  HexoTopbie  cboh  cthxh,  a 
Taxace  MaTepnajibi,  HanHcaHHbie  ee  3HaKOMbiMH  no#  nceB^OHHMaMH:  CTaTbio 
‘OGpaTHaa  cTopoHa  Meziajin’  (nocBameHHyio  npoGjieMaTHKe  aGopTOB)  h  acce, 
b  kotopom  cpaBHHBajiHCb  GnceKcyajibHbie  CTOpOHbi  no33HH  YnTMeHa  h  U,Be- 
TaeBOH. 

TaTbHHa  FopHneea,  po^HBinaaca  b  1947  ro^y,  GbiJia  b  to  BpeMa  acHBonnc- 

HblM,  -  He  CTOJIbKO  C03,aaHHeM,  CKOJIbKO  HBJieHHeM,  HaKpenKO  CBH3aHHbIM  CO 

BTopoH  KyjibTypOH’.  CaMH3^aTCKHH  acypHan  ‘37’  Hanaji  Bbixo^HTb  no#  pe,aax- 
H,HeH  KpHByjTHHa  H  TopHHeBOH  B  TO  BpeMa,  KOr^a  OHH  GbIJIH  aceHaTbl  H  aCHJIH 
b  KBapTHpe  No  37.  TopHneBa  GbiJia  (Jjhjioco^om  no  oGpa30BaHHio,  xor^a-TO 
£aace  npeno,aaBajia  (J)hjioco(J)hk)  b  TexHHxyMe,  ho  k  TOMy  BpeMeHH  (k  1979 
roay)  GbiJia  nejiOBeKOM  y)xe  aaBHO  Ge3paGoTHbiM  h  Ge3  nocToaHHoro  MecTa 
acHTejibCTBa.  He  3Haio,  neM  OHa  3apaGaTbiBajia  Ha  aooHb,  ho  noMHio,  hto  OHa 
GbiJia  nocTOHHHo  nojiyrono^HOH,  pacTpenaHHOH  h  HepamjiHBO  ozieTOH:  xoTa 
k  TOMy  BpeMeHH  OHa  y ace  BbiuiJia  H3  nepno^a  ‘xHnnH’,  3Ta  nnocTacb  b  Hen 
Bee  eme  npocBenHBajia.  OHa  Bee  eme  Hocnjia  KJiHHKy  ‘XHJib^a’,  KOTopoe  ee 
Harpa^HJiH  3a  ee  jnoGoBb  k  Hmime  h  ko  BceMy  HeMeijxoMy.  Kor\aa  a  ee  Bnep- 
Bbie  yBH/iejia,  a  yacacHynacb  TOMy,  hto  KpHByjiHH  Mor  aceHHTbca  Ha  Taxon 
Gpo/iaacxe  (Tax  OHa  Torzja  —  b  1976  roziy  —  Bbirna^ejia).  Ho  bot  OHa  xax-TO 
npncoGpajiacb,  npHBejia  ceGa  b  nopa/jox  —  h  oxa3ajiocb,  hto  OHa  —  oneHb 
HHTepecHbiH  nejiOBex,  CTapatoujHHca  nepe^aBaTb  cboh  3HaHna  BceM  BCTpen- 
hmm  h  nonepeHHbiM:  TnnHHHbiH  ‘xyjibTypTperep’  (HocHTejib  xyjibTypbi).  K 
TOMy  BpeMeHH  OHa  CTajia  HacTaHBaTb  Ha  tom,  htoG  ee  CHHTajiH  aBTOpHTeTOM 
b  oGjiacTH  npaBOCJiaBna.  O  ee  GopbGe  c  aceHcxHM  b  ceGe  OHa  paccxa3biBaeT 
Ha  nepBbix  ace  CTpaHHijax  CBoen  CTaTbH,  HanncaHHOH  b  aBrycTe  1979  roxia 
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Ann  aubMaHaxa  43KeHinHHa  h  Pocchh’.  OHa  nmueT  o  tom,  hto  3aHHMaeT 
aHTH-MaTepHHCKHe,  aHTH^eHCKHe  n03HU,HH.  ft  ayMaiO,  HTO  3TO  CBH3aHO  c  ee 
poxtfjTejiHMn:  ee  OTeu  6biji  mhtkhm  h  cjia6biM  nenoBeicoM,  m  abophh,  a  MaTb 
—  BJiacTHOH  h  )KecTKOH,  H3  KymjOB.  TopHHeBy  c  paHHero  ^eTCTBa  iioctohhho 
H36HBajia  h  TeppopH3HpoBajia  MaTb,  a  OTeu  HHKaK  ee  He  3amnmaji.  ^ero  >k e 

H  yAHBAHTbCH  TOMy,  HTO  OHa  U,HHHHHO  H  6pe3TJlHBO  OTHOCHJiaCb  K  MaTepHH- 
CKOMy  b  ^ceHmHHe  (HanpHMep,  ynpeKajia  mchh  —  npn  >khbom  pe6eHKe  — 
hto  a  He  CAenana  a6opT  —  a  caMa  OHa,  no  ee  CHOBaM,  CAenana  6ojiee  ABaA- 

UaTH  aGopTOB),  a  K  MyHCHHHaM  OTHOCHJiaCb  CHHCXOAHTCAbHO.  HHTepecHO, 
hto  nocjie  neTbipex  jieT  pa6oTbi  b  caMH3AaTCKHX  acypHanax,  ajia  KOTOpbix 
OHa  nHcajia  b  ochobhom  (Jninoco^CKyK)  43ayMb’,  a6cTpaKTHbiM  h  xoaoahmm 
»3biKOM,  aah  ^ceHCKoro  ajibMaHaxa  OHa  BApyr  Hanncana  o  cbohx  cobccm 
jiHHHbix  npo6jieMax,  He  cicpbiBaa  HHHero:  hh  cBoen  HeHaBHCTH  k  MaTepH,  hh 
CBoero  ‘6jiyaa’.  K  coacaneHHK),  3to  ropanee  npH3HaHHe  6bino  3aKJHOHeHO  b 
paMKy  H3  ejieHHbix  h  cjie3JiHBbix  npaBocjiaBHbix  nponoBe^en,  hto  c  nepBoro 
a<e  cjiOBa  OTnyrHBajio  MHorHx  HHTaTenen.  B  AanbHeHineM  TopHneBa  CTajia 
HHcaTb  HaMHoro  Jiynuie.  Oco6eHHO  HHTepecHbiM  MHe  Kaa^eTca  ee  BbicTynne- 
HHe  ‘Be^bMbi  b  KOCMOce’,  ony6jiHKOBaHHoe  b  nepBOM  HOMepe  ‘MapHH1. 

HaTajiHsi  MajiaxoBCKaa  —  KaK  h  TopHHeBa,  a  poAHnacb  b  1947  roAy,  b 
JleHHHrpa^e,  b  ceMbe  yneHbix.  Cthxh  a  CTajia  nncaTb  c  uiecTH  JieT,  a  b  16  JieT 
Hanajia  nncaTb  cboio  nepByK)  noBecTb  —  ‘TeMHHna  6e3  okob’,  —  b  kotopoh 
onHCbiBajia  aTM0C(J)epy  AyxoBHoro  Teppopa,  uapamyio  h  b  cobctckhx  ceMbax, 
h  b  o6mecTBe  b  uejiOM.  B  ueHTpe  3toh  noBecTH  —  o6pa3  acbohkh,  KOTOpaa 
caMa,  cbohmh  pyicaMH,  y6HBaeT  caMoe  cBHToe  b  ce6e  —  cbohd  jno6oBb  — 
h  £a)Ke  ayMaeT,  hto  AenaeT  3to  no  CBoen  BOJie.  FIpoHHTaB  3Ty  noBecTb,  h 
TopHneBa,  h  Bo3HeceHCKaH  npn3HaBajiHCb  MHe,  hto  h  ohh  nepe>KHJiH  b  actctbc 
h  b  hdhocth  b  tohhocth  Taicyio  ac e  aTMoc([)epy  ayXOBHOTO  Teppopa  B  CBOHX 
CeMbHX. 

Eme  ao  Toro,  kslk  a  3aKOHHHJia  yne6y  b  yHHBepCHTeTe,  a  Bbimna  3aMy>K, 
ho  3aMy)KecTBO  He  npHHecno  MHe  HHHero,  KpoMe  ronoAa,  HHmeTbi,  Taace- 
Abix  6ojie3HeH  h  —  no6oeB.  My»,  KOTopbiH  BHanane  Ka3anca  npHjiHHHbiM 
nenoBeKOM,  oihach  h  cTan  uhhhhhbim  h  hh3khm  H3BeproM.  H3-3a  Toro,  hto 
moh  cbiH  nacTO  6ojieji,  MHe  He  yAaBanocb  noAOJiry  yAepacHBaTbca  hh  Ha 
oahoh  pa6oTe.  Tohoahoh  a  6biJia  noHTH  Bceraa.  IlocTOHHHbiMH  6biAH  noncKH 
paGoTbi.  Elocne  Toro,  kslk  b  caMH3AaTCKOM  acypHane  ‘37’  6biJia  ony6nHKO- 
BaHa  moh  noBecTb,  ko  MHe  CTann  nacTO  npnxoAHTb  He3HaKOMbie  aioah  — 
HHTaTeAH.  Ohh  npocnjiH  mchh  HanncaTb  eme  noApoGHee  Ha  OAHy  H3  tcm,  3a- 

TpOHyTblX  B  nOBeCTH  -  O  COBeTCKHX  neCHHX.  ripHHOCHAH  KaKHe-TO  GyjIOHKH. 

ft  AeHCTBHTeAbHO  CTaAa  nncaTb  o  necHax  —  Tenepb  yace  no-HacToameMy, 
CHAejia  b  6n6jiHOTeKax,  BCTpenajiacb  OAHaacAbi  Aaace  c  aBTopoM  Moen  ak> 
Ghmoh  necHH.  HanHcaHHaa  mhoio  cTaTba  4KyjibTOBoe  3HaneHHe  cobctckhx 
neceH’  6biJia  BCTpeneHa  c  6oAbuiHM  BOOAynieBAeHHeM.  KpoMe  3toh  CTaTbH 
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h  nepBOH  noBecTH,  k  hiojtk)  1979  roxia  mhoio  6biJi  HanncaH  poMaH  ‘OceHb  h 
3HMa,  noTOMy  hto  BecHbi  He  GyaeT’,  h  noBecTb  ‘Anema’. 

OceHbio  1979  ro#a  HHmeTa  aoBejia  MeHa  no  Toro,  hto  a  ycrpoHJiacb  Ha 
paGoTy  b  KOTeubHOH,  me  MHe  npHXOAHJiocb  TacKaTb  yrojib.  TaM  a  na^op- 
Bajiacb,  npOH3ouuio  onymeHHe  noHKH,  h  a  3a6ojiejia  nH3JiOHe({)pHTOM  b  oneHb 
TaaceuoH  (J)opMe.  B  aHBape  1980  roaa  MeHa  Ha^ojiro  nojioacHjiH  b  GojibHHijy. 
BbinHCbiBaa  MeHa  H3  GojibHHUbi,  Bpan  MHe  CKa3an,  hto,  ecuH  a  xony  ocTaTbca 
b  acHBbix,  a  AonacHa  nocToaHHo  6biTb  b  Tenne  h  oneHb  xoporno  nHTaTbca. 
Tax  a  noHajia,  hto,  ecjiH  MeHa  nocajjaT  b  TiopbMy,  mojito  MHe  MyHHTbca 
TaM  He  npH/jeTca.  FIo3^Hee  a  y3Hana,  hto  h  ,aeHCTBHTejibHO  Bee  ^HCCH^eHTbi, 
KOTopbie  GbiJiH  noneHHbiMH  6ojibHbiMH,  norH6jiH  b  TiopbMax  h  jiarepax. 

Koma  paGoTHHKH  KrB  yroBapHBajiH  MaMOHOBy  6pocHTb  paGoTy  Haa 
aceHCKHM  ajibMaHaxoM,  ohh  qPl  tobophjih:  ‘Bbi  ace  —  HOpMajibHbiH  cobct- 
cxhh  HejiOBex,  h  c  xeM  Bbi  TOJibKo  CBa3ajiHCb!  Bo3HeceHCKaa  —  yrojiOBHHua, 
TopHneBa  —  KjiHKyma,3  a  MajiaxoBCKaa  —  npocTO  jx ypa.’  M  ohh  Gbijih  b 
neM-TO  npaBbi.  TopHneBa  aeHCTBHTejibHO  Hcnojib30Bajia  3tot  ajibMaHax  ^jia 
nponaraH^bi  cbohx  pejiHTH03Hbix  h jien,  Bo3HeceHcxaa  BHjjejia  ero  xa k  hh- 
CTpyMeHT  nojiHTHHecxoH  GopbGbi  (no  npHHHHny  ‘hto  aHTHCOBeTcxoe,  to  h 
xoporno’),  h  TOJibxo  a  c  nojiHOTOH  npocTo^yuina  BnojiHe  BepHJia  BceMy, 
hto  a  ^ejiajia,  h  uojx  BjiHaHHeM  cBoero  nepBOHanajibHoro  ‘BH^eHHa’  (o  xo- 
TopoM  nncajia  Bbime)  MenTajia  CHaTb  uenn  c  nojiOBHHbi  HejioBenecTBa  npn 
noMomH  pacxojiziOBbiBaHHa  caMoco3HaHHa  aceHinHHbi.  Kax  h  TopHneBa,  xo- 
Topaa  HanHcana  jyia  ajibMaHaxa  o  tom,  hto  en  b  Ty  nopy  Gbijio  BaacHee  Bcero, 
h  a  Toma  Hanncajia  o  HaGojieBmeM  —  o  nojioaceHHH  aceHmHHbi  b  ceMbe. 
KoHenHO,  nonbiTxa  HCTopHnecxoro  no/ixozia  x  3toh  TeMe  GbiJia  yM03pH- 
TeJlbHOH,  nOTOMy  HTO  oG  HCTOpHH  CeMeHHbIX  OTHOUieHHH  a  Toma  nOHTH 
HHHero  He  3Hajia.  3aTO  Ha  npaxTHxe  h  MHe  jihhho  npHuuiocb  nepeacHTb  Bee 
to,  o  neM  a  b  3toh  CTaTbe  nncajia.  W  Bce-TaxH  Moa  CTaTba  —  3to  He  npocTO 
acanoGa  Ha  acH3Hb,  a  nonbiTxa  nepeocMbicjieHHa  CHTyauHH  b  nonoacHTejibHyio, 
ocBoGoac/jaiomyK)  JXyuiy  CTopoHy:  MyacHHHa  MO>xeT  H3GaBHTbca  ot  Bcex  cbohx 
ceMeiiHbix  oGa3aHHocTen,  ho  TeM  caMbiM  oh  jinuiaeTca  h  Bcex  cbohx  npaB, 
h  HejioBenecxoe  oGmecTBO  —  oGmecTBO  MaTepen  h  jxqtqyi  —  H3TOHaeT  ero 
ot  ceGa.  IlpoHcxojiHT  nepeBopOT,  h  aceHcxoe  cymecTBo,  3aGHToe  h  GecnpaB- 
Hoe,  oxa3biBaeTca  CToamHM  bo  maBe  ccmchhoh  acH3HH.  Mohm  bxjwiom  b 
ajibMaHax  GbiJia  He  TOJibxo  Moa  coGcTBeHHaa  CTaTba,  ho  h  CTaTba  ‘3ojioToe 
^eTCTBo’,  HanncaHHaa  mohm  cmhom,  h  HaHjieHHoe  h  no^roTOBJieHHoe  mhoio 
x  nenaTH  nncbMo  IOjihh  Bo3HeceHcxon  H3  TiopbMbi.  Cbohm  caMbiM  Baac- 
HbiM  npoH3Be^eHHeM,  onyGjiHxoBaHHbiM  b  aceHcxnx  acypHanax,  a  cHHTaio  acce 
‘HenoBex-HaAeama’  (‘Mapna’  N°  3),  nocBameHHoe  (J)hjioco(|)cxhm  CTOpoHaM 


3  ‘ 


KjiHKyLua  —  rpy6oe  cjiobo,  KOTOpoe  3HaHHT  ‘pejiHrH03HbiH  c^aHaTHK’. 
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apy^xGbi.4 

Bee  mm  Tpoe  —  MaMOHOBa,  ropnneBa  h  h  —  yroBopHjiHCb  HapaBHbix 
ynacTBOBaTb  b  noaroTOBxe  ajibMaHaxa  k  nenaTH.  Mbi  o6cy>x,na.nH,  xaxne  Ma- 
Tepnajibi  6paTb,  xax  hx  pacnojio)KHTb  b  cGopHHxe  h  t./j.  OcTajibHbie  ynacT- 
hhxh  ajibMaHaxa  6biJiH  TOjibKO  aBTopaMH,  KOTOpbie  nopofi  ^a»ce  h  He  BeaajiH 
O  TOM,  HTO  Mbi  HCnOJIb3yeM  B  3TOM  c6opHHKe  HX  TeKCTbl  (xax  3TO  CJiyHHJIOCb 
C  lOjTHeH  B03HeCeHCK0H). 

IOjihh  BoineceneKan  6buia  CTaprne  Hac  Ha  ceMb  neT:  OHa  po^HJiacb  b  1940 
roay  b  oneHb  HHTepecHOH  ceMbe.  /JeBHnbn  (jjaMHjmn  ee  —  ToponoBcxan, 
OTeij  ee  6biJi  H3  nojibiHH,  a  MaTb  6bijia  hotomkom  nenajibHO  3HaMeHHToro  b 
Pocchh  ApaxneeBa:  ee  6a6ymica  6biJia  njieHHOH  rpenaHxoH,  KOTopyio  3Jioaen- 
ApaxneeB  b35iji  ce6e  b  HajKoxHHijbi.  B  to  BpeMn,  xax  OTeij  co  3Bepcxon 
^cecTOKocTbK)  pacnpaBJiHJica  c  lOneH  (6hji  ee  cxpyneHHOH  npoBonoKOH,  b 
KpoBb),  MaTb  6bijia  HeMHO)KKO  xoimyHbeH,  pa36Hpajiacb  b  TpaBax  h  bo  Bcex 
hx  BOJime6Hbix  AencTBHHX.  IOjih  rop^HJiacb  CBoen  MaTepbio  h  nepenaBana 
HaM  nopofi  ee  peuenTbi.  IIomhk),  xax  OHa  ‘3aroBapHBajia’  MHe  rpbnxy,  xoraa 
a  HaAopBanacb  Ha  pa6oTe.  TKeHexoe  b  ce6e  K)jm  othkw>  He  nonaBjnuia, 
a  CTapanacb  BbimnaeTb  xpacHBo,  oneBaTbcn  Hapa/mo,  h  aeHHJia  KpacoTy  b 
apyrnx.  OHa  yanjiacb  b  TeaTpajibHOM  HHCTHTyTe,  ho  HeaoynHjiacb:  He  Morjia 
cnpaBHTbca  c  xo3hhctbom  h  c  aeTbMH.  y  Hee  6biJio  rbog  cbiHOBen,  h  nojnxHa 
6biJia  poaHTbcn  eiue  aeBonxa,  ho  b  KOHue  GepeMeHHOCTH  OHa  noflHflJia  Tn>xe- 
jibiH  KOTeji  c  KHnflTHBUiHMca  6ejibeM  (b  OTMecTKy  MyyKy,  xoTopbin  He  xo- 
Ten  noMOHb  en  no  xo3ancTBy)  —  h  y  Hee  cjiynHJicn  BbiKHnnui,  o  neM  OHa 
oneHb  ropeBajia  h  mhoto  JieT  cnycTn:  xoTena  .aonxy.  FjiaBHbiM  mothbom  h 
nBHraTeneM  ee  >xh3hh  6bijio  ropaoe  h  6ecma6auiHoe  conpoTHBjieHHe  BceM, 
jiioOoMy  h  xa>xnoMy,  kto  mot  TOJibKO  noayMaTb  ee  nonnHHHTb  ce6e.  Ha  (|)OHe 
coBeTCKOH  yHbijiOH  noKopHOCTH  cynb6e  Taxan  ee  5XH3HeHHan  no3HijHfl  xa3a- 
jiacb  neM-TO  chihou^hm  h  npexpacHbiM,  3aBOpa)XHBajia.  IOjw  BepHjia  b  noGeay 
h  Kax  GyaTO  6bi  yace  aep>xana  ee  b  pyxax,  paGoTan  Haa  c6ophhkom  'JlenTa’ 
h  Haa  TeM,  htoGm  npoGHTb  ero  b  o(J)HHHajibHyio  nenaTb.  Ee  KOMHaTa  b  kom- 
MyHajixe  Ha  Yanae  ^KyxoBexoro  6bina  ueHTpoM,  nyTb  an  He  noaTHnecxHM 
canoHOM,  xyaa  nocTonHHO  coGnpaancb  aBTopbi  3toto  c6opHHKa  (b  1975 — 
1976  rr.).  OHa  Ka3ajiacb  MHe  npe3BbinaHHO  aeaoBHTOH,  neaaHTHHHOH  b  cbocm 
noaxoae  K  pa3HbiM  GyMaacxaM,  aoxyMeHTaM,  OTxa3aM  ot  BaacTen,  —  Hac- 
TOflmeH  ‘/^boh’  (OHa  poawaacb  b  ceHTnGpe).  B  to  >xe  BpeMn  efi  oneHb  xoTe- 
Jiocb  yTBepaHTb  ceGn  b  rjia3ax  oGmecTBa,  aoxa3aTb,  xaxan  OHa  TajiaHTJiHBan, 
—  xoTenocb  npH3HaHHn.  51  BoexHmaaacb  TeM,  xax  K)an  Gopoaacb,  mar  3a 
maroM,  He  Bnaaan  b  OTnanHHe  H3-3a  Heyaan.  Ho  Bee  ee  My^cecTBO  h  nenxocTb 
b  ^ocTH)xeHHH  nean  He  noMorjiH  —  ‘JlenTy’  Tax  h  He  yaaaocb  onyGanxoBaTb 

4  3to  3cce  nepeBenH  Ha  aHrjiHHCKHit  H3biK  /ihh  ‘TphbhT  (Natalya  Malakhovskaya,  ‘Terra 
Incognita:  On  Women  and  Writing’,  Trivia:  a  Journal  of  Ideas  (Massachusetts,  Trivia,  1982), 
no.  2).  PyccKHH  tckct  onySjiHKOBaH  b  ‘Hobom  )KypHajie’  (CaHKT-FIeTep6ypr),  1999,  Ne  2. 
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cx))HijHajibHO,  —  h,  MoaceT  6biTb,  noa  bjihhhhcm  stoh  Hey^aHH,  Bee  H3  Toro 
ace  ji yxa  conpoTHBJieHHa,  oHa  n  coBepniHjia  poxoboh  mar,  xoTopbin  npHBeji 
ee  b  TiopbMy.  BMecTe  c  /jByMa  #py3baMH-xy,aoacHHxaMH  OHa  ynacTBOBajia 
b  onepauHH,  b  pe3yjibTaTe  KOTopofi  Ha  cTeHe  IleTponaBjioBcxoH  KpenocTH 
o^HaacAbi  HOHbK)  noaBHJiacb  npecjiOByTaa  HajuiHCb  ‘KI1CC  —  BPAr  HAP- 
O/JA  (hmchho  Ha  stot  3nH30fl  a  ccbiJiaiocb  b  cBoen  nbece  ‘JlereHjja  o  Kamee 
BeccMepTHOM’,5  K)jia  nocjiyacHJia  npoTOTHnoM  /jjia  fleHCTByiomen  b  nbece 
MH(J>ojiorHHecKOH  Ha^eac^bi). 

IOjiio  ocy^HJiH  h  noca^HJin  b  TiopbMy  Ha  2,5  ro^a.  B  TiopbMe  h  Ha  3Tanax, 
Be^ymnx  ee  b  cnGnpcxHe  xoHHJiarepa,  OHa  3aHajia  Ty  ace  HecrH6aeMyio  h  rop- 
Ayio  no3HUHio  conpoTHBJieHHa:  HanajibHHxaM,  pa3BjiexaK>mHMca  acecTOKHMH 
H3^eBaTejibCTBaMH  nan  3axjnoHeHHbiMH  neBynixaMH  h  aceHmHHaMH,  OHa  3a- 
aBjiaeT:  ‘CnacH6o,  Bbi  ^ajiH  MHe  OTJiHHHbin  MaTepnaji’,  —  h  cpaBHHBaeT 
npoHcxoAame  b  coBpeMeHHOH  TiopbMe  c  TeM,  hto  OHa  HHTajia  y  CojiaceHH- 
Ubma,  He^BycMbicjieHHo  r aBaa  TeM  caMbiM  noHaTb,  hto  h  OHa  cejia  b  TiopbMy 
TOJibKO  j\im  toto,  HTo6bi  HanncaTb  hchto  nono6Hoe  HanHcaHHOMy  Cojdxchh- 
UbiHbiM.  3to-to  ee  ‘nncbMo  H3  TiopbMbi’  a  h  ony6jiHKOBajia  Ha  CTpaHnnax 
ajibMaHaxa,  yBH^eB  b  HeM  tot  ace  nepeBopoT  co3HaHHa,  to  ace  npeBpame- 
Hne  HecTepnHMbix  nbiTOK  b  HHCTpyMeHT  6opb6bi  h  Hanoxnbi,  xax  h  b  npyrax 
HaniHx  MaTepnajiax. 

Bairn  Ila3yxHH  —  moh  cmh,  KOTopoMy  b  to  BpeMa  6biJio  9  JieT.  Kax  pa3 
b  Te  caMbie  ^hh,  xor/ja  ihjih  pa3TOBOpbi  o  co3,aaHHH  ajibMaHaxa,  MHe  npnrn- 
jiocb  cnacaTb  ero  H3  mioHepcxoro  Jiarepa,  r ne  eMy  npHuuiocb  nepeacHTb  Taxne 
MyneHHa  h  H3,aeBaTejibCTBa,  KOTopbie  noTpacjiH  ero  h  He  ^aBajiH  eMy  noxoa: 
eMy  xoTejiocb  no^ejiHTbca  TeM  cTpauiHbiM,  hto  eMy  npHuuiocb  nepeacHTb 
Torjja  b  Jiarepe,  h  oh  Hanncaji  06  3tom  AJia  Hauiero  ajibMaHaxa.  BaHa  6bm 
3aMenaTejibHbiM  peGeHXOM,  mohm  6jih3khm  npyroM,  oneHb  HHTepecoBajica 
nojiHTHKOH  h  6ojiTaji  o  nojiHTHKe,  xax  B3pocjibiH.  Ero  caMOH  6ojibinoH  Men- 
TOH  6bIJIO  CTaTb  X0Mn03HT0p0M -  H  3Ta  ero  MeHTa  Ha  CaMOM  JXQJIQ  HCnOJTHH- 

jiacb.  Oh  nncaji  h  CTaTbH  AJia  ‘MapHH5:  nepBaa  H3  hhx,  non  Ha3BaHHeM  ‘Kax 
a  ynycb  b  nixojie’,  6biJia  ony6jiHXOBaHa  nojx  nceBjjoHHMOM  b  nepBOM  HOMepe 
3toto  acypHajia  (b  to  BpeMa  npecjiejjOBaHHa  6biJiH  oco6eHHO  acecTOXHMH,  h 
npeac/je  Bcero  pa6oTHHXH  KTE  o6pyuiHJiHCb  hmchho  Ha  Hero,  nbiTaacb  pa3- 
jxaBHTb  ero  MauiHHOH  Ha  yjnnje  no  nyTH  b  rnxojiy).  BTopaa  ero  CTaTba  juia 
‘MapHH’,  ‘TyHHejib’,  6biJia  ony6jiHXOBaHa  no#  ero  HMeHeM  yace  nocne  Toro, 
xax  Hac  BbicjiajiH  H3  CCCP. 

Cohh  CoKOJioBa  —  JleHHHrpancxaa  nHcaTejibHHua,  xoTopaa  pa6oTajia, 
xaaceTca,  HHaceHepoM.  B  to  BpeMa  en  6biJio  oxojio  copoxa  JieT.  MeHa  OHa 
y3Hajia  h  nojno6njia  H3-3a  Moen  noBecTH,  xoTopyio  nponjia  b  acypHajie  ‘37’ 
—  c  Tex  nop  OHa  nacTO  npHxojjnjia  xo  MHe  h  noMorajia  MHe  bo  BpeMeHa 

5  3Ta  ribeca  eme  He  ony6jiHKOBaHa. 
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Moeft  TjmejioH  6oae3HH,  npHHociuia  hto-to  cbecTHoe.  Cohh  6biaa  Beceaoft, 
HeyHbmaiomeH  h  oneHb  ao6poft.  B  otjihhhc  ot  Bo3HeceHCKoft,  KOTopyio  a 
BTAHyjia  b  ajibMaHax  3aoHHo  h  6e3  ee  BeaoMa,  Cohji  CoKOJioBa  BnojiHe  co3- 
HaTenbHo  npHH^jia  ynacrae  b  nepBOM  ace  BbinycKe  ^eHCKoro  ajibMaHaxa,  ot- 
aaB  HaM  jinn  ny6aHKaijHH  pyxonHCb  cBoero  paccxa3a  ‘JleTaiomHe  amepbi’. 
B  3tom  paccKa3e  noaTBepacaaeTca  BbicKa3aHHoe  b  Moeft  CTaTbe  pa3aeaeHHe 
Bcero  MHpa  Ha  nenoBenecTBo,  cocToamee  H3  MaTepeft  h  aeTeft,  h  Ha  MyacHHH, 
Bpa^e6Hbix  3TOMy  HeaoBenecTBy.  B  paccKa3e  Cohh  Cokojioboh  OTea  He  6beT 
h  He  y6HBaeT  hh  aceHy,  hh  cbma,  a  npocTo  cpbmaeT  co  cTeHbi  Bee  hx  pHcyHKH, 
yHHHTO^aa  C03aaHHbIH  HMH  BeCeJIblH  H  OAymeBJieHHblH  MHp,  H  BMeCTO  Bcero 
3Toro  paaocTHoro  6oraTCTBa  oGemaeT  KynHTb  cbmy  3aBoaHoft  TaHK. 

fljiH  Cohh  onem.  ocTpo  CToajia  npoGaeMa  chh  h  apMHa:  ee  cbm  k  TOMy 
BpeMeHH  yace  npHGaHacaaca  k  npH3biBHOMy  B03pacTy.  3Ta  npoGaeMa  CTajia 
TparaHHOH  b  Hanajie  1980  roaa,  Koraa  Hanaaacb  BoftHa  b  A(J)raHHCTaHe. 
Ham  acypHaa  b  to  BpeMa  nepBbiM  ony6jiHKOBaji  npoTecT  npoTHB  3toh  bo- 
HHbi.  Ha  CTpaHHuax  >KypHaaa  ‘MapHa’  Cohh  onyGaHKOBaaa  CBoe  nepBoe 
HacTonmee  (J)eMHHHCTHHecKoe  npoH3BeaeHHe  —  CTaTbio  ‘CaaGbift  non?  /Ja, 
My>KHHHbi!’,  b  KOTopoH  aoKa3bmaaa,  hto  CHTyaima  b  CCCP  HanpaBJieHa  Ha 
yHHHTO)KeHHe  Bcex  Tex  c(j)ep  aeaTeabHOCTH,  b  KOTopbix  mot  6bi  npoaBHTb  ce- 
6 a  MyacHHHa,  h  noaTOMy  o6peKaeT  MyacHHH  Ha  caaGocTb.  B  3aMbicjie  3toh 
CTaTbH  oTHeTjiHBo  npocaeacHBaeTca  Ta  caMaa  napaaoKcaabHOCTb  MbimaeHHa, 
CBHaeTejibCTByiomaa  o  nepeBopOTe  co3HaHHa,  o  KOTOpoft  a  yace  roBopHJia 
Bbime. 

k  iaB  iiiH  PoTMaHOBa  (nncaaa  b  acypHaae  ‘MapHa’  noa  nceBaoHHMaMH  ‘Afta 
JlayBa’  h  ‘KceHHa  PoMaHOBa’,  Mbi  3BajiH  ee  ‘Kdorna’).  Ee  npHBejia  ko  MHe 
TopHHeBa  yace  b  1980  roay,  rae-TO  b  (j)eBpaae  hjih  b  MapTe.  Tae-TO  OHa 
ee  pacKonaaa,  b  Kaxoft-To  nepKBH  noaxBaTHJia,  yGeanaa,  BooaymeBHJia  h  b 
TaxoM  coctojihhh  npHTamHJia  ko  MHe  aoMOH.  Kcmma  npHexajia  b  JleHHHrpaa 
H3  JIaTBHH,  paOoTaaa  b  Pnre  acypHaaHCTKoft,  a  poaoM  6biJia  H3  /JayraBnaaca. 
Tpareana  ee  cocToaaa  b  tom,  hto  y  Hee  He  6biJio  acnaba  b  tom  ropoae,  rae 
y  Hee  6biaa  paGoTa  h  rae  amaH  Bee  GaH3KHe  eft  Jiioan.  H  OHa  to  HoneBaaa 
y  Koro-HH6yab  H3  apy3eft,  to  b  aaponopTy:  TaKaa  bot  Ge3aoMHaa  (o  neM 
OHa  h  HanHcajia  no3ace:  ee  ‘MoHoaor  6e3aoMHoro  neaoBeKa’  onyGaHKOBaH  b 
acypHaae  ‘Mapna’  3  (c.  42). 

Kooma  oneHb  mhoto  roBopnaa,  paccKa3biBaa  o  tom,  hto  eft  xoTeaocb 
6bi  HanncaTb  aJifl  ‘MapHH’  —  ho  aeftcTBHTeabHo  cecTb  h  HanHcaTb  HHnero 
He  Moraa  —  He  Moraa  ceGa  nepecHaHTb.  Homhhtch,  a  Kynnaa  eft  Goabinoft 
KyaeK  caaaocTeft  h  3anepaa  ee  Ha  as  a  naca  b  CBoeft  KOMHaTe,  a  caMa  nomaa 
‘rya»Tb’  no  xoaoay  h  no  ayacaM  —  BbirHaaa  ceGa  H3  coGctbchhoto  aoMa. 
Koraa  a  BepHyaacb,  KciomHHa  CTaTba  6biaa  roTOBa,  —  h  3to  6biaa,  aeft- 
CTBHTeabHO,  noTpacaiomaa,  KaK  a  h  npeanoaaraaa,  CTaTba  noa  Ha3BaHHeM 
‘X03HHH  CeMbH’  -  HanHCaHHaa  Ha  OCHOBaHHH  CBeaeHHft,  COXpaHHK>mHXCH  B 
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apxHBe  BepxoBHoro  cyaa  JIaTBHH.  Kcioma  nncana  o  Myacbax,  yGHBaiomHx  h 
HacHJiyK>mHx  h  aceH,  h  MajiojieTHHx  Aonepeii,  h  o  MaTepax,  KOTopbie  aohuih 
A o  Taxon  cTeneHH  n  (J)H3HHecKoro,  n  AymeBHoro  pa6cTBa,  hto  noompann  Bee 
3th  npecTynneHna.  3to  yace  6biJi  napaAoxc  aceHCKoro  co3HaHna  c  oGpaTHbiM 
3HaKOM . . .  (cm.  acypHan  ‘Mapna’  JMb  1,  c.  39 — 42).  Kcioma  nncana  npexpacHbie 
CTHXH,  HeKOTOpbie  H3  KOTOpbIX  GblAH  Ony6jlHKOBaHbI  Ha  CTpaHHI^aX  ‘MapHH’. 
OHa  6bijia  oahoh  H3  Tex,  KOMy  a  nepe^aBajia  Bee  Aena  no  coxpaHeHHio  acyp- 
Hajia  b  Hiojie  1980,  3Haa,  hto  Hac  c  ropnneBon  BbiroHaioT  H3  CTpaHbi. 

TaTbsma  Benaeea  6bma  HeMHoro  Monoace  Hac,  ocTajibHbix.  Flo  o6pa3o- 
BaHHio  OHa  Gbina  (jwnocoijDOM  h  npenonaBana  3tot  npe^MeT  b  By3e.  OHa 
Gbina  oneHb  pemnTenbHaa  h  b  to  ace  BpeMa  aceHCTBeHHaa,  MaTepnHcxaa.  Y 
Hee  6buio  acenaHne  BceM  noMOHb,  Bcex  3amnTHTb  h  yTeuiHTb.  B  OTnnnne  ot 
T opnneBon,  nponoBeayiomeH  npaBOCJiaBHe,  EenaeBa  Gbina  b  Ty  nopy  npoTec- 
TaHTKOH  h  b  cBoen  ijepKBH  Goponacb  3a  CBoGoAy  npoTHB  3aKOCHejibix  penn- 
rao3Hbix  (j)aHaTHKOB.  Ee  CBoGoAomoGne  npHHijiocb  MHe  oneHb  no  nyme.  Ye3- 
acaa  H3  CTpaHbi,  a  nepenaBana  Bee  Aena  no  BeneHnio  >xypHana  en  h  Kciorne  b 
nojiHOH  HaAeacAe  Ha  to,  hto  ohh  cnpaBaTca  c  3toh  3aAanen.  J1  yanna  TaHio 
BceMy  TOMy,  HeoGxoAHMOMy  AJia  H3AaHna  h  peAaKnnn  acypHana,  aeMy  a  caMa 
Hayanjiacb  b  xoAe  pa6oTbi.  B  acypHane  ‘Mapna’  Mb  2  noMemeHa  ee  CTaTba  o 
npo6jieMax  aGopTOB  b  CCCP  noA  Ha3BaHHeM  ‘nnaaeT  Paxnjib  o  AeTax  cbohx’, 
a  b  Mb  3  —  ee  ‘nncbMO  o  neHHHrpaACKnx  AHCxyccnax  KJiy6a  “Mapna”  ’  KOHiia 
1980  ro^a. 

EjieHa  UlaHbirHHa  (nncana  b  acypHane  non  nceBziOHHMOM  ‘EneHa  /JopoH’) 
—  poAHJiacb  b  JleHHHrpaAe  b  ceMbe  reojioroB  b  1957  rony  (Monoace 
6ojibuiHHCTBa  yaacTHHu  Ha  10  neT).  JleHa  —  Moa  ABoiopoAHaa  cecTpa.  Ha 
mohx  ‘npoBonax’  OHa  noApyacnnacb  c  TaHen  EenaeBon  h  CTajia  BMecTe  c 
Heio  H3AaBaTb  cneAyiomne  HOMepa  acypHana,  BbixoAHBmne  b  JleHHHrpane  b 
caMH3AaTe.  JleHa  —  Hpe3BbiaanHO  TanaHTnnBbin  aenoBeic,  nHineT  h  pncyeT.  B 
‘MapHH’  Mb  3  onyGAHKOBaHa  ee  CTaTba  ‘Kto  BHHOBaT?’  (c.  56)  h  ee  ‘Pa3Mbim- 
neHHa  b  AeHb  poacneHna’  (c.  112),  —  b  3tom  TeiccTe  roBopHTca  y^e  He  TOJibKO 
o  GbiTOBbix  h  counajibHbix  npoGjieMax  h  Hepa3peuiHMOCTax,  ho  h  o  caMOM 
rjiaBHOM  —  o  ee  noncicax  BHyTpeHHen  CBoGoAbi  b  Tncxax  MHpa,  KOTopbin 
OHa  ceGe  npeACTaBnana  aeM-TO  BpoAe  orpoMHon  Ge3nyiHHon  MauiHHbi.  B 
paGoTe  b  acypHane  ‘Mapna’  OHa  HauiJia  Kaicon-To  cbct  h  bmxoa  H3  CBoero 
Ge3BbixoAHoro  nonoaceHna.  noAAepacica  hobmx  noApyr,  oco3HaHne,  hto  Tbi 
Aejiaeuib  hto-to  AencTBHTenbHO  Baamoe,  npHHOCHJiH  en  paAOCTb  h  BOOAy- 
uieBJieHne.  Ho  Bee  3to  npoAonacanocb  HeAonro  . . . 

Anna  CapnGaH  —  yaacTBOBana  b  acypHane  c  Maa  1980  roAa.  BnepBbie  a  c 
Heio  no3HaKOMHjiacb  b  KOHue  Maa  bo  BpeMa  oahoh  H3  KOH^epeHiinn  KjiyGa 
‘Mapna’.  Anna  Gbina  no  cneuHanbHOCTH  GnonoroM  h  paGoTana  HaynHbiM 
coTpynHHKOM,  xa^eTca,  b  yHHBepcnTeTe.  no  npoHcxoaczieHHK)  OHa  Gbina  H3 
xapaHMOB,  ee  poAHTenn  norHGnn  bo  BpeMa  roHeHHa  Ha  kphmckhx  TaTap, 
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OHa  Bbipocjia  b  nojiyayacHX  ceMbax  (y  tctok)  h  ayBCTBOBana  ce6a  AOBOJibHO 
HenpHKajiHHOH.  Ee  coGcTBeHHaa  ceMeimaa  acH3Hb  Toace  He  cjioacHJiacb,  ho  Ae- 
Ten  y  Hee  He  6bijio,  OHa  pa6oTajia  no  cneuHajibHOCTH,  —  h  Ka3anacb  AOBOJibHO 
6jiaronojiyHHbiM  aenoBeicoM.  >Kchckhm  ABHaceHHeM  OHa  oaeHb  yBjieKjiacb,  h 
nncajia  c  yaoBOJibCTBHeM  h  o  npo6jieMax  6bua,  h  Ha  pejiHrH03Hbie  TeMbi  (cm. 
‘Mapna’  Nq  2  h  Nq  3). 

Kan  pacnpe/ieJiHJiHCb  o6a3aHHOCTH? 

C  caMoro  Haaajia  6buio  peuieHO,  hto  y  ajibMaHaxa  6yAeT  Tpn  pe^aKTopa, 
h  Bee  ohh  6yayT  paBHonpaBHbiMH.  /(jia  nepeoro  HOMepa  icaacAaa  H3  Hac 
Hanncajia  HOByio  CTaTbio  h  Hauma  MaTepnajibi,  HanHcaHHbie  ApyrHMH.  B  tot 
pa3  a  pe^aKTHpoBajia  TOJibKo  Han^eHHbie  mhoio  MaTepnajibi,  a  no3ace,  xor^a 
Hanajiacb  pa6oTa  Ha a  acypHanoM  ‘Mapna’,  a  CTajia  h  nojiHoueHHbiM  HHTep- 
aTypHbiM  pe^aKTopoM,  CTapaBuiHMca  aobccth  Bee  TexcTbi  ao  onpeAejieHHoro 
AHTepaTypHoro  ypOBHa. 

Ilocjie  toto,  KaK  Bee  TexcTbi  6mjih  HanHcaHbi  h  co6paHbi,  Mbi  c  MaMOHOBOH 
B3aHMHO  o6MeHajiHCb  hmh  h  nepeneaaTaAH  Ha  MauiHHKe:  a  HaneaaTajia  4 
3K3eMnnapa,  a  HaHaTaa  eio  MaiHHHHCTKa  —  6,  Tax  hto  b  pe3yjibTaTe  Bbiumo 
10  uiTyK.  Cboh  3K3eMnjiapbi  MaMOHOBa  yKpacnjia  coGcTBeHHbiMH  pncyHicaMH, 
moh  6bmn  6e3  pHcyHKOB,  ho  aicicypaTHo  nepenneTeHbi  (nepenneTaTb  a  Hayan- 
jiacb  eme  b  1977  roAy  AJia  acypHajia  ‘37’). 

Ilocjie  toto,  KaK  HaaajiHCb  npecjieAOBaHHa,  MaMOHOBOH  noA  AaBJie- 
HHeM  KrB  npHuiJiocb  yiiTH  H3  3toto  H3AaHHa,  a  caM  aAbMaHax  npHuuiocb 
nepeHMeHOBaTb  b  acypHan.  HMa  ‘Mapna’  npHAyMajia  a,  HanncaB  b  ‘B03- 
3BaHHH’  no  3TOMy  noBOAy:  ‘B  Pocchh  mhoto  aceHCKHx  hmch,  h  acemAHH  b 
Pocchh  6ojibme,  aeM  paGoTHHKOB  KrB’  (noApa3yMeBaa,  hto,  ecjiH  3anpeT- 
aT  h  3tot  acypHaji,  Mbi  Ha30BeM  Ham  acypHan  ApyrHM  aceHCKHM  HMeHeM). 
HMa  ‘Mapna’  HMeno  AJia  MeHa  cica30HHbiH  ottchok:  a  k  TOMy  BpeMeHH 
Ha3BaAa  y^e  h  cboio  MJiaAmyio  cecTpy,  h  CBoero  cbma  cica30HHbiMH  HMe- 
hamh  (MameHbKa  h  BaHeaica),  a  BnocjieACTBHH  cTaaa  cneunajiHCTOM  no 
CKa3KaM.  ^Jia  ropnaeBOH  ace  HMa  ‘Mapna’  hmcjio  oaeHb  aeTKyio  pejm- 
TH03Hyio  HanpaBJieHHOCTb,  h  hmchho  3Ta  HanpaBJieHHOCTb  3aneaaTajiacb  b 
co3HaHHH  aHTaTejieii. 

OcTaBmncb  c  TopHaeBOH  babocm,  Mbi  pemnjiH  B3aTb  Bo3HeceHCKyio 
TpeTbHM  peAaKTopoM,  aTo6  Hac  onaTb  6biJio  Tpoe.  06a3aHHOCTH  pacnpe- 
AejiaAHCb  oaeHb  ecTecTBeHHbiM  o6pa30M:  KaacAbiH  Aenaji  to,  hto  yMeji,  k 
aeMy  y  Hero  Jieacana  Ayuia.  HanpHMep,  TopnaeBa  He  Moraa  nepeneaaTaTb 
Ha  MauiHHKe  Aaace  cboh  co6cTBeHHbie  TeKCTbi,  —  noaTOMy  Bca  pa6oTa  no 
nepeneaaTKe  jieacajia  Ha  MHe.  Y  TopHaeBOH  6bijio  HencTpe6HMoe  h  HeyTOMH- 
Moe  acenaHHe  KOHTaaHTb  co  bccmh,  Be3Ae  h  no  jnoOoMy  noBOAy,  Tax  hto 
OHa  cjiyacHJia  pynopOM  acypHajia,  ero  xoAaaen  ycTHOH  nponaraHAOH,  aeM 
oaeHb  noMorajia  ero  pacnpocTpaHeHHio  h  nrpana,  kslk  BcerAa,  cboio  ponb 
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‘KyjibTypTperepa’.  B  to  BpeMJi,  KaK  a  cnaejia  aoMa  h  pa6oTajia  c  aBTopaMH 
acypHajia,  pe/taxTHpoBajia  hx  Texcrbi  hjih  nepenenaTbiBajia  hx,  OHa  xojjHjia  H3 
uepKBH  b  uepKOBb  h  npHCTaBajia  k  He3HaKOMbiM  jho^^m  c  paccKa30M  o  Hameii 
cHorcninGaTejibHOH  3aTee  —  h  sto  y  Hee  Bbixo^HJio  jiynme,  neM  HHTepaTypHoe 
TBopnecTBo.  MHe  iioctohhho  npHxo^Hjiocb  ‘^OBO^HTb  jxo  yMa’  h  ee  TexcTbi, 
KOTOpbie  TO  H  AeJIO  HOpOBHJIH  COCKOJIb3HyTb  H2L32LJX  B  KOJieK)  npHBbIHHOH  AJin 
Hee  ‘3ayMH?  hjih  pejiHTH03H0H  cjiamaBOCTH.  MHOiTta  ee  KOHTaKTbi  c  jno^bMH 
npHBO^HJiH  k  TOMy,  hto  eii  y,zjaBajiocb  B35iTb  Hacroamee  HHTepBbio  #jia  )xyp- 
Hajia.  Bbipaacaacb  coBpeMeHHbiM  «3bixoM,  MoacHO  cxasaTb,  hto  TopHneBa 
3aHHMajiacb  b  HameM  acypHajie  OT^ejiOM  ‘public  relations’. 

Hto  xacaeTca  Bo3HeceHCxoH,  to  OHa  c  GojibuiHM  HHTepecoM  B3flJiacb  3a 
co3^aHHe  MaxeTa  acypHajia.  KoHuenunio  HOBoro  acypHajia  oGcyacjiajiH  Hap- 
aBHbix  Bee  Mbi  Tpoe:  HaM  xoTejiocb,  hto6h  3to  6biJi  He  npocTo  cbopHHX,  a 
acHBoe,  rnGxoe  H3^aHHe,  c  onpe^ejieHHbiMH  pyGpnxaMH,  Tax,  htoGm  MaTepH- 
ajibi  nocjieTyHDHtHx  HOMepoB  motjih  ecTecTBeHHbiM  o6pa30M  BbipacTaTb  H3 
aHajiorHHHbix  MaTepnajiOB  npejibijtyiuHx  HOMepoB,  —  Tax  Mbi  xotcjih  o6e- 
cnenHTb  npeeMCTBeHHOCTb  h  pa3BHTHe  Harnnx  H,zjeH. 

K  xoHity  /jexaGpa  1979  ro#a  MaxeT  nepBoro  HOMepa  ‘Mapnn’  6biji  totob. 
Jloacacb  b  6ojibHHuy,  a  OTjtajia  ero  K)jie  Ha  xpaHeHHe.  B  HHBape  1980  ro^a 
y  nee  3tot  MaxeT  co  bccmh  cobpaHHbiMH  HaMH  MaTepnajiaMH  3a6pajiH  Ha 
o6bicxe,  Tax  hto  nepBbin  HOMep  Harnero  acypHajia  npHinjiocb  BoccraHaBJiH- 
BaTb  no  naMHTH  h  nacTHHHo  co3jiaBaTb  3aH0B0. 

Kax-To  pa3  bcchoh  1980  rojja  IOjiji  BMecTe  co  mhoh  noexajia  6paTb  hh- 
TepBbio  y  TaHH  riopeui.6  Ho  Gojibine  Bcero  ee  HHTepecoBajia  3aTea  co3^aTb 
xjiy6  ‘Mapna’,  b  xotopom  6bi  Hauuiocb  MecTo  h  TeM  aceHiijHHaM,  xoTopbie  He 
yMeioT  BbipaacaTb  cboh  mmcjih  Ha  6yMare.  fljia  nepBOH  xoH(j)epeHiiHH  3toto 
xjiyba,  xoTopaa  cocToajiacb  (Ha  nacTHOH  xBapTHpe)  1-ro  MapTa  1980  rojia, 
OHa  Hanncajia  jioxjiaA  xoHiyiarepb’,  ony6jiHxoBaHHbiH  cpe#H  Ma- 

TepnajiOB  3toh  xoH(J)epeHUHH  b  nepBOM  HOMepe  ‘MapHH’. 

Bcio  xoHxpeTHyio  paboTy  no  co3TaHHio  acypHajia,  —  no  coGnpaHHio,  pejiax- 
THpoBaHHio  h  nepenenaTxe  tcxctob  Bejia  a.  A  nocjie  lOjiHHoro  oTbe3jta  3a 
rpaHHity  (ee  Bbicjiajia  11-ro  Man)  Ha  MeHa  jierjia  eme  h  o6a3aHHocTb  nepe^a- 
BaTb  roTOBbie  MaTepnajibi  acypHajia  K)jie  3a  rpaHHiiy  —  h  sto  6buia  caMaa 
onacHaa  nacTb  pa6oTbi.  >1  noHHMajra,  hto  c  xoHcnHpaTHBHOH  tohxh  3peHHa 
6bijio  oneHb  rjiyno  ojtHOMy  h  TOMy  ace  nejioBexy  HcnojmaTb  Bee  o6a3aHHOCTH 
cpa3y,  ho  MHe  He  yAajiocb  HaiiTH  hhxoto,  xto  m or  6bi  He3aMeTHo  BbinojiHHTb 
3Ty  onacHyio  (J)yHxu,HK)  (xorjja  CoHa  CoxojioBa  nonbiTajiacb  noMOHb  MHe  b 
3tom  Jtejie,  ee  TyT  ace  noiiMajiH  h  o6bicxajin,  pa3#eB  jtorojia:  xopouio,  hto 
pyxonncb  acypHajia  6buia  He  y  Hee,  a  y  MeHa). 

Korjta  Hac  BbiroHajiH  3a  rpaHHuy,  TopHneBa  BbinojiHajia  bcio  opraHH3a- 

6  TaTbAHa  nopeui  6biua  bcchoh  OTCCH^eHTa,  apecTOBaHHoro  b  to  BpeMa. 
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UHOHHyio  nacTb  paGoTbi  no  OTbe3Ay  (noe3AKH  b  MocKBy  n  np.),  a  a  jxenh 
n  HOHb  pa6oTajia  c  TaHen  EejweBOH  n  c  #pyrHMH  *eHiuHHaMH,  KOTOpbiM 
nepe^aBana  cboh  onbiT  pa6oTbi  Ha#  acypHanoM. 

KaKOBbI  Obi  lH  OTHOUieHHH  C  MyaCHHHaMH-H3^aTeJlHMH  ApyrHX  CaMH3ZiaTCKHX 
acypHajioe:  ‘Hacbi’,  ‘37’  h  T.n.? 

HacKOJibKO  a  noMHio,  nocne  Toro,  KaK  Mbi  HanajiH  pa6oTy  Ha jx  ^kchckhmh 
H3ZiaHH5IMH,  OTHOLUeHHH  HHKaKHX  y>Ke  He  6bIJIO,  HaCTOJlbKO  Mbi  6bIJIH  3aH- 
jiTbi  3thm  ^ejiOM.  Ao  3Toro  5i  6biJia  3HaKOMa  c  H3^aTejieM  aHbMaHaxa  ‘Hacbi’ 
EopHCOM  MBaHOBbIM:  OH  CHHMaJI  O^HO  BpeM5l  MOW  KOMHaTy,  pa3  HJ1H  £Ba 
ji  npnxoAHJia  b  rocTH  k  HeMy  h  k  ero  »ceHe.  AjibMaHax  ‘Macbi’  51  HHTajia, 
HO  OH  He  BbI3bIBaJl  y  MeH5I  HHKaKHX  OC06eHHbIX  HyBCTB.  C  KpHByjIHHbIM, 
H3^aTejieM  acypHana  ‘37’,  Bee  6bijio  cjio^cHee:  TopHneBa  6biJia  Kor^a-To  ero 
aceHOH  h  OTHOCHJiacb  k  HeMy  no-npHATejibCKH,  y  MeH5i  6biJi  c  KpHByjiHHbiM 
koh(J)jihkt  H3-3a  Toro,  hto  oh  He  xoTeji  nenaTaTb  moio  noBecTb,  ho  nooGemaji 
MHe  3to  CAejiaTb,  ecjin  a  6yjxy  3aHHMaTbC5i  nepenjieTOM  ero  acypHajioB.  rio3a- 
Hee  BbiacHHJiocb,  hto  oh  OT/jaji  Biairne  npHKa3  MauiHHHCTKaM  moio  pyxonncb 
Aep^caTb  y  ce6ii  h  He  nepenenaTbiBaTb.  B  to  >Ke  BpeMii  oh  Mecau  3a  MecaueM 
o6MaHbiBaji  MeH»,  roBOpa,  hto  noBecTb  HanenaTaioT  b  cneAyiomeM  HOMepe, 
h  np.  Koraa  MHe  yaanocb  Bee  3to  BCKpbiTb,  pa3pa3HJic5i  cKaHaan,  h  noBecTb 
TyT  >k e  onyGjiHKOBajiH.  Cne^yiomHH  cxaH^aji  pa3pa3Hjicji,  Kor^a  a  nonbi- 
Tajiacb  ony6jiHKOBaTb  b  ‘37’  cboio  CTaTbio  o  cobctckhx  necHnx:  KpHByjiHH 
KpHHaji,  hto  nyGjiHKOBaTb  Taxyio  CTaTbio  —  Bee  paBHo,  hto  nocTaBHTb  Ha 
Kpbirne  nyjieMeT  h  paccTpejiHBaTb  npoxo>KHx...  CTaTbio  Bee  »e  HanenaTajiH 
h  noTOM  ee  nepenenaTaji  mockobckhh  acypHan  ‘CyMMa’  KaK  ojiny  H3  caMbix 
HHTepecHbix  nyGjiHKauHH,  ho  5i  y>Ke  noHiiJia,  hto  MHe  b  3tom  ^KypHajie  AenaTb 
Henero,  h,  HaHHHan  c  nepBoro  jx hh  1979  roxia,  5i  HCKajia  hobhx,  He3aBHCHMbix 
ot  KpHByjiHHa,  (JiopM  zieiiTejibHOCTH  (My3biKajibHbie,  JiHTepaTypHbie  Benepa, 
xy^o)KecTBeHHbie  BbicTaBKH  h  np.). 

Kor^a  h  KaK  HanajiHCb  npecjie^oBaHHH? 

ripecjie^oBaHHii  Hanajincb  nyTb  jih  He  15-ro  ceHT5i6p5i  1979  ro#a,  Koraa  b 
aaponopTy  y  oh,hoh  H3  HHocTpaHHbix  no/ipyr  MaMOHOBOH  HauiJiH  h  oto- 
6pajin  Ham  ajibMaHax.  Hanajincb  ohh  c  toto,  hto  Bcex  Hac  Bbi3Bajm  b  KTE. 
MaMOHOBOH,  KOTopaii  nonbiTajiacb  y6e^HTb  coTpyAHHKOB  3Toro  ynpe^caeHH5i, 
hto  OHa  £ejiaeT  6jiaropoaHoe  ^eno,  Haxo,zmmeec5i  b  cooTBeTCTBHH  c  tbkhmh- 
to  CTaTbHMH  cobctckoh  KOHCTHTyuHH,  ohh  yrpo>KajiH  OTHHTb  y  Hee  pe6eHKa 
(KOTopoMy  6biJio  Tor^a  4  ro/ia),  ecjin  OHa  He  no/umineT  ^OKyMeHT  o  tom,  hto 
OTKa3biBaeTC5i  ot  pa6oTbi  b  ajibMaHaxe  ‘TKeHiijHHa  h  PoccH5I,.  3tot-to  jxoKy- 
MeHT  h  6biJi  npHHHHOH  Toro,  hto  ocTajibHbie  ynacTHHKH  ajibMaHaxa  peiuHjm 
Ha3BaTb  3to  H3^aHHe  no-apyroMy  h  BbinycxaTb  ero  6e3  MaMOHOBOH. 

He  nouiJia  no  noBecTKe  b  3to  yHpe>K,aeHHe  h  nepeexana  Ha  apyryio  KBap- 
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THpy.  BceM  3HaKOMbiM  a  roBopHJia,  hto,  ecjiH  MeHa  noBe3yT  TyAa  HacnjibHO, 
a  He  6yjxy  oTBenaTb  hh  Ha  oahh  Bonpoc:  a  He  HaMepeHa  BCTynaTb  b  pa3- 
roBopw  c  paGoTHHKaMH  KTE,  KOTOpbix  3a  moAeit  He  CHHTaio,  —  pa3  ohh 
npo^ajiH  cbok)  coBecTb,  to  h  roBopHTb  c  hhmh  He  o  aeM.  y  MeHa  He  6biJio 
jiioGonbiTCTBa  k  3TOMy  3Jiy,  re6ncTOB  a  cHHTana  Bbie^eHHbiMH  oGoAonxaMH 
Toro,  aeM  ohh  6biJiH  npe5KAe,  ao  toto,  xax  HaaajiH  paGoTaTb  b  KrE.  3to 
Kax  pa3  6bijio  b  OKTa6pe,  xorAa  a  Ha^opBajiacb  h  Taaceno  3a6ojiejra,  MeHa 
noaeMy-TO  He  TporajiH  —  TOJibKo  3aoHHo  rpo3HJiH  oTHaTb  pe6eHKa  h  y  MeHa, 
ho  a  a6cojiioTHo  hh  b  Kaicne  KOHTaKTbi  c  hhmh  He  BCTynajia  h  HHKaKHX  6y- 
Mar  He  noAnHCbraana.  Ohh  Aaace  He  motjih  oGbhhhtb  MeHa  hh  b  neM,  xpoMe 
toto,  hto  a  —  ‘npocTO  Aypa’  (nojiyaHTb  Taicoe  npH3HaHHe  ot  KrE  a  CHHTajia 
Ana  ce6a  noneTHbiM).  B  aHBape  npecneAOBaHHa  b  nenoM  ycHjiHjiHCb,  h  xa3a- 
jiocb,  hto  Bcex  Hac  bot-bot  apecTyioT:  b  3to  BpeMH  a  noxana  b  GonbHHne,  h, 
mojxct  6biTb,  no3TOMy  MeHa  ocTaBHJiH  b  noKoe.  HacToamne  npecnenoBaHHa 
HanajiHCb  b  Mae  h  oco6eHHo  ycHJiHJiHCb  nocjie  IOjihhoto  OTbe3.ua.  O^Ha^^bi 
xaxaa-TO  MauiHHa  nonbiTajiacb  3anaBHTb  Moero  Cbma,  xorna  oh  nepexonHA 
nepe3  Aopory  no  BceM  npaBHJiaM:  3aacerca  3eneHbiH  cbct  CBeTO(j)opa,  cbm 
CTynHJi  Ha  nopory  —  h  TyT  ace  BbiHbipHyjia  MauiHHa  h  norHajiacb  3a  hhm, 
oh  ensa  ycneji  yBepHyTbca.  Ha  xaacnoM  ymy,  b  npoxoAHOM  nsope  h  b  Moen 
napa^HOH  CToajiH  aioah,  KOTopbie  cacahah  3a  mhoh.  Ejxbsl  a  BbixoAHna  Ha 
yjiHuy,  3a  mhoh  exajin  cpa3y  TpH  MauiHHbi.  O^Haac^bi  Honbio  Ha  MeHa  Hanaji 
3xc6hijhohhct,  Kax  pa3  xorna  a  B03Bpamajiacb  c  aceHCKOH  xoH^epeHAHH.  H3 
AOMy  yace  6biJio  He  BbiHTH  oahoh,  Tax  hto  noMHio,  Kax  ko  MHe  npHCTaBHjiH 
Kaxoro-To  KapaTHCTa,  H3  eonyBCTByiomHx  ahcchachtob,  h  oh  npOBOAHn  MeHa 
mhmo  cTOJinHBiHHxca  Ha  jiecTHHue  ‘jiHHHOCTeH’,  KOTopbie  HanajiH  Ha  Hac  h  yc- 
TpoHJiH  Apaxy. 

B  HioHe  a  nepeexajia  Ha  HOByio  KBapTHpy.  EbiJio  acHO,  hto  MeHa  bot-bot 
noca^aT,  h  xoTenocb  o6opyAOBaTb  nojiyHeHHyio  mhoio  —  nocne  AecaTH  neT 
CToaHHa  Ha  onepeAH  —  KOMHaTy,  HTo6bi  ocTaBHTb  ee  cbiHy.  HoBaa  KOMHaTa 
6buia  Ha  Khpobckom  npocnexTe,  HeAajieico  ot  Eojibrnon  nymxapcxoH,  TAe  a 
TorAa  acHJia.  Homhio,  Kax  a  HAy  no  MaTBeeBCKOMy  caAHxy:  HanaAO  Hiojia, 
Bee  ABeTeT,  HacTpoeHHe  y  MeHa  npnnoAHaToe,  h  a  HaneBaio  npo  ce6a  TOJibKo 
hto  coHHHeHHyio  Ha  mothb  ‘Butterfly’  necHio,  b  xoTopon  roBopio  CBoeMy 
npecjieAOBaTejno  xax  6bi  ot  Anna  6a6oHKH:  ‘HeT,  He  cxBaTHinb  Ha  HBeTax, 
He  AOCTaHeuib  b  o6naxax:  nycTb  BOCTOpr  ropHT  b  tbohx  rna3ax,  MHe  CMepTb 
HeceT  TBoa  pyxa...’.  Benep,  xocbie  nynn  conHua.  PanoM  co  mhoh  ocTaHaBAH- 
BaeTCa  pOCXOIHHblH  AHMy3HH,  H  H3  HQTO  BbIXOAHT  nOaCHAOH  TOCnOAHH,  XaXHX 
a  B  )KH3HH  He  BHAeAa:  AOIACHblH,  XOACHblH,  HyTb  AH  He  C  ABKHpOBaHHOH  Tpoc- 
tohkoh.  Kax  H3  poMaHa  o  ABOpaHax  npouiAoro  Bexa. 

—  HaTaAba  JIbBOBHa?  —  cnpauiHBaeT  oh  MeHa.  xHBaio.  Oh  AOCTaeT  H3 
xapMaHa  xapTonxy,  Ha  xoTopon  —  TOAbxo  HOMep  Tene(})OHa. 

—  Bot  no  3T0My  Tene(j)OHy  Bbi  no3BOHHTe  ceroAHa  ao  noAAecaToro  h 
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cxa>xeTe,  hto  bli  cornacHbi  BbiexaTb  3a  rpaHHijy.  Ecjih  Bbi  3Toro  He  onejiaeTe, 
yipoM  Bbi  oxa>xeTecb  b  TiopbMe. 

—  Ee3  r opuneBOH  a  He  noe^y,  —  OTBeTHjia  a. 

—  K  Hefi  othochtch  to  )xe  caMoe,  —  oTBeTHJi  3tot  rocnoAHH  —  h  yexan. 

Ebijio  y>xe  nojiuiecToro  Benepa.  Tae  HcxaTb  TopHneBy,  h  He  3Hajia:  OHa, 

Kax  Bcer^a,  6bijia  bq3jxq  h  HHr,ne.  K  cnacTbio,  OHa  MHe  TyT  )xe  no3BOHHJia, 
npHexajia  ko  MHe,  h  no  TOMy  caMOMy  Tejie(j)OHy  Mbi  ho3bohhjih  BMecTe  c 
Heio.  3to  6biJio  9-ro  hkxjih.  Ha  c6opbi  HaM  ^ajiH  ojxny  HeAejno:  xotcjih 
BbinpOBOZiHTb  Hac  jx o  Hanajia  OjiHMnHaabi.  Ho  noTOM  xaxne-TO  (f)op- 
MajibHOCTH  3aTHHyjiHCb,  h  cpoK  npo,iyiHjiH  jxo  paHHero  yTpa  20-ro  mojia. 
He  cnaBuiHe  jxbq  HeaejiH,  onjiaKaHHbie  KciouieH,  xoTopaa  npoBO>xajia  Hac  b 
aaponopT  Ha  Taxcn,  Mbi  bouijih  b  nojiynycTOH  caMOJieT . . . 

^yMaio,  hto  xax  pa3  3Ta  cijeHa  b  ca#y  Bcnjibuia  y  mchh  b  naMHTH,  xor^a  a 
nncajia  b  CBoeM  poMaHe  ‘Bo3BpameHHe  x  EaGe-^re’  cijeHy  BCTpenH  repoHHH 
c  KameeM  EeccMepTHbiM. 

nocjie  Harnero  OTbe3#a  npecjie^OBaHHH  He  npexpaTHjiHCb.  EjieHe  IlIaHbi- 
thhoh  npjiMO  yrpo>xajiH,  hto  3a,zjaB5iT  MauiHHOH  ee  ManeHbXHX  #eTeH  (hm 
Tor^a  6biJio  3  roaa  h  to  a).  TaTbflHy  EejiaeBy,  xoTopaa  6bijia  Toraa  6epe- 
MeHHOH,  AonpauiHBajiH  no  MHory  nacoB:  0£Ha>x,zjbi  OHa  ynajia  h  cnjibHO 
yAapnjiacb  tojioboh  —  y  Hee  6biJio  coTpnceHHe  M03ra.  HaTauiy  JIa3apeBy, 
xoTopaa  6bijia  xy,ao>XHHueH  >xypHajia,  noca^HJin  b  TiopbMy,  Henaziojiro  Bbi- 
nycTHJiH  h  noca^HjiH  CHOBa  (MaTepnajibi  06  3tom  —  bo  btopom  HOMepe 
‘MapHH’).  B  xomje  xohuob,  x  1982  ro,ny,  >xypHan  pacnajica:  ceMepbix  Bbic- 
jiajiH,  socbMaa  6biJia  b  TiopbMe,  ocTajibHbie  He  CMorjiH  y^ep)xaTb  )xypHaji.  B 
XOHeHHOM  CHeTe  TOJIbXO  (J)paHUy3CXHM  (jieMHHHCTXaM  Mbi  06fl3aHbI  TeM,  HTO 
MOTJIH  npO^ep^aTbCH  XOTH  6bl  OAHH  TOR  H  He  6bIJIH  yHHHTO)XeHbI  (})H3HHeCXH  c 
caMoro  Hanajia,  xax  3to  npoH3omno  co  mhothmh  ^HCCH^eHTaMH  b  to  BpeMH. 
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Appendix:  Background  and  Postcript 
Elizabeth  Waters 

In  the  1970s  Western  analysts  of  Soviet  society  noted  that  although  the  num¬ 
ber  of  women  graduates  and  workers  was  high,  the  service  sector  remained 
underdeveloped.  Women’s  double  burden  was  a  heavy  one.  Represented  at 
international  functions  by  the  cosmonaut,  Valentina  Tereshkova,  and  in  the 
Soviets  by  the  proverbial  milkmaids,  women  had  little  influence  in  the  corri¬ 
dors  of  power.  In  the  West  the  women’s  movement  made  headlines  but  no  one 
was  predicting  its  spread  to  the  USSR.  The  Soviet  government  maintained 
zero  tolerance  towards  grassroots  political  activism,  and  there  was  little  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  Soviet  people  harboured  a  grudge  against  the  gender  order. 
Sexual  equality  was  not  on  the  dissident  agenda.  Late  in  1979  a  new  samizdat 
publication  surfaced  in  Leningrad  entitled  ‘Al'inanakh  Zhenshchina  i  Rossiia’ 
( Almanac  Woman  and  Russia),1  describing  the  ‘unbearable  situation’  of  So¬ 
viet  women  and  declaring  its  determination  to  speak  out  and  find  solutions. 
Within  weeks  of  its  launch  the  manuscript  had  been  smuggled  abroad,  trans¬ 
lated  into  French  and  published  in  a  Parisian  journal.2  The  Western  media  ran 
stories  on  the  birth  of  the  Russian  women’s  movement,  and  this  publicity  in 
all  probability  helped  shield  the  editors  of  the  Almanac  from  arrest  and  impris¬ 
onment.3  With  the  Moscow  Olympiad  on  the  horizon  the  Soviet  government 
preferred  to  silence  opposition  with  as  little  damage  to  its  image  abroad  and 
chose  to  send  the  feminist  ringleaders  beyond  its  borders.  By  the  summer  of 
1980  Tat'iana  Goricheva,  Natal'ia  Malakhovskaia,  Tat'iana  Mamonova  and 
Iuliia  Voznesenskaia  found  themselves  in  exile  in  Vienna.  They  left  behind 
them  not  one  but  two  organisations. 

1  The  Almanac  has  been  dated  variously  to  the  summer,  autumn  and  winter  of  1979.  See 
T.  Goricheva,  ‘Des  sorcieres  dans  l’espace’,  in  Maria  (Paris,  Des  femmes,  1981),  p.  54;  T.  Ma¬ 
monova  (ed.),  Women  and  Russia  (Oxford,  Blackwell,  1984),  p.  xiii.  The  manuscript  on  which  the 
French  and  English  translations  were  based  carries  the  date  ‘10  December’  on  the  title  page.  This 
was  the  version  cited  at  a  conference  on  the  history  of  samizdat  held  in  St  Petersburg  in  1992. 
See  Galina  Grigor'eva,  ‘K  istorii  zhenskogo  dvizheniia  vos'midesiatykh  godov.  Al'manakh  “Zhen¬ 
shchina  i  Rossiia”,  zhurnal  “Mariia”  ’,  in  Samizdat  (Po  materialam  konferentsii  ‘30  let  nezavisimoi 
pechati  1950-80  gody’,  Sankt-Peterburg  25-27  apret  1992  g.)  (Pavlovsk,  Memorial,  1993),  p.  121. 
In  samizdat  publishing,  considerable  time  might  elapse  between  completion  of  an  original  copy 
for  a  small  circle  of  contacts  and  the  launch  of  multiple  copies  for  a  wider  readership. 

2  Des  femmes  en  mouvement  hebdo,  no.  10  (January  1980). 

3  Most  of  the  women  who  contributed  to  the  Almanac  suffered  at  some  time  from  one  form  or 
another  of  KGB  harassment,  either  cross-examinations,  house  searches  or  threats  to  job  security 
and  education  prospects.  In  the  early  1980s  at  least  two  feminists,  Natal'ia  Lazareva  and  Natal'ia 
Mal'tseva,  spent  time  in  prison.  See  ‘The  Everyday  Gulag’,  in  T.  Mamonova  (ed.),  Woman  and 
Russia  (note  1),  p.  231. 
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Many  of  the  women  associated  with  the  Almanac  were  members  of  the  Or¬ 
thodox  church  and  believed  that  feminism  and  Christianity  were  necessarily 
connected.  In  early  1980  they  were  already  distributing  a  second  samizdat 
publication,  ‘Mariia’,  and  running  a  club  of  the  same  name  to  discuss  reli¬ 
gion  and  the  female  estate.  Tat'iana  Goricheva,  Natal'ia  Malakhovskaia  and 
Iuliia  Voznesenskaia  were  all  founder  members  of  the  Mariia  group.  Other 
women,  committed  to  a  broader-based  secular  orientation,  chief  among  them 
Tat'iana  Mamonova,  continued  to  run  the  Almanac.  In  foreign  exile  all  four 
feminists  worked  to  publicise  and  finance  their  cause  and  maintain  contacts 
with  supporters  who  remained  in  the  USSR.  Several  issues  of  both  journals 
were  published,4  but  neither  group  was  able  to  find  the  resources  it  needed  to 
survive  in  the  West  and  the  nascent  women’s  organisations  in  the  Soviet  Union 
were  no  match  for  the  security  forces;  by  the  end  of  1982  the  production  of 
samizdat  ceased  and  Russian  feminism  fell  silent. 

The  Second  Culture  and  the  ‘Maternal  Family’ 

The  Brezhnev  era  saw  the  coming  of  age  of  a  new  generation  of  urban  profes¬ 
sionals  for  whom  memories  of  the  Stalin  era  were  too  distant  to  act  as  auto¬ 
matic  damper  on  critical  thought.  Rising  living  standards  and  greater  access  to 
information  about  life  in  Western  countries  led  to  an  escalation  of  expectations 
and  discontents.  A  growing  number  of  men  and  women  participated  in  unof¬ 
ficial  seminars,  attended  art  exhibitions,  consumed  and  produced  samizdat 
literature.  They  chain-smoked  and  argued  endlessly  in  each  other’s  kitchens. 
They  formed  a  ‘second  culture’,  bound  by  ties  of  friendship  and  kinship, 
marked  by  community  spirit  and  the  quest  for  higher  truths,  subject  at  the 
same  time  to  the  strains  of  life  under  police  surveillance  and  prey  to  fissure 
and  faction. 

It  was  from  this  milieu  that  the  editors  of  the  Almanac  were  drawn. 
Tat'iana  Goricheva  had  organised  a  theology  discussion  group  and  with  her 
ex-husband,  Viktor  Krivulin,  edited  a  samizdat  journal,  ‘37’. 5  Iuliia  Voznesen¬ 
skaia  worked  with  Viktor  Krivulin  on  a  committee  set  up  in  1975  to  negotiate 
the  official  publication  of  ‘Lepta’,  a  collection  of  unofficial  poetry.  Another 
member  of  this  committee,  Evgenii  Pazukhin,  editor  of  ‘37”s  religious  sec¬ 
tion,  was  the  ex-husband  of  Natal'ia  Malakhovskaia  and  father  of  her  son. 
Less  well  known  in  the  dissident  movement  than  either  Tat'iana  Goricheva, 

4  The  Almanac  Woman  and  Russia  was  translated  into  the  major  European  languages  and 
Japanese.  See  Tat'iana  Mamonova’s  resume  on  her  website  at  www.dorsai.org/~womearth/ 
tatyana.html.  Foreign  editions  of  volumes  2,  3  and  4  were  fewer  in  number.  For  details  of  Paris 
editions,  see  bibliography  at  the  end  of  this  article.  Two  volumes  of  Mariia  were  published  in  the 
West  (see  bibliography).  There  are  no  English-language  translations. 

5  For  the  history  of  the  journal  ‘37’,  see  V.  Krivulin,  ‘“37”:  Severnaia  pochta’,  in  Samizdat 
(note  1),  pp.  74-81. 
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who  had  a  reputation  as  a  philosopher  as  well  as  an  editor,  or  Iuliia  Voznesen- 
skaia,  who  had  had  her  poetry  published  abroad  as  well  as  in  samizdat,  Na¬ 
talia  Malakhovskaia  was  typical  of  the  women  involved  in  Russian  feminism 
in  this  era.  Though  she  had  gone  to  university  she  did  not  have  regular  pro¬ 
fessional  employment;  instead  she  earned  a  living  from  a  series  of  poorly  paid 
and  physically  demanding  jobs,  and  in  her  spare  time  wrote  essays  and  fiction 
and  prepared  samizdat  material  for  publication.  Like  her,  most  of  the  feminists 
had  children  and  many  of  them  were  divorced.  Natalia  Malakhovskaia’s  per¬ 
sonal  experience  of  domestic  life  left  a  particularly  deep  and  unhappy  impres¬ 
sion.  In  the  Almanac  she  explored  the  predicament  of  single  mothers  forced  to 
bring  up  children  on  a  pittance.  ‘The  family  is  built  on  the  bones  of  women’, 
she  wrote,  ‘on  their  tears  of  blood’.6  Whether  or  not  the  other  contributors 
had  first-hand  experience  of  alcoholic  and  absentee  husbands  they  recognised 
them  as  an  important  sociological  phenomenon.7 

The  problem,  the  editors  of  the  Almanac  felt,  went  beyond  the  failings  of 
individual  men  who  took  to  the  bottle  or  refused  to  pull  their  weight  around 
the  house.  The  government  was  responsible  for  creating  the  context  for  this 
kind  of  unacceptable  male  behaviour  and  compounded  its  effects  by  ignoring 
the  dimensions  of  women’s  lives  that  were  distinct  to  their  sex.  Blind  to  female 
experience  the  Soviet  Union  failed  to  provide  reproductive  choices:  contra¬ 
ception  was  primitive,  abortion  facilities  woefully  inadequate  and  childbirth  a 
nightmare.  The  state  of  maternity  homes  was  the  instance  that  sprang  most 
readily  to  their  minds.  The  indignities  and  lack  of  proper  provisions  associated 
with  these  institutions  were  etched  sharply  into  memory.8 

Natal'ia  Malakhovskaia  describes  how  reading  Tat'iana  Mamonova’s  essay 
‘Human  Birth’  made  her  reassess  her  own  life  and  discover  that  she  had  a  fem¬ 
inist  consciousness.  Suppression  of  the  feminine,  according  to  the  Almanac , 
was  a  psychological  as  well  as  a  social  process.  Girls  were  educated  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  male  standard  and  censor  their  intellectual  and  emotional  life  in 
order  to  meet  the  expectations  of  culture  and  society.  The  efforts  to  mould 
women  to  the  strait  jacket  of  Homo  sovieticus  were  however  never  totally  suc¬ 
cessful:  women  were  different  from  men,  more  altruistic,  peace-loving  and 
constructive.9 

6  N.  Malakhovskaia,  ‘Materinskaia  sem'ia’,  Zhenshchina  i  Rossiia:  Almanakh  zhenshchinam  o 
zhenshchinakh  (Paris,  Des  femmes,  1980),  p.  37. 

7  T.  Goricheva,  ‘Raduisia  slez  evinykh  izbavlenie’,  Zhenshchina  i  Rossiia  (note  6),  p.  24. 

8  ‘Eti  dobrye  patriarkhal'nye  ustoi’,  Zhenshchina  i  Rossiia  (note  6),  p.  12;  R.  Batalova,  ‘Rody 
chelovecheskie’,  ibid.  ,  pp.  43-50  (R.  Batalova  is  a  pseudonym  for  Tat'iana  Mamonova);  N. 
Malakhovskaia,  ‘Materinskaia  sem'ia’,  Zhenshchina  i  Rossiia  (note  6),  p.  34.  On  insults  and  in¬ 
difference  in  maternity  homes,  see  also  K.  Unksova,  ‘An  Uphill  Struggle’,  in  T.  Mamonova  (ed.), 
Woman  and  Russia  (note  3),  pp.  93-105. 

9  T.  Goricheva,  ‘Raduisia  slez  evinykh  izbavlenie’,  Zhenshchina  i  Rossiia  (note  7),  pp.  23-24; 
‘Eti  dobrye  patriarkhal'nye  ustoi’,  ibid.,  p.  16. 
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The  Almanac  attributed  the  maternal  family  and  the  other  inequalities  of 
Soviet  reality  to  ‘patriarchy’  and  ‘phallocracy’  and  cultural  patterns  of  long¬ 
standing.  The  journal’s  introductory  essay  gave  a  warm  mention  to  the  post¬ 
revolutionary  emancipatory  policies  of  the  Bolsheviks  that  prevailed  until  the 
Stalinist  era,  and  to  the  success  of  modern  Western  societies  in  raising  the 
status  of  women.  Radical  social  reforms,  the  suggestion  seemed  to  be,  offered 
solutions  to  current  Soviet  shortcomings. 

Conflicts  and  Core  Beliefs 

The  Almanac's  introductory  essay  reflected  in  the  main  the  views  of  Tat'iana 
Mamonova.  The  original  idea  for  a  woman’s  journal  was  hers.  She  had  been 
interested  in  feminism  for  a  number  of  years  and  had  learned  about  the  West¬ 
ern  women’s  movement  from  the  foreigners  who  purchased  her  paintings.  She 
was  not  hostile  to  socialist  ideas,  in  fact  she  identified  herself  as  ‘left-wing’ 
and  admired  Bebel  and  Lenin  for  their  writings  on  the  ‘woman  question’.  The 
other  editors  were  new  to  feminism  and  had  never  shown  any  leftist  leanings; 
on  the  contrary  the  temper  of  the  circles  they  moved  in  was  decidedly  anti- 
Marxist. 

In  exile  relations  between  Tat'iana  Mamonova  and  the  other  three  women 
were  strained.  The  Observer  diagnosed  ‘emigritis’.10  Clashes  of  personality 
were  no  doubt  magnified  in  the  unfamiliar  climate  of  Western  Europe,  but 
there  were  real  differences.  The  feminism  of  the  Almanac's  editorial  was  sec¬ 
ular  and  modern,  its  political  implications  were  radical.  Mariia  on  the  other 
hand  spoke  the  language  of  tradition.  ‘We  have  named  our  club  and  our  jour¬ 
nal  after  the  One  who  is  at  the  source  of  the  salvation  of  the  world,  She  who 
protects  Russia  on  earth  and  in  heaven’,  the  journal  explained  in  its  opening 
statement.11  The  group  advocated  a  ‘novel  mixture’  of  feminism  and  Chris¬ 
tianity,  distinct  in  its  eyes  from  the  Western  ideology  of  the  Almanac.  Instead 
of  the  ‘destructive’  force  of  secular  feminism,  it  offered  the  rule  of  heart  over 
reason,  the  promise  that  the  Russian  Christian  woman  would  show  the  way 
forward  and  conquer  the  ‘global  dragon’.  The  supporters  of  the  Almanac ,  in 
their  turn,  characterised  religious  feminism  as  right-wing,  nationalist  and  eli¬ 
tist.12 

Tat'iana  Mamonova  gravitated  towards  the  Western  feminist  movement.  In 

10  S.  Guppy,  ‘The  Women’s  Camp’,  The  Observer ,  13  December  1981. 

11  Maria  (note  1),  p.  33. 

12  Galina  Grigor'eva  ,  ‘K  istorii’  (note  1),  p.  121;  Maria  (note  1),  p.  41  and  p.  35;  T.  Goricheva, 
Russkaia  zhenshchina  i  pravoslavie  (St  Petersburg,  Stupeni,  1996),  p.  84.  In  fact,  Malakhovskaia 
says  that  it  was  the  issue  of  nationalism  which  caused  a  definitive  rift  between  Voznesenskaia 
on  the  one  side  and  Goricheva,  Beliaeva  and  Malakhovskaia;  in  the  second  issue  of  Mariia  they 
inserted  a  note  disclaiming  responsibility  for  and  expressing  their  opposition  to  the  publication  of 
‘material  glorifying  the  new  Russian  martyrs  and  confessors  of  the  faith’  (i.e.  the  Tsarist  family) 
which  Voznesenskaia  had  insisted  on  including. 
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1981  she  went  on  a  speaking  tour  of  the  United  States  hosted  by  Ms  magazine, 
and  subsequently  lectured  in  Canada,  Europe  and  Japan  at  the  invitation  of 
women’s  groups  and  taught  on  women’s  studies  programmes  in  various  North 
American  colleges.  The  Mariia  group  found  the  Russian  emigre  community  a 
more  congenial  environment  and  forged  links  with  Christian  women’s  organi¬ 
sations.13 

Despite  their  differences  the  two  feminist  groups  shared  a  belief  that  ordi¬ 
nary  Soviet  people  outside  the  elite  of  party  and  government  had  stories  worth 
telling  and  should  be  given  a  hearing,  that  the  downtrodden  Soviet  woman, 
once  made  conscious  of  her  unequal  situation,  would  herself  find  the  means  to 
change  it.  Their  organisational  philosophy  owed  something  to  the  nineteenth- 
century  narodniki  and  something  to  the  culture  of  consciousness-raising  and 
participatory  democracy  that  flourished  in  the  West  in  the  1960s  and  1970s.14 
The  feminists  wanted  to  practise  the  political  tolerance  they  found  lacking  in 
the  Soviet  system.  Iuliia  Voznesenskaia,  writing  in  Posev,  urged  the  two  oppos¬ 
ing  groups  within  Russian  feminism  to  learn  to  live  together  without  ‘trying  to 
suppress  each  other’.15  When  a  far-left  group  accused  the  Almanac  editors  of 
being  ‘man-hating  mystics,  Virgin  Mary  worshippers  and  petty-bourgeois  po¬ 
etesses’,  Natal'ia  Malakhovskaia  responded  with  good  humour.  ‘Finally’,  she 
wrote,  ‘we  have  encountered  polemics!  Until  now,  people  have  listened  to  us, 
asked  us  questions,  expressed  admiration  ....  However  we  have  finally  found 
opponents!  Opponents  who  do  not  search  our  houses,  arrest  us,  follow  us  ... . 
Opponents,  who  express  their  views  in  print.’16 

Many  of  the  criticisms  the  feminists  made  of  their  society  were  not  new. 
Women’s  double  burden  was  already  finding  modest  recognition  in  Soviet  lit¬ 
erature,  the  crisis  in  the  family  had  become  an  acceptable  topic,  albeit  mainly 
in  scholarly  journals,  and  sociologists  were  turning  increasing  attention  to  the 
problems  of  everyday  life,  love  and  marriage,  even  sex  stereotyping  and  sex¬ 
uality.  While  the  Almanac  was  to  this  extent  a  product  of  the  times  it  was  an 
unofficial  publication;  its  very  existence  highlighted  the  lack  of  civil  liberties  in 
the  USSR  in  a  way  that  the  regime  was  not  prepared  to  countenance.  More¬ 
over,  the  Almanac  was  written  in  a  highly  charged  and  emotional  language, 
the  literary  equivalent,  according  to  one  commentator,  of ‘women  howling’.17 
Needless  to  say  such  a  style  was  quite  foreign  to  Soviet  publications.  It  was 
not  so  much  what  the  feminists  said — though  this  was  problematic  enough — it 

13  See  T.  Goricheva,  Talking  about  God  (London,  SCM,  1986),  pp.  89-103. 

14  For  a  discussion  of  consciousness-raising  in  the  Russian  context  see  V.  Sperling,  Organising 
Russian  Women  (Cambridge,  CUP,  1999),  p.  55. 

15  Iu.  Voznesenskaia,  ‘Zhenskoe  dvizhenie  v  Rossii’,  Posev ,  1981,  no.  4,  p.  42. 

16  N.  Malakhovskaia,  ‘Open  Letter  to  the  Editors  of  Women  and  Revolution’,  Women  and  Rev¬ 
olution ,  1981/1982,  no.  23,  p.  7. 

17  Galina  Grigor'eva,  ‘K  istorii’  (note  1),  p.  121. 
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was  where  and  how  they  said  it  that  placed  them  firmly  beyond  the  pale. 

Postscript:  Glasnost  and  Beyond 

In  the  Gorbachev  era  the  discussion  about  woman’s  social  place  and  political 
presence  was  renewed,  this  time  in  the  official  media.  Glasnost  shrunk  the  list 
of  taboo  subjects  and  made  the  hunt  for  discrepancies  between  state  promises 
and  performance  the  duty  of  new  thinkers.  It  was  no  longer  shocking  to  write 
in  the  popular  press  about  the  minority  reaches  of  sexuality  or  to  demand  that 
women  have  real  influence  on  the  affairs  of  state.  The  plight  of  single  mothers, 
the  deplorable  state  of  maternity  homes  and  abortion  clinics  became  everyday 
copy.  The  style  of  journalism  pioneered  by  the  feminists  came  into  its  own. 
The  personal  testament  of  victim  or  survivor  became  a  popular  format,  and 
outpourings  of  pent-up  emotion  were  positively  encouraged. 

Through  the  1990s  the  authors  of  the  Almanac  pursued  their  separate  ca¬ 
reers.  Natal'ia  Malakhovskaia  researched  the  matriarchal  origins  of  Russian 
culture.  Tat'iana  Mamonova  produced  feminist  videos  and  ran  an  ecofemi- 
nist  organisation  from  New  York.  Tat'iana  Goricheva  published  on  religion 
and  feminism.  Iuliia  Voznesenskaia  continued  to  write  poetry.18  They  all  took 
advantage  of  the  new  freedoms  to  travel  home. 

It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  country  that  expelled  the  femi¬ 
nists  in  1980  has  welcomed  them  back  with  open  arms.  Their  samizdat  publi¬ 
cations  made  more  of  a  mark  in  the  West  than  in  the  USSR  and  have  not  been 
a  major  formative  influence  on  contemporary  Russian  feminism.19  Many  of 
the  barriers  to  equal  citizenship  identified  in  the  Almanac  still  exist  and  are 
largely  unchanged:  women’s  double  burden  is  taken  for  granted,  politics  re¬ 
mains  a  male  preserve  and  feminism  is  popularly  regarded  as  something  for¬ 
eign  and  trivial.  Nevertheless  the  shifts  in  social  and  political  life  have  been 
profound  and  have  already  produced  results  that  in  1980  would  have  seemed 
fabulous.  In  1993  Natal'ia  Malakhovskaia’s  novel  Return  to  Baba-Yaga  was 
published  in  Russian  in  Russia,  and  in  1997  Tat'iana  Mamonova  organised  an 
international  conference  at  a  St  Petersburg  hotel.  Moreover,  books  and  con¬ 
ferences  about  women  are  sufficiently  common  nowadays  no  longer  to  warrant 
automatic  media  attention. 


18  See  bibliography  for  a  selection  of  their  published  works. 

19  The  first  Russian  feminists  are  mentioned  only  briefly  by  V.  Sperling  in  Organizing  Women 
in  Contemporary  Russia  (Cambridge,  CUP,  1999).  The  contributors  to  A  New  Era  in  Russian 
Feminism  (ed.  Anastasia  Posadskaya)  (Oxford,  Blackwell,  Verso,  1994)  do  not  mention  them  at 
all. 
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Slavic  Studies  and  Slavic  Librarianship  in  the  United 
States:  A  Post-Cold  War  Perspective 


Aaron  Trehub  1 

In  1998,  Richard  Hacken,  European  Studies  Bibliographer  at  Brigham  Young 
University,  published  an  exemplary  article  on  the  state  of  European  Studies 
in  North  America  and  scholarly  publishing  in  Western  Europe.2  The  present 
article  is  an  attempt  to  do  something  similar  for  Slavic  and  East  European 
Studies  (henceforth  Slavic  studies) .  Instead  of  looking  at  scholarly  publishing 
in  the  region  in  question,  however,  I  would  like  to  examine  the  relationship 
between  Slavic  studies  and  Slavic  librarianship  in  the  United  States,  with  a 
special  emphasis  on  the  post-Cold  War  period. 

First,  some  qualifications.  This  article  began  as  a  presentation  at  the 
1998  meeting  of  ABDOS — the  Arbeitsgemeinschaft  der  Bibliotheken  und 
Dokumentationsstellen  der  Ost-,  Ostmittel-  und  Sudosteuropaforschung, 
or  German  Slavic  Librarians’  association — in  Gottingen,  Germany.  The 
requested  topic  was  ‘Osteuropaforschung  in  den  USA:  Aufgaben  und 
Literaturversorgung’ — roughly  translated,  ‘Slavic  studies  in  the  United  States: 
Mission  and  Library  Issues’.3  Although  this  article  is  based  on  that  presen¬ 
tation,  it  does  not  pretend  to  be  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  Slavic  studies  or 
Slavic  librarianship  in  general.  Nor  does  it  delve  into  the  day-to-day  details  of 
Slavic  librarianship — acquisitions,  selection,  exchanges,  or  relations  with  ven¬ 
dors.  Rather,  it  is  an  attempt  by  a  librarian  and  bibliographer  (and  former 
Soviet  affairs  analyst)  to  assess  the  current  state  of  Slavic  studies  and  Slavic  li- 

1  I  would  like  to  thank  Dr  Franz  Gorner  of  the  Osteuropa-Abteilung  of  the  Staatsbibliothek 
zu  Berlin-PreuBischer  Kulturbesitz  for  the  invitation  to  read  a  preliminary  version  of  this  article 
at  the  27th  ABDOS  conference  in  Gottingen,  Germany,  in  May  1998.  Professor  E.  Willis  Brooks 
(University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill),  Professor  Robert  H.  Burger  (University  of  Illinois  at 
Urbana-Champaign),  Stephen  D.  Corrsin  (Wayne  State  University),  Murlin  Croucher  (Indiana 
University),  June  Pachuta  Farris  (University  of  Chicago),  Professor  Ralph  T.  Fisher,  Jr.  (Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign),  Professor  Diane  P.  Koenker  (University  of  Illinois  at 
Urbana-Champaign),  Professor  Laurence  Miller  (University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign), 
Michael  Neubert  (Library  of  Congress),  Bradley  L.  Schaffner  (University  of  Kansas),  Helen  Sul¬ 
livan  (University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign),  and  the  participants  of  the  Slavic  Librarians 
E-Mail  Forum  (Moderator:  Allan  Urbanic,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley)  provided  per¬ 
spectives,  comments,  and  information.  The  opinions  expressed  in  this  article  are  my  own,  as  are 
any  errors  of  fact. 

2  Richard  Hacken,  ‘The  Current  State  of  European  Studies  in  North  America  and  of  Scholarly 
Publishing  in  Western  Europe’,  The  Journal  of  Academic  Librarianship,  Vol.  24,  no.  3  (May  1998), 
pp.  201-207. 

3  For  the  English  version  of  this  talk,  see  27.  ABDOS-Tagung  (Gottingen,  18.  bis  21.  Mai  1998): 
Referate  und  Beitrage,  Berlin,  Staatsbibliothek  zu  Berlin/PreuBischer  Kulturbesitz,  Osteuropa- 
Abteilung,  1998,  pp.  205-216. 
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brarianship  in  the  United  States.  In  other  words,  it  is  an  attempt  to  see  the  big 
picture.  An  admittedly  idiosyncratic  attempt,  since  it  reflects  my  own  training 
and  professional  experience  as  a  Russian  and  Soviet  affairs  specialist.  Never¬ 
theless,  I  hope  that  it  will  serve  as  a  starting  point  for  further  discussion  of  the 
issues  facing  Slavic  librarians  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries  in  the 
post-Cold  War  period. 


Background 

In  the  words  of  one  chronicler,  ‘Slavic  studies  were  slow  in  making  a  formal 
appearance  in  American  colleges  and  universities.’4  The  forerunners  of  today’s 
academic  programs  can  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  mid- 1 890s,  and  there  were 
Slavic  language  programs  at  a  number  of  American  universities  by  1914.  It 
would  be  an  exaggeration,  therefore,  to  argue  that  Slavic  studies  did  not  exist 
in  the  United  States  until  World  War  II  and  the  beginning  of  the  Cold  War. 
It  would  be  closer  to  the  mark  to  say  that  the  field  did  not  come  into  its  own 
as  an  independent  discipline  until  the  1 940s  and  even  later.  Despite  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  few  luminaries  on  the  academic  landscape  in  the  1920s  and  1930s, 
Slavic  studies  were  not  well  represented  at  American  universities  during  the 
interwar  years,  and  many  American  specialists  of  this  period  received  their 
early  training  in  Germany,  France,  the  Baltic  states,  or  the  Soviet  Union  itself. 
For  example,  the  diplomat  and  historian  George  F.  Kennan  trained  as  a  Rus¬ 
sian  specialist  in  Berlin  and  Riga  in  the  1920s  and  early  1930s;  his  colleague 
Charles  Bohlen  trained  in  Paris.5 

For  obvious  reasons  this  changed  during  and  immediately  after  World  War 
II,  when  the  international  situation  forced  the  United  States  to  develop  a 
home-grown  cohort  of  Slavic  specialists.  The  American  Association  of  Teach¬ 
ers  of  Slavic  and  East  European  Languages  (AATSEEL)  was  founded  in  late 
December  1941,  three  weeks  after  Pearl  Harbor  and  America’s  entry  into 
World  War  II.  (It  had  been  preceded  in  1938  by  the  formation  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Slavic  Studies  of  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies — the  pre¬ 
decessor  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Slavic  Studies.) 
The  war  also  brought  the  London-based  Slavonic  and  East  European  Review 
from  England  to  the  United  States  for  the  duration  of  the  conflict — a  tempo¬ 
rary  change  of  venue  that  eventually  inspired  American  Slavists  to  start  their 
own  journal,  the  American  Slavic  and  East  European  Review ,  in  1948.  Finally, 
the  war  produced  the  academic  hybrid  known  as  area  studies — a  combination 
of  history,  language,  literature,  economics,  sociology,  anthropology,  and  polit¬ 
ical  science.  It  could  plausibly  be  argued  that  the  first  center  for  Russian  stud- 

4  Clarence  A.  Manning,  A  History  of  Slavic  Studies  in  the  United  States  (Milwaukee:  Marquette 
University  Press,  1957),  p.  17. 

5  George  F.  Kennan,  Memoirs,  1925-1950,  Boston:  Little,  Brown,  1967.  Charles  E.  Bohlen, 
Witness  to  History  1929-1969  (New  York:  Norton,  1973). 
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ies  in  the  United  States  was  the  USSR  Division  of  the  Research  and  Analysis 
Branch  of  the  US.  Office  of  Strategic  Services  (OSS).6  This  department  of  the 
United  States’  first  modern  intelligence  service  supplied  a  model  and  much  of 
the  personnel  for  the  first  academic  centers  for  Russian  studies,  which  were 
established  in  1946  and  1948  at  Columbia  University  and  Harvard  University 
respectively.  They  were  soon  followed  by  programs  at  other  large  universities. 
Despite  the  emergence  of  Slavic  studies  as  an  academic  discipline  in  its  own 
right  in  the  years  after  World  War  II,  the  rate  of  growth  in  the  first  postwar 
decade  was  slow.  Even  as  late  as  the  mid-1950s  there  were  only  a  dozen  or 
so  universities  in  the  United  States  that  had  a  professorship  wholly  devoted  to 
Russian  and  East  European  history.7 

The  Sputnik  alarm  of  1957-58  changed  all  that.  In  response  to  the  per¬ 
ceived  ‘Soviet  threat’,  but  also  as  a  result  of  new  opportunities  for  academic 
and  cultural  exchanges  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  countries  of  East- 
Central  Europe,  the  U.S.  federal  government  and  private  funding  agencies 
poured  money  into  the  creation  and  expansion  of  Slavic  studies  programs  at 
colleges  and  universities.  These  were  the  years  that  saw  the  passage  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  (1958),  the  establishment  of  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Education’s  Title  VI  program  in  Area  Studies  (1965),  and  the 
metamorphosis  in  1968  of  the  Inter-University  Committee  on  Travel  Grants 
into  the  International  Research  and  Exchanges  Board  (IREX),  a  non-profit 
organization  founded  to  administer  academic  exchanges  between  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  countries  of  East-Central  Europe. 

For  a  number  of  reasons — the  erosion  of  the  foreign-policy  consensus  in  the 
United  States  in  the  wake  of  the  Vietnam  War  and  a  growing  rift  between  gov¬ 
ernment  and  academe,  also  a  legacy  of  Vietnam — the  field  endured  a  difficult 
period  both  intellectually  and  materially  in  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s.  The 
Soviet-Eastern  European  Research  and  Training  Act  of  1983 — better  known 
as  the  Title  VIII  program  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  State — halted  the  de- 

6  Barry  M.  Katz,  ‘Social  Science  in  One  Country:  The  USSR  Division’,  in  Foreign  Intelligence: 
Research  and  Analysis  in  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services  1942-1945  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University 
Press,  1989),  pp.  137-164.  See  also  Norman  Naimark,  ‘On  the  50th  Anniversary:  The  Origins  of 
the  AAASS’,  AAASS  NewsNet,  Vol.  38,  no.  5  (November  1998),  pp.  1-5. 

7  Ralph  T.  Fisher,  Jr.,  ‘Memoir:  Swimming  With  The  Current’,  Russian  History /Histoire  Russe , 
Vol.  21,  no.  2  (Summer  1994),  pp.  149-170.  For  more  on  the  history  of  Slavic  studies  in  the 
United  States,  see  Clarence  A.  Manning,  A  History  of  Slavic  Studies  in  the  United  States  (Mil¬ 
waukee:  Marquette  University  Press,  1957);  American  Research  on  Russia ,  edited  by  Harold  H. 
Fisher  (Bloomington:  Indiana  University  Press,  1959);  Dorothy  Atkinson,  ‘Understanding  the 
Soviets:  The  Development  of  U.S.  Expertise  on  the  USSR’,  The  Washington  Quarterly ,  Vol.  10, 
no.  3  (Summer  1987),  pp.  1 83-201;  Dorothy  Atkinson,  ‘Soviet  and  East  European  Studies  in  the 
United  States’,  Slavic  Review ,  Vol.  47,  no.  2  (Fall  1988),  pp.  397-413;  Robert  F.  Byrnes,  A  History 
of  Russian  and  East  European  Studies  in  the  United  States:  Selected  Essays  (Lanham:  University  Press 
of  America,  1994);  Horace  G.  Lunt,  ‘On  the  History  of  Slavic  Studies  in  the  United  States’,  Slavic 
Review,  Vol.  46,  no.  2  (Summer  1987),  pp.  294-301;  and  Stephen  F.  Cohen,  Sovieticus:  American 
Perceptions  and  Soviet  Realities  (New  York:  Norton,  1985). 
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cline  and  led  to  a  revival  of  interest  and  student  enrollments.8  By  1987,  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Slavic  studies  (AAASS) — itself 
a  product  of  the  boom  years — listed  programs  in  Slavic  studies  at  225  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.9  The  oldest  and  best-known 
of  these  are  the  Russian  Institute  (now  the  Harriman  Institute)  at  Columbia 
University  and  the  Russian  Research  Center  (now  the  Davis  Center  for  Rus¬ 
sian  Studies)  at  Harvard  University,  but  dozens  of  excellent  programs  were  set 
up  at  other  colleges  and  universities  as  well. 

The  field’s  visibility  rose  in  the  latter  half  of  the  1980s  with  the  advent  of 
Gorbachev  and  the  policies  of  reform  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  changes  in  the  Soviet  mass  media  provided  an  especially  rich  source 
of  material  for  comment  and  research.  Formerly  dull  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  started  publishing  stories  on  previously  taboo  topics.  Soviet  television 
became  unpredictable — and  interesting.  Every  day  brought  new  revelations  in 
almost  all  spheres  of  Soviet  life.  The  spate  of  new  material  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  East-Central  Europe  resulted  in  a  similar  outpouring  in  the  West 
of  articles  and  books  that  fell  into  the  category  best  described  by  the  Russian 
word  publitsistika — something  between  scholarship  and  quotidian  journalism. 
In  the  United  States,  Russian  and  East  European  specialists  were  suddenly 
everywhere — on  television,  in  the  newspapers,  on  the  radio.  Enrollments  in 
Slavic  studies  departments  at  colleges  and  universities  went  up.  Glasnost'  and 
perestroika  entered  the  popular  lexicon. 

This  brief  but  exciting  spell  in  the  limelight  came  to  an  end  in  1991-1992, 
after  the  revolutions  of  1989  in  East-Central  Europe  and  the  collapse  and  dis¬ 
integration  of  the  Soviet  Union.  With  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  Slavic  studies 
in  the  United  States  entered  a  prolonged  period  of  readjustment  from  which 
it  is  only  now  beginning  to  emerge. 

The  Current  State  of  Slavic  Studies  in  the  U.S. 

Assessing  the  current  state  of  Slavic  studies  in  the  United  States  is  a  classic 
case  of  the  glass  being  half-empty  or  half-full,  depending  on  who  is  doing  the 
looking. 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  support  the  glass-half-empty  view.  The  years 
since  1991  have  seen  a  sharp  drop  in  public  interest  in  East-Central  Europe 
and  the  former  Soviet  Union  in  the  United  States.  This  has  been  reflected 

8  ‘The  Title  VIII  program,  funneling  a  modest  $4.5  million  annually  into  the  field  for  the 
last  several  years,  has  had  a  critical  role  in  reversing  the  catastrophic  decline’  (Dorothy  Atkinson, 
‘Soviet  and  East  European  Studies  in  the  United  States’,  Slavic  Review ,  Vol.  47,  no.  2  [Fall  1988], 
p.  412).  Atkinson  points  to  the  rise  in  the  number  of  doctorates  awarded — from  a  low  of  just  over 
200  in  1983  to  just  under  300  in  1987— as  evidence  of  the  field’s  revival  in  the  1980s. 

9  Dorothy  Atkinson,  AAASS  Directory  of  Programs  in  Soviet  &  East  European  Studies,  1987-89 
(Stanford,  California,  1987),  p.  iv. 
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in  decreased  coverage  of  the  region  in  the  mainstream  news  media,  a  decline 
in  student  enrollments  in  Russian  and  East  European  courses  at  colleges  and 
universities,  and  an  apparent  decline  in  the  number  of  people  in  the  profes¬ 
sion  (membership  in  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Slavic 
Studies  dropped  from  approximately  4,000  in  1989  to  3,300  in  1999  10  ).  Fed¬ 
eral  and  private  funding  for  the  field  also  dropped  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
1990s,  to  roughly  the  same  level  it  stood  at  in  the  mid-1980s. 

These  developments  have  many  members  of  the  profession  worried.  ‘In 
some  ways,’  wrote  Henry  R.  Huttenbach  in  1998,  ‘the  profession  vis-a-vis  the 
public  is  being  forced  back  to  where  it  was  in  1941,  prior  to  World  War  II  (ac¬ 
cording  to  the  U.S.  calendar).’  Huttenbach  warned  of  a  ‘present  trend  towards 
a  neo-ignorance’  of  the  Slavic  world  among  U.S.  policy-makers  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  public. 1 1  Or,  as  Edward  Keenan  of  Harvard  University  put  it,  ‘Americans 
have  lost  interest  in  what  we  do.’12  Others  take  a  somewhat  more  hopeful  view. 
Remarking  on  the  growing  cohort  of  college-age  people  in  the  United  States, 
Laura  Janda  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  has  written 
that  ‘Slavists  are  swimming  in  a  fecund  gene-pool  of  fresh  cross-disciplinary 
issues,  and  these  issues  can  spawn  career  paths  for  a  swelling  student  popula¬ 
tion.’13 

To  be  sure,  Slavic  studies  is  not  the  only  field  that  has  suffered  in  the  after¬ 
math  of  the  Cold  War.  The  very  concept  of  area  studies — the  interdisciplinary 
study  of  foreign  countries  and  regions — has  come  under  attack  from  other 
quarters  of  the  academy.  Some  political  scientists  allege  that  work  in  area 
studies  has  been  ‘journalistic’,  ‘atheoretical’,  and  ‘generally  mushy’.14  Area- 
studies  specialists  contend  that  general  conclusions  about  politics  and  abstract 
political-science  models  need  to  be  grounded  in  fact.  Two  things  seem  certain: 
the  dispute  over  area  studies  will  continue,  and  area  studies  will  not  soon  re¬ 
gain  the  prominence  it  enjoyed  during  the  Cold  War.  Thanks  in  part  to  the 
advent  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  homogenizing  effect  of  modern  mass  me¬ 
dia  and  communications  technologies  (including  the  Internet  and  the  World- 
Wide  Web),  the  great-power  conflicts  and  bitter  ideological  rivalries  that  char¬ 
acterized  most  of  the  twentieth  century  appear  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  We 
have  not  reached  ‘the  end  of  history’,  in  Francis  Fukuyama’s  notorious  phrase, 

10  Ken  Ringle,  ‘Soviet  Scholars  Left  Out  In  the  Thaw’,  Washington  Post ,  13  November  1999, 
Section  C,  p.  01 . 

11  Henry  R.  Huttenbach,  ‘Editorial  Note:  Declining  Interest/Growing  Importance’,  Nationali¬ 
ties  Papers ,  Vol.  26,  no.  2  (June  1998),  p.  190. 

12  Edward  L.  Keenan,  ‘What  Have  We  Learned?’,  AAASS  NewsNet,  Vol.  35,  no.  1  (January 
1995),  pp.  1-6. 

13  Laura  A.  Janda,  ‘Reforming  the  Area  Studies  Curriculum:  Defining  Issues  and  Objectives’, 
AAASS  NewsNet,  Vol.  39,  no.  2  (March  1999),  pp.  1-4. 

14  Christopher  Shea,  ‘Political  Scientists  Clash  Over  Value  of  Area  Studies’,  Chronicle  of  Higher 
Education,  10  January  1997,  p.  A 13. 
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but  it  is  clear  that  we  have  reached  the  end  of  history  as  we  knew  it  in  the  years 
1914-1989. 15 

There  is  also  evidence  to  support  the  glass-half-full  view.  Despite  the  prob¬ 
lems  outlined  above,  Slavic  studies  in  the  United  States  appears  to  be  in  good 
intellectual  shape.  According  to  historian  Sheila  Fitzpatrick  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  ‘the  positive  impact  of  1991  has  been  enormous’,  and  not  only 
in  the  field  of  history.16  The  past  ten  years  have  seen  exciting  new  work  in  a 
wide  range  of  areas,  including  gender  and  women’s  studies,  regional  and  na¬ 
tionalities  studies,  social  and  cultural  history  (including  work  on  social  classes 
and  social  identities),  popular  culture,  grass-roots  political  change  in  cities 
and  outlying  regions,  and  the  politics  of  economic  transition.  Furthermore, 
the  political  upheavals  of  1989-1991  led  to  the  opening  of  previously  inacces¬ 
sible  archival  materials.  The  result  has  been  valuable  new  scholarship  on  past 
events  and  critical  re-examinations  of  the  field  as  a  whole.17  The  collapse  of 
communism  in  Russia  and  East-Central  Europe  has  also  enabled  economists 
and  political  scientists  to  study  the  emergence  of  new  political,  social,  and 
economic  structures  on  the  ground  and  in  real  time.  In  February  1998,  the 
Chronicle  of  Higher  Education — the  weekly  newspaper  of  record  on  develop¬ 
ments  in  academe  in  the  United  States — published  an  article  on  the  resur¬ 
gence  of  Russian  studies  at  American  universities.  The  article  concentrated 
on  the  emergence  of  a  new  generation  of  promising  young  scholars  who  are 
working  on  some  of  the  issues  mentioned  above,  particularly  regional  politics 
and  the  politics  of  economic  and  social  transition.  The  author  of  the  article 
noted,  however,  that  this  is  an  intellectual,  not  a  material,  renaissance,  writing 
that  ‘one  irony  of  this  fecund  period  in  Russian  studies  is  that  as  the  research 
grows  more  interesting,  enrollment  in  undergraduate  courses  is  shrinking’.18 

One  good  index  of  changes  in  the  field  is  the  list  of  doctoral  dissertations 
that  has  been  published  every  year  (with  the  exception  of  a  gap  in  the  mid- 
1990s)  in  the  Slavic  Review.  In  1990-1991,  69  dissertations  in  Soviet  foreign 
policy  and  national-security  issues  were  submitted  at  universities  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  compared  with  33  dissertations  in  Russian  and  Soviet 

15  Francis  Fukuyama,  ‘The  End  of  History?’,  The  National  Interest ,  no.  16  (Summer  1989),  pp. 
1-18. 

16  Sheila  Fitzpatrick,  ‘  “Life  Has  Become  More  Cheerful,  Comrades”:  1991,  Before  and  After’, 
AAASS  NewsNet,  Vol.  38,  no.  1  (January  1998),  pp.  1-4. 

17  See,  for  example,  Stephen  Kotkin,  T991  and  the  Russian  Revolution:  Sources,  Conceptual 
Categories,  Analytical  Frameworks’,  The  Journal  of  Modern  History,  Vol.  70,  no.  2  (June  1998), 
pp.  384-425.  For  a  similar  exercise  from  the  British  perspective,  see  Steve  Smith,  ‘Writing  the 
History  of  the  Russian  Revolution  after  the  Fall  of  Communism’,  Europe-Asia  Studies,  Vol.  46,  no. 
4  (1994),  pp.  563-578. 

18  Christopher  Shea,  ‘New  Faces  and  New  Methodologies  Invigorate  Russian  Studies’,  Chron¬ 
icle  of  Higher  Education,  20  February  1998,  p.  A 18.  For  a  strongly  dissenting  view,  see  Stephen 
F.  Cohen,  ‘Russian  Studies  Without  Russia’,  Post-Soviet  Affairs,  Vol.  15,  no.  1  (January-March 
1999),  pp.  37-55. 
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history  and  58  dissertations  in  Russian  language  and  literature.  By  1996,  the 
balance  had  shifted  decisively  in  favor  of  history  and  literature.  In  that  year, 
only  8  dissertations  on  Russian  foreign  policy  and  national-security  issues  were 
accepted  at  U.S.  and  Canadian  universities,  compared  with  34  dissertations  in 
Russian  and  Soviet  history  and  59  in  Russian  language  and  literature. 

It  is  also  useful  to  leaf  through  recent  issues  of  the  Slavic  Review ,  the  Russian 
Review ,  the  East  European  Quarterly ,  and  other  scholarly  journals  having  to  do 
with  the  region.  Comparing  the  contents  of  recent  issues  with  issues  from  ten 
years  ago  or  more,  one  can  see  the  shifts  in  research  trends.  One  can  also  see 
changes  in  research  methodology,  particularly  the  greater  use  of  archives  in 
Russia  and  East-Central  Europe.  For  example:  of  the  thirty-four  articles  that 
appeared  in  the  Slavic  Review  in  1990,  only  four  cited  archival  materials,  and 
two  of  those  cited  archives  in  the  United  States  and  western  Europe.  By  con¬ 
trast,  thirteen  of  the  twenty-seven  articles  that  appeared  in  the  1998  volume  of 
the  Slavic  Review  were  based  on  research  conducted  in  archives  in  Russia  and 
East-Central  Europe,  including  provincial  archives.  Warnings  against  ‘archival 
fetishism’  (Stephen  Kotkin’s  term)  are  well  taken;  still,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
availability  of  previously  unavailable  archival  materials  has  been  a  good  thing. 
In  Fitzpatrick’s  words,  the  opening  of  the  archives  ‘bounce  [d]  us  abruptly  from 
being  like  medievalists,  working  with  fragmentary  evidence  and  highly  stylized, 
laconic  chronicles,  to  modern  historians  . . .  Whole  fields  of  inquiry,  hitherto 
closed  to  us,  became  available.’19 

Another  positive  post-Cold  War  development  has  been  growing  collabora¬ 
tion  between  American  scholars  and  their  counterparts  in  East-Central  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  former  Soviet  Union.  It  is  increasingly  commonplace  to  see 
American  and  East  European  or  Russian  scholars  collaborating  on  books  and 
articles  or  teaching  at  universities  in  each  other’s  countries.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  field  of  history.  The  collaboration  is  not  limited  to  scholars,  how¬ 
ever.  As  part  of  its  series  on  the  history  of  the  Cold  War,  in  1997  the  Yale 
University  Press  published  a  book  by  the  former  chiefs  of  American  and  So¬ 
viet  intelligence  in  Berlin  on  their  organizations’  operations  in  that  city  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  1946-1961.  Based  largely  on  declassified  American  and  Russian 
documents,  this  book — David  E.  Murphy,  Sergei  A.  Kondrashev,  and  George 
Bailey,  Battleground  Berlin:  CIA  vs.  KGB  in  the  Cold  War ,  New  Haven:  Yale 
University  Press,  1997 — offers  a  fascinating  glimpse  into  an  obscure  chapter 
of  Cold  War  history.  Like  other  first-person  accounts,  it  also  provides  a  use¬ 
ful  complement  to  scholarly  treatments  of  related  subjects  (e.g.  Norman  M. 
Naimark,  The  Russians  in  Germany:  A  History  of  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Occupation, 
1945-1949 ,  Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1995). 


19 


Fitzpatrick  (note  13),  p.  2. 
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Slavic  Studies  and  Slavic  Librarianship 

Simply  put,  the  mission  of  Slavic  studies  in  the  United  States  is  to  support  ed¬ 
ucation  and  research  on  the  Slavic  world  and  East-Central  Europe,  promote 
public  awareness  and  understanding  of  the  region,  and  contribute  to  intelli¬ 
gent  governmental  policy-making.  In  the  words  of  Horace  G.  Lunt,  emeritus 
professor  of  Slavic  languages  and  literatures  at  Harvard  University,  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  Slavic  studies  has  been  ‘to  make  Americans  aware  of  the  Slavic  world 
and  its  culture,  as  a  matter  of  general  significance,  and  to  train  a  few  Amer¬ 
icans  in  the  languages  and  the  history  so  that  dealings  with  Slavic  countries 
can  be  conducted  intelligently’.20 

If  the  mission  of  Slavic  studies  is  to  promote  scholarship  on  and  public  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  region,  the  task  of  Slavic  librarianship  has  traditionally  been 
to  support  this  mission  by  identifying,  acquiring,  and  organizing  the  raw  mate¬ 
rial  of  education  and  scholarship:  books,  journals,  and,  increasingly,  electronic 
resources. 

In  some  respects,  the  history  of  Slavic  librarianship  in  the  United  States 
has  paralleled  the  history  of  Slavic  studies,  with  a  sustained  period  of  growth 
and  expansion  beginning  in  the  late  1950s  and  continuing  well  into  the  1980s. 
This  can  be  seen  in  the  growth  of  Slavic  library  collections.  The  authors  of 
a  1957  study  identified  five  major  Russian  and  East  European  library  collec¬ 
tions  (50,000  or  more  volumes)  in  the  United  States:  the  Library  of  Congress, 
Columbia  University,  the  Hoover  Institution,  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
and  Harvard  University.21  A  similar  census  conducted  today  would  have  to 
add  the  collections  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  (600,000+ 
Slavic  and  East  European  volumes),  the  University  of  California  at  Los  An¬ 
geles  (300,000+  volumes),  Stanford  University  (over  one  million  ‘informa¬ 
tion  units’),  the  University  of  Washington  at  Seattle  (380,000+  volumes), 
the  University  of  Kansas  (300,000+  volumes),  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
at  Madison  (550,000+  volumes),  the  University  of  Chicago  (525,000+  vol¬ 
umes),  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign  (638,000+  volumes), 
Indiana  University  (525,000-550,000  volumes),  the  University  of  Michigan 
(376,000+  volumes),  Princeton  University  (250,000+  volumes),  and  Yale 
University  (600,000+  volumes).22  There  are  also  archives  and  special  collec¬ 
tions  devoted  to  Slavic  and  East  European  topics  at  large  and  small  universities 

20  Horace  G.  Lunt,  ‘On  the  History  of  Slavic  Studies  in  the  United  States’,  Slavic  Review,  Vol. 
46,  no.  2  (Summer  1987),  p.  296. 

21  Meville  J.  Ruggles  and  Vaclav  Mostecky,  Russian  and  East  European  Publications  in  the  Li¬ 
braries  of  the  United  States  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1960),  p.  297.  This  census  was 
the  first — and,  unfortunately,  the  last — attempt  to  provide  a  comprehensive  overview  of  Slavic 
and  East  European  library  collections  in  the  United  States. 

22  A  list  of  Slavic  and  East  European  library  collections  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
can  be  found  at  http://kathleen.slavic.pitt.edu/~aatseel/libraries.html. 
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alike  (examples:  the  Osip  Mandelshtam  Papers  at  the  Princeton  University  Li¬ 
brary,  the  Alliance  College  Polish  Collection  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  the  Amherst  Center  for  Russian  Culture  at  Amherst  College).23 

In  a  1996  article  in  Solanus,  the  British  journal  of  Slavic  librarianship,  June 
Pachuta  Farris  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Library  identified  six  specific  tasks 
of  the  Slavic  librarian:  (1)  to  provide  the  library’s  primary  users  with  the  mate¬ 
rials  and  information  they  need  to  conduct  their  study,  teaching,  and  research; 

(2)  to  maintain  a  reasonable  and  representative  level  of  acquisitions  of  newer 
materials  in  all  of  the  languages  and  from  all  of  the  countries  in  our  field; 

(3)  to  maintain  in-depth  coverage  in  those  areas  of  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences  that  have  formed  the  basis  of  the  library’s  academic  collections;  (4)  to 
build  collections  in  new  areas  of  research;  (5)  to  preserve  the  library’s  collec¬ 
tions  using  traditional  and  new  technologies;  and  (6)  to  continue  to  make  the 
library’s  collections  as  physically  and  bibliographically  accessible  as  possible, 
using  traditional  and  new  technologies.24 

Although  these  tasks  have  not  changed,  the  events  of  the  past  decade  have 
made  some  of  them  more  complex.  The  day-to-day  difficulties  of  Slavic  librar¬ 
ianship  in  the  post-Cold  War  period  have  been  the  subject  of  much  debate  in 
the  professional  journals  and  online  discussion  groups.  The  main  problems 
appear  to  be  the  erosion  of  bibliographic  control,  the  disappearance  of  estab¬ 
lished  vendors  and  their  replacement  by  a  bewildering  number  of  new  and 
untested  firms,  stagnant  or  inadequate  acquisitions  budgets,  and  ineffective 
exchange  programs. 

1.  Bibliographic  control.  One  of  the  casualties  of  the  collapse  of  commu¬ 
nism  in  Russia  and  East-Central  Europe  was  the  system  of  bibliographic 
control.  In  the  old  days,  when  state  publishing  houses  had  a  monopoly 
on  the  publishing  business,  it  was  fairly  easy  to  find  out  what  had  been 
published  in  which  subject  areas.  Since  the  fall  of  communism  and  the 
spread  of  independent,  commercial  publishing  companies,  finding  out 
what  is  available  has  become  more  difficult,  and  Slavic  librarians  have 
had  to  resort  to  a  patchwork  of  sources  of  varying  quality  and  depend¬ 
ability.25 

2.  Vendors.  The  events  of  1989-1991  and  their  aftermath  upset  longstand- 

23  For  information  about  these  collections,  go  to: 

http://infosharel  .princeton.  edu:2003/libraries/firestone/rbsc/aids/mandelshtam/Mandelshtam.html; 
http://www.library.pitt.edu/libraries/ac/ac.html;  and 
http://www.amherst.edu/~acrc/menu.html,  respectively. 

24  June  Pachuta  Farris,  ‘Slavic  Studies  Librarians  in  North  America:  Current  Challenges  and 
Future  Expectations’,  Solanus,  New  Series,  Vol.  10,  1996,  p.  181. 

25  For  a  concise  overview  of  this  and  other  questions  having  to  do  with  Slavic  acquisitions, 
see  Thomas  D.  Kilton,  ‘Selecting  and  Acquiring  Materials  from  Abroad’,  in  Karen  A.  Schmidt, 
editor,  Understanding  the  Business  of  Library  Acquisitions,  2nd  edition  (Chicago  and  London:  Amer¬ 
ican  Library  Association,  1999),  pp.  100-142. 
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ing  relationships  between  Slavic  librarians  in  the  United  States  and  com¬ 
mercial  vendors  in  the  U.S.  and  Europe,  some  of  whom  went  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  It  has  taken  a  few  years  for  Slavic  librarians  to  find  new  sources  of 
supply,  although  the  worst  crisis  appears  to  be  over. 

3.  Budgets.  Acquisitions  budgets  for  Slavic  materials  at  most  institutions 
have  stagnated  or  declined  since  1991.  Even  relatively  stable  budgets  can 
be  problematic,  since  prices  for  books  and  serials  from  East-Central  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  former  Soviet  Union  have  risen  since  1991,  as  have  postage 
costs. 

4.  Exchange  programs.  Exchanges  have  become  an  especially  controver¬ 
sial  topic  among  Slavic  librarians  in  the  United  States  since  the  end  of 
the  Cold  War.  Supporters  of  exchanges  argue  that  they  provide  cultural 
and  professional  benefits  that  cannot  easily  be  quantified,  although  some 
proponents  have  attempted  to  show  that  exchanges  can  be  cost-effective, 
or  at  least  no  less  cost-effective  than  traditional  purchases.26  Skeptics 
argue  that  exchanges  are  inefficient,  ineffective,  and  consume  staff  time 
and  resources  that  could  be  better  applied  elsewhere.  Exchanges,  they 
say,  should  be  replaced  by  straightforward  business  arrangements.  In 
the  words  of  Stephen  D.  Corrsin  of  Wayne  State  University,  ‘money 
is  used  because  it  works’.27  The  observer  is  left  to  conclude  that  while 
exchanges  may  be  difficult  to  justify  financially,  many  institutions  will 
continue  to  support  them  out  of  the  conviction  that  the  cultural  benefits 
outweigh  the  material  costs.  Given  the  fluid  publishing  environment  in 
Russia  and  East-Central  Europe,  exchange  partners  can  also  play  a  use¬ 
ful  role  as  on-the-ground  acquisitions  agents  and  sources  of  information 
on  the  local  publishing  scene.28  Perhaps  the  last  word  in  the  exchange 
vs.  purchase  debate  should  be  given  to  Murlin  Croucher  of  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity,  who  pointed  out  during  a  lively  online  discussion  of  the  topic 
that  purchases  and  exchanges  are,  in  the  end,  equally  unsatisfactory.  In 
Croucher’s  words,  ‘neither  system  works’.29 

26  Tatjana  Lorkovic  and  Eric  A.  Johnson,  ‘Serial  and  Book  Exchanges  with  the  Former  Soviet 
Union’,  Serials  Librarian,  Vol.  31,  no.  4  (1997),  pp.  59-87. 

27  Stephen  D.  Corrsin,  ‘Notes  for  the  1997  AAASS  Exchanges/Purchases  Panel’,  29th  National 
Convention  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Slavic  Studies,  Seattle,  Wash¬ 
ington,  20-23  November  1997.  Availability:  send  e-mail  request  to  slavlibs@library.berkeley.edu. 

28  My  thanks  to  Robert  H.  Burger  of  the  Slavic  and  East  European  Library  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign  for  this  point.  See  also  Karen  Rondestvedt,  ‘Russian-American 
Book  and  Serials  Exchanges  Viewed  from  the  United  States’,  paper  read  at  Seminar  for  Slavic 
Department  Librarians,  Moscow,  Russia,  5  October  1998.  Availability:  send  e-mail  request  to 
slavlibs@library.berkeley.edu. 

29  Murlin  Croucher,  message  to  slavlibs@library.berkeley.edu,  22  June  1997. 
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Slavic  Librarianship,  the  Internet,  and  the  World-Wide  Web 

Through  a  curious  quirk  of  history,  the  collapse  of  communism  and  the  end 
of  the  Cold  War  coincided  with  the  birth  of  a  powerful  new  communications 
medium:  the  World-Wide  Web.  The  advent  of  the  Internet  and  the  Web  has 
fundamentally  changed  librarianship  in  general  and  Slavic  librarianship  in  par¬ 
ticular.  Thanks  to  the  Internet,  Slavic  librarians  in  the  United  States  and  their 
colleagues  in  other  countries  can  remain  in  virtual  contact  throughout  the 
year,  independently  of  conferences  and  meetings.  Slavic  librarians  use  the  In¬ 
ternet  to  trade  information  about  vendors  and  book  prices,  verify  bibliographic 
citations,  request  copies  of  materials  not  in  their  collections,  and  discuss  issues 
affecting  the  profession  generally.  The  Slavic  Librarians  E-Mail  Forum  was 
started  in  1991  by  Allan  Urbanic  of  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley.  It 
now  has  over  250  members  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Eastern  and  West¬ 
ern  Europe,  and  the  former  Soviet  Union.  Newcomers  are  welcome;  the  only 
requirement  is  that  members  work  at  colleges,  universities,  or  other  non-profit 
institutions  and  have  some  professional  connection  with  Slavic  librarianship 
or  information  management.  In  its  almost  nine  years  of  existence,  the  Forum 
has  proven  its  worth  repeatedly.  Reference  questions  and  requests  for  bibli¬ 
ographic  citations  or  copies  of  articles  are  almost  always  answered  the  same 
day,  often  within  a  couple  of  hours. 

The  array  of  Slavic  offerings  on  the  Web  continues  to  grow,  outstripping  the 
ability  of  even  the  most  diligent  monitors  to  keep  track  of  it.  In  a  1997  article, 
Ingo  Manteuffel  briefly  described  over  140  Web  sites  in  North  America,  Eu¬ 
rope,  East-Central  Europe,  and  the  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  that  are 
devoted  to  Slavic  studies.30  Many  of  these  sites  are  still  active,  but  many  are 
not,  or  are  doing  business  at  new  addresses.  Perhaps  the  best-known  gateway 
to  Slavic  and  East  European  resources  on  the  World-Wide  Web  is  REESWeb, 
which  is  maintained  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  by  Slavic  Bibliographer 
Karen  Rondestvedt.31  Keeping  REESWeb  up  to  date  is  a  full-time — perhaps 
even  a  sisyphean — job.32 

It  is  now  possible  to  read  attractive  online  versions  of  Russian  and  East 
European  newspapers  and  magazines.  Using  World-Wide  Web  plug-ins  (ac¬ 
cessory  software  programs,  often  available  for  free)  librarians,  scholars,  and 
students  can  use  their  desktop  computers  to  listen  to  broadcasts  in  Russian, 
Polish,  and  other  languages,  and  watch  videos.  They  can  participate  in  mod- 

30  Ingo  Manteuffel,  ‘World  Wide  Web-Ressourcen  zu  Ostmitteleuropa  und  zur  Gemeinschaft 
Unabhangiger  Staaten:  Einfuhrung,  Voraussetzungen  und  Angebote’,  Osteuropa,  Vol.  47,  no.  2 
(February  1997),  pp.  103-115. 

31  http://www.ucis.pitt.edu/reesweb/ 

32  Karen  Rondestvedt,  ‘Growing  Pains  at  REESWeb:  Thoughts  on  Restructuring  a  Link  Site 
Which  Has  Outgrown  Its  Organization’,  Journal  of  Internet  Cataloging,  Vol.  1,  no.  3  (1998),  pp. 
47-57. 
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erated  online  discussion  groups  on  a  wide  variety  of  topics  in  our  field;  for 
example,  the  Michigan  State  University-based  H-Net:  Humanities  &  Social 
Sciences  Online  offers  several  discussion  networks  that  touch  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  on  Slavic  studies,  including  H-Russia  (Russian  History),  HABSBURG 
(devoted  to  the  ‘culture  and  history  of  the  Habsburg  Monarchy  and  its  suc¬ 
cessor  states  in  central  Europe  from  1500  to  the  present’)3  and  H-German 
(German  History).33  They  can  read  online  descriptions  of  archives  in  Russia 
and  East-Central  Europe,  and  even  peruse  detailed  finding  aids.  And  they  can 
order  copies  of  hard-to-obtain  materials  through  online  document-delivery 
services. 

There  are  gaps  in  this  impressive  array  of  resources,  however.  Five  years 
ago,  I  remarked  that  the  number  of  online  bibliographic  resources  in  Slavic 
studies  (including  online  library  catalogs  in  Russia  and  East-Central  Europe) 
was  relatively  small.34  This  is  still  true,  but  the  situation  is  improving.  The 
Libweb  list  of  library  Web  servers  around  the  world  currently  has  links  to  64 
libraries  in  East-Central  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union,  including  the 
national  libraries  of  Belarus,  Croatia,  the  Czech  Republic,  Estonia,  Hungary, 
Lithuania,  Moldova,  Poland,  Russia,  Serbia,  and  Slovenia.35  The  GABRIEL 
gateway  to  the  national  libraries  of  Europe  contains  links  to  these  libraries,  as 
well  as  information  about  (and,  where  available,  links  to)  the  national  libraries 
of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Latvia,  Macedonia,  and  Romania.36  The  Russian@Rus 
Web  site  (formerly  called  AU!)  has  links  to  over  90  libraries  in  the  Russian 
Federation,  including  many  regional  libraries.37  The  fact  that  a  library  has  a 
Web  page  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  it  has  an  online  catalog,  however,  and 
there  are  many  library  Web  sites  in  Russia  and  Eastern  Europe  that  provide 
general  information  about  their  collections  but  no  way  to  search  them.  Even 
when  an  online  catalog  is  available,  trying  to  search  it  can  be  a  frustrating 
experience,  primarily  because  of  problems  with  incompatible  keyboard  drivers 
and  character  sets.  These  difficulties  can  be  overcome,  but  the  effort  is  not  for 
the  easily  discouraged.  One  can  only  hope  that  the  rapid  evolution  of  the  Web 
will  bring  improvements  in  this  area. 

Progress  is  being  made  in  other  areas.  In  addition  to  ABSEES  Online, 
researchers  can  now  access  an  online  version  of  the  European  Bibliography 
of  Slavic  and  East  European  Studies .38  Together,  the  two  bibliographies  will 
soon  cover  much  of  the  recent  (since  1990)  scholarship  in  our  field  published 

33  http://www.h-net.msu.edu/ 

34  Aaron  Trehub,  ‘Slavic  Librarianship  and  the  World-Wide  Web:  Creating  Content,’  in  Li¬ 
braries  in  Europe's  Post-Communist  Countries:  Their  International  Context ,  Krakow:  Polskie  To- 
warzystwo  Bibliologiczne,  1996,  pp.  211-217. 

3 5  http ://sunsite . berkeley. edu/Libweb/ 

36  http://portico.bl.uk/gabriel/en/welcome.html 

37  http://www.atrus.ru/rus/themes. asp?id=  175 

38  http://www.library.uiuc.edu/absees/;  http://dodge.upmf-grenoble.fr: 8001 /fra/themes/bee. html 
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north  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  west  of  the  Oder-Neisse  Line.  RussGUS,  a  large 
(170,000+  records)  bibliographic  database  of  German-language  materials  on 
Russia  and  the  former  Soviet  Union,  formerly  housed  at  the  Freie  Univer- 
sitat  Berlin,  recently  moved  and  can  now  be  accessed  through  a  Web  server  at 
the  Humboldt-Universitat  zu  Berlin.39  Finally,  the  Russian  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences  (RAS/INION)  bibliographies  are  available  online  (for  a  fee)  through  the 
Research  Libraries  Group’s  CitaDel  collection  of  specialized  databases  in  the 
social  sciences  and  humanities.40 

For  all  its  usefulness,  however,  the  Internet  is  a  mixed  blessing.  It  has  facili¬ 
tated  communication  among  Slavic  librarians  and  helped  to  restore  a  measure 
of  bibliographic  control.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  led  to  the  proliferation  of 
expensive  electronic  resources  and  the  crowding-out  of  more  traditional  tools. 
Some  of  the  new  resources  are  very  good  and  represent  a  substantial  improve¬ 
ment  over  their  print  or  microform  counterparts.  Others  do  not.  Either  way, 
evaluating  electronic  resources — comparing  them  with  the  traditional  prod¬ 
ucts  they  purport  to  replace  and  figuring  out  the  intricacies  of  the  licensing 
agreement — takes  time.41  There  is  also  the  problem  of  back  issues.  When  a 
library  buys  a  book  or  a  serial,  it  acquires  a  tangible  product  that  can  be 
used  even  after  the  library’s  subscription  has  expired.  Online  resources  are 
ephemeral.  They  are  there  only  as  long  as  one  pays  for  them;  and  in  most  cases 
the  library  that  cancels  its  subscription  cannot  access  back  issues  it  has  already 
paid  for.  In  short,  online  resources  put  an  additional  burden  on  the  already 
inadequate  budgets  of  Slavic  librarians.  They  can  divert  money  away  from 
less  advanced  but  more  stable — and  in  some  cases  more  useful — materials. 
Resisting  the  allure  of  digital  resources  can  be  difficult,  especially  if  faculty 
members  or  other  library  departments  are  lobbying  for  their  acquisition.  In 
Bradley  Schaffner’s  words,  ‘librarians  must  avoid  the  danger  of  prioritizing 
the  acquisition  of  electronic  resources  over  the  acquisition  of  equally  impor¬ 
tant  publications  which  are  not  digitalized.’42 

Electronic  resources  also  place  an  additional  instructional  burden  on  librar¬ 
ians.  Reading  a  book  or  journal  is  an  intuitive  activity.  Locating  and  navigating 
a  Web  site,  or  downloading  and  installing  a  new  font,  or  searching  an  online 
database,  are  not.  Instead  of  making  things  easier  for  patrons,  the  technol¬ 
ogy  has  presented  them  with  a  new  set  of  challenges.  The  Slavic  Reference 
Service  at  the  Slavic  and  East  European  Library  at  the  University  of  Illinois 

39  http://www.ib.hu-berlin.de/%7epbruhn/russgus.htm 

40  http://www.rlg.org/cit-ras.html 

41  For  the  factors  that  go  into  evaluating  an  electronic  reference  resource,  see  Mark  D.  Stein¬ 
berg  and  Helen  F.  Sullivan’s  review  of  K.  G.  Saur’s  Complete  Archival  Guide  to  the  Russian  State 
Archive  of  Literature  and  Art  on  CD-ROM  in  the  Slavic  Review,  Vol.  56,  no.  2  (Summer  1997), 
pp.  350-352. 

42  Bradley  L.  Schaffner,  ‘The  Effects  of  the  Digital  Revolution  on  Libraries  and  Research,’ 
AAASS  NewsNet,  Vol.  38,  no.  3  (May  1998),  pp.  1-3. 
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at  Urbana-Champaign  typically  handles  around  3,000  reference  questions  a 
year.  According  to  its  manager,  Helen  Sullivan,  the  service  now  spends  up  to 
fifty  percent  of  its  time  helping  patrons  with  computer-related  problems.43 

Finally,  the  growing  popularity  of  electronic  resources  contains  a  more  sub¬ 
tle  danger:  the  possibility  that  the  availability  or  non-availability  of  research 
materials  in  electronic  form  will  determine  the  research  agendas  of  students 
and  future  scholars  in  the  field.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  danger  that  the 
medium  will  drive  the  scholarship.  There  are  signs  that  this  is  already  hap¬ 
pening.  Schaffner,  head  of  the  Slavic  Department  at  the  University  of  Kansas 
Libraries,  writes  that  ‘on  several  occasions,  students  have  asked  for  assistance 
in  changing  the  focus  of  their  research  to  a  topic  that  could  be  searched  using 
only  electronic  sources.’44 

I  share  Schaffner’s  and  Sullivan’s  reservations  about  electronic  resources, 
and  could  add  a  few  of  my  own.  Although  this  complex  question  is  outside 
the  scope  of  this  essay,  I  am  skeptical  about  predictions  of  the  death  of  the 
book  and  the  demise  of  traditional  print-based  libraries.  Most  of  the  human 
record  is  on  paper  or  in  microform.  Converting  it  all  to  digital  form,  even 
if  it  were  technically  feasible,  would  be  prohibitively  expensive.  Some  sort  of 
triage  is  inevitable.  Nor  am  I  convinced  that  all  digital  resources  are  inherently 
superior  to  their  printed  or  microform  counterparts.  The  long-term  effects  of 
digitization  on  education  and  research  are  unclear.  For  my  part,  I  suspect  that 
tangible,  linear  artifacts — books — have  distinct  cognitive  advantages  over  Web 
sites  and  hypertext,  at  least  when  it  comes  to  the  transmission  and  assimilation 
of  knowledge.  Precisely  because  they  lack  interactive  embellishments,  books 
induce  the  reader  to  use  his  or  her  imagination  to  achieve  the  kind  of  original 
insights  on  which  knowledge  and  scholarship  are  based.  There  is  a  danger  that 
excessive  reliance  on  the  Web  as  a  tool  for  teaching  and  research  will  erode  the 
capacity  to  reason  critically. 

That  said,  electronic  resources  are  here  to  stay  (or  perhaps  not,  if  concerns 
about  their  long-term  accessibility  turn  out  to  be  valid).  There  is  not  much 
that  we  can  do  to  reduce  their  appeal  to  students  and  researchers.  Our  task  as 
librarians  is  to  encourage  the  production  of  high-quality  electronic  products 
(with  liberal  licensing  policies)  and  to  see  to  it  that  poor  products  or  products 
with  overly  restrictive  policies  do  not  flourish. 

Above  all,  we  need  to  turn  the  new  technologies  to  our  advantage.  One 
way  to  do  this  is  to  create  new  online  resources  in  Slavic  studies.  This  is  not 
as  improbable  as  it  may  sound.  The  Web  is  a  powerful  tool  for  publishing 

43  Helen  Sullivan,  personal  communication,  15  November  1999.  The  Slavic  Reference  Service 
can  be  found  at  http://www.library.uiuc.edu/spx/srs.htm. 

44  Bradley  Schaffner,  ‘Electronic  Resources:  A  Wolf  in  Sheep’s  Clothing?’,  in  Herbert  Achleit- 
ner  and  Roger  Wyatt,  editors,  Information  and  Restructuring  for  Democracy  (Scarecrow  Press) 
(forthcoming). 
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and  disseminating  information,  and  the  experience  of  ABSEES  Online  and 
the  European  Bibliography  of  Slavic  and  East  European  Studies  has  shown  that 
it  is  possible  to  create  high-quality  online  databases  with  fairly  modest  re¬ 
sources.  Furthermore,  the  last  two  or  three  years  have  seen  the  appearance  of 
increasingly  powerful  and  user-friendly  commercial  software  packages  for  link¬ 
ing  back-end  databases  directly  to  the  Web  and  controlling  how  the  records  are 
displayed.  Librarians  can  also  take  advantage  of  commercially  available  soft¬ 
ware  programs  that  enable  users  to  design  professional-quality  Web  sites. 

The  Web  has  also  created  interesting  possibilities  for  international  collab¬ 
oration  in  the  development  of  new  online  services.  Collaboration  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  reference  works  is  nothing  new.  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  is 
a  monument  to  scholarly  collaboration,  as  is  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary. 
The  Handbook  of  Latin  American  Studies  is  compiled  with  the  help  of  more 
than  130  contributing  editors  from  around  the  world.45  However,  the  Web  has 
made  collaboration  easier,  and  a  number  of  reference  works  have  already  taken 
advantage  of  it.  Some  examples  of  Web-based  collaborative  reference  works 
in  the  social  sciences  and  the  humanities  are  the  Social  Science  Information 
Gateway  (SOSIG);46  the  Global  Legal  Information  Network  (GLIN);47  and 
the  Repertoire  International  de  Litterature  Musicale/International  Repertory 
of  Music  Literature  (RILM).48  SOSIG  and  GLIN  are  free  services;  the  RILM 
is  fee-based. 

Like  SOSIG,  GLIN,  and  the  RILM,  ABSEES  Online  is  adopting  the  collab¬ 
orative  model.  The  editors  are  currently  developing  a  Web-based  workform — 
complete  with  pre-formatted  picklists  for  document  type,  language,  journal, 
publisher,  series  title,  date,  and  subject  headings — for  creating  and  submitting 
bibliographic  records  from  anywhere  in  the  world. 

We  expect  that  the  new  system  will  be  in  place  by  the  fall  of  2000.  When 
it  is,  it  will  bring  a  long-standing  goal  within  reach.  In  1993,  Prosser  Gilford 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  outlined  an  international  project  to  create  a  sin¬ 
gle  integrated  database  combining  national  library  catalogs  in  East-Central 
Europe  with  Slavic  studies  bibliographies  in  the  West.49  Dubbed  WEBNET 
(for  World  East  European  Bibliographic  Network),  the  project  failed,  largely 
because  of  technical  problems  (the  first  graphical  Web  browser,  NCSA  Mo¬ 
saic,  had  not  yet  appeared),  a  lack  of  coordination  among  the  participants, 
and  the  rapid  pace  of  political  change  in  the  region.  Thanks  to  the  interactive 
properties  of  the  Web,  the  vision  behind  WEBNET  can  now  be  realized.  The 

45  http://lcweb2.loc.gov/hlas/ 

46  http://scoutl8.cs.wisc.edu/sosig_mirror/welcome.html 

47  http://lcweb2.loc.gov/law/GLINvl/GLIN.html 

48  http://www.rilm.org/index.html 

49  Prosser  Gifford,  ‘The  Libraries  of  Eastern  Europe:  Information  and  Democracy’,  Represen¬ 
tations ,  no.  42  (Spring  1993),  pp.  100-106. 
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content  is  there;  so  is  the  technology.  What  is  needed  is  a  plan  for  bringing 
them  together — and  the  resources  and  the  will  to  do  it. 

Conclusion 

At  the  end  of  her  1996  overview  of  Slavic  librarianship  in  North  America,  June 
Pachuta  Farris  predicted  that  the  latter  half  of  the  decade  would  see  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  exchange  programs,  improved  bibliographic  and  physical 
access  to  special  collections  and  archives,  improved  bibliographic  control  over 
published  materials  in  countries  of  interest,  a  more  stable  infrastructure  for 
publishers  and  commercial  vendors,  a  more  stable  pricing  system,  and  a  con¬ 
tinuing  increase  in  communication  and  cooperation  among  Slavic  librarians 
around  the  world. 

For  the  most  part,  these  predictions  have  come  true.50  Slavic  librarians  in 
the  United  States  have  managed  to  adapt  to  the  post-Cold  War  environment. 
The  grim  scenarios  envisaged  by  some  observers  just  a  few  years  ago — of  ever- 
worsening  bibliographic  chaos  and  collections  in  the  United  States  slipping 
into  irreversible  decline — have  not  come  to  pass.  To  be  sure,  some  things  are 
more  difficult  than  they  were  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  but  the  profession  is 
coping. 

The  Cold  War  is  over,  and  with  it  the  extraordinary  prominence  of  Slavic 
studies  in  the  United  States.  To  paraphrase  William  Butler  Yeats,  Slavic 
studies — and  Slavic  librarianship — have  experienced  a  ‘withering  into  the 
truth’  since  1991.  Some  observers  may  regard  this  as  a  return  to  normalcy; 
others  may  view  it  as  a  sign  of  decline.  So  far  at  least,  the  process  appears  to 
have  been  rather  good  for  the  field,  with  the  drop  in  external  funding  and  stu¬ 
dent  enrollments  being  partly  offset  by  a  more  lively  intellectual  atmosphere 
and  new  opportunities  for  research  and  scholarly  collaboration.  In  much  the 
same  way,  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  has  given  Slavic  librarians  in  the  United 
States  the  opportunity  to  rethink  their  mission,  forge  new  alliances  with  col¬ 
leagues  in  other  countries  and  other  disciplines,  and  explore  the  possibilities 
offered  by  the  new  information  technologies.  The  task  now  is  to  exploit  this 
opportunity. 


50 


June  Pachuta  Farris,  e-mail  communication,  2  March  1999. 
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Beth  Holmgren,  Rewriting  Capitalism:  Literature  and  the  Market  in  Late  Tsarist 
Russia  and  the  Kingdom  of  Poland.  Pitt  Series  in  Russian  and  East  European 
Studies.  Pittsburgh,  University  of  Pittsburgh  Press,  1998.  xviii,  240  pp.  Illus¬ 
trations.  Bibliography.  Index.  $45. 00  (cloth),  $19.95  (paperback). 

In  Rewriting  Capitalism ,  Beth  Holmgren  has  succeeded  in  providing  a  fasci¬ 
nating  and  thought-provoking  comparative  investigation  of  Russian  and  Polish 
literatures  under  the  impact  of  the  mass  market  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  She 
states  that  her  goal  is  to  discuss  how  the  ‘Russian  and  Polish  literatures  at¬ 
tempted  to  rewrite  capitalist  role  models  and  values  that  were  already  well 
established  in  the  West,  resisting  or  manipulating  powerful  market  forces  and 
thereby  striving  to  retain  some  of  their  own  distinctive  worth’  (p.  xi).  Much  of 
the  territory  covered  by  her  work  is  the  rise  of  ‘middlebrow’  literature  in  both 
Poland  and  Russia  in  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries. 

She  begins  with  the  image  of  the  merchant  in  Russian  and  Polish  literatures. 
(For  the  Polish  side,  she  discusses  only  literature  produced  in  the  Russian- 
ruled  partition,  the  Congress  Kingdom.)  In  the  former  case,  she  begins  with 
Goncharov  and  Ostrovskii,  and  then  moves  to  Gor'kii’s  and  Chekhov’s  turn- 
of-the-century  perspectives.  The  Polish  chapter  focuses  on  a  single  novel: 
Boleslaw  Prus’s  The  Doll ,  which  remains  very  much  a  chestnut  of  Polish  lit¬ 
erature.  She  then  discusses  in  depth  two  popular  romances  of  the  first  years  of 
the  twentieth  century:  for  Russian,  Anastasiia  Verbitskaia,  Keys  to  Happiness , 
and  for  Polish,  Helena  Mniszek,  The  Leper.  Both  were  essentially  popular  ro¬ 
mances,  written  for  female,  middle-class  readers.  For  Holmgren,  these  novels 
‘qualify  as  representative  hybrid  texts  not  only  because  of  their  incredible  pop¬ 
ularity,  but  also  because  they  constitute  variations  on  the  popular  romance,  a 
genre  that  over  the  last  two  centuries  has  become  steeped  in  Western  middle- 
class  virtues  and  desires’  (p.  99).  In  her  final  chapters,  Holmgren  moves  on 
to  yet  another  parallel  between  Russian  and  Polish  literatures:  the  rist  of  the 
‘mass-circulation  press  [which]  openly  linked  the  word  and  the  market,  the 
privilege  and  accomplishment  of  reading  with  the  venality  of  consumption  .... 
Before  its  readers’  very  eyes,  the  mass-circulation  press  blatantly  transubstan¬ 
tiated  the  printed  word  from  semisacred  text  into  a  made  and  paid-for  product 
accessible  to  anyone.  What  interests  me  most  is  how  the  Russian  press  con¬ 
trolled  and  represented  this  radical  transformation,  how  it  mediated  the  mar¬ 
ket’s  seemingly  fundamental  revaluation  of  the  writer  and  the  writer’s  work’ 
(pp.  1 17-18).  In  pursuit  of  this  point,  she  focuses  on  two  literary  periodicals: 
the  Russian  Volf  Bookstore  News  ( Izvestiia  knizhnykh  magazinov  tovarishchestva 
M.  O.  Vol'j ),  and  the  Polish  Illustrated  Weekly  ( Tygodnik  Ilustrowany) . 
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These  are  all  welcome  aspects  to  Holmgren’s  fine  book.  There  are,  of 
course,  other  areas  which,  had  they  been  more  fully  developed,  could  have 
added  even  more  depth  and  interest.  For  example,  she  discusses  the  impact 
of  ethnic  change  and  conflict  on  the  Polish  side:  the  ambiguous  and  complex 
treatment  of  Jewish  characters  in  Prus’s  novel,  and  the  ways  in  which  later 
Jewish  authors  seemed  to  continue  the  argument,  started  by  Polish  writers, 
about  the  Jewish  role  in  the  society  and  economy  of  Poland,  well  into  the  mid¬ 
twentieth  century.  (Titles  cited  are  The  Brothers  Ashkenazi ,  by  I.  J.  Singer,  and 
The  Family  Moskat ,  by  his  brother,  Isaac  Bashevis  Singer.) 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  Holmgren’s  study  is  that  she  succeeds 
in  treating  Russian  and  Polish  literature,  in  the  Empire,  as  at  least  implicitly 
linked,  rather  than  as  two  isolates.  This  is  itself  of  great  significance.  Holm¬ 
gren’s  work  reminds  us  that  Russia  was  not  Russian,  nor  was  Poland  Polish. 
(That  is,  the  Russian  empire  was  more  than  half  non-Russian  in  population, 
and  Congress  Poland  no  more  than  three-quarters  ethnically  Polish.)  One  gets 
the  impression  that  Polish  and  Russian  literature  existed  side  by  side,  perhaps 
aware  of  one  another  but  never  (or  rarely)  acknowledging  the  links  or  similar¬ 
ities.  Both  looked  to  Europe  for  models  and  studiously  ignored  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  This  would  also  fit  the  situation  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Holmgren  begins  and  ends  her  book  with  comments  on  recent  or  current 
developments  in  Russian  and  Polish  literature,  since  the  collapse  of  commu¬ 
nist  rule  in  1989-91.  She  states:  ‘it  would  seem  that  the  postcommunist  cap¬ 
italization  of  Russian  and  Eastern  Europe  has  toppled  high  culture  into  the 
marketplace’  (p.  ix).  Her  argument  that  the  period  of  her  study  ‘yields  some 
valuable  clues  to  the  current  transformation  of  literary  culture  in  [contempo¬ 
rary]  Russia  and  Eastern  Europe’  (p.  xi)  is  particularly  interesting. 

Stephen  D.  Corrsin  Wayne  State  University 


Russian  and  Ukrainian  Avant-Garde  and  Constructivist  Books  and  Serials  in  the 
New  York  Public  Library:  A  First  Census  and  Listing  of  Artists  Represented ,  com¬ 
piled  by  Robert  H.  Davis,  Jr.  and  Margaret  Sandler;  with  an  introduction  by 
Gail  Harrison  Roman  and  Robert  H.  Davis,  Jr.  The  New  York  Public  Library 
Slavic,  Baltic  and  Eurasian  Resource  Series.  New  York,  Norman  Ross  Pub¬ 
lishing  Inc.,  1998.  xix  +  75  pp.  Bibliography.  Catalogue.  Illustrations.  Index. 

In  today’s  electronic  boom  unprecedented  facilities  for  the  preservation  of 
information  are  yet  to  be  matched  by  tools  for  accessing  that  information  in 
significantly  targeted  ways.  While  the  benefits  of  placing  bibliographic  records 
on  online  catalogues,  for  instance,  are  undisputed,  some  scholars  might  still 
be  frustrated  by  the  too-broad  scope  of  catalogue  descriptors  which  fail  to  en- 
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compass  specialist  areas.  Ultimately,  there  is  still  no  substitute  for  the  metic¬ 
ulous  compilation  of  a  subject-specific  bibliography,  which  cannot  simply  be 
‘generated’,  electronically  or  otherwise,  without  the  hard  work  and  painstaking 
attention  of  specialists  in  a  particular  area.  In  the  field  of  Russian  and  Ukra- 
nian  avant-garde  art  and  literature  Robert  H.  Davis,  Gail  Harrison  Roman 
and  Margaret  Sandler  have  performed  just  such  an  invaluable  service. 

Russian  and  Ukrainian  Avant-Garde  and  Constructivist  Books  and  Serials  in 
the  New  York  Public  Library :  A  First  Census  comprises  a  listing  of  329  items 
(books  and  serials)  published  or  otherwise  produced  between  1907  and  1970 
by  Russian  or  Ukrainian-born  artists,  and  held  in  the  New  York  Public  Li¬ 
brary.  Full  bibliographic  details  are  provided,  as  are  translations  into  English 
of  titles,  as  well  as  information  on  illustrations  and  contributing  artists.  De¬ 
scriptions  are  in  the  same  format  as  those  in  Peter  Hellyer’s  Catalogue  of  Rus¬ 
sian  Avant-Garde  Books  1912-1934  (The  British  Library,  1994);  NYPL  and 
British  Library  shelfmarks  are  given  for  those  works  of  which  both  libraries 
have  a  copy.  The  material  covered  is  wide-ranging:  it  includes  musical  sheets; 
Mikhail  Chekhov’s  Put'  aktera  (1928),  illustrated  by  El  Lisitskii;  children’s  lit¬ 
erature  by  Kornei  Chukovskii,  typography  in  Parisian  works  by  Il'iazd;  Viktor 
Shklovskii’s  Puteshestvie  v  stranu  kino  (1926);  and  Sovremennaia  arkhitektura 
(with  constructivist  designs  by  Gan),  to  name  but  a  very  few  of  the  riches  de¬ 
scribed.  The  catalogue  is  unfailingly  accurate,  although  (as  Davis  and  Sandler 
make  clear)  it  is  not  exhaustive.  It  nevertheless  reliably  documents  a  valuable 
portion  of  the  library’s  holding,  as  well  as  providing  a  valuably  focused  re¬ 
search  tool.  The  catalogue  is  supported  by  an  introduction,  six  illustrations, 
and  four  indexes:  a  title  index;  an  index  of  artists  (in  addition  this  provides 
artists’  dates  of  birth  and  death);  an  index  of  publishers;  and  finally,  an  index 
of  items  published  outside  St  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  Here  the  compilers 
clearly  appreciate  the  imperative  to  allow  for  as  many  different  ways  of  organ¬ 
ising  information  as  possible. 

The  introduction  by  Harrison  Roman  and  Davis  explains  the  range  and  his¬ 
torical  significance  of  the  holdings  in  two  ways.  Firstly,  an  overview  of  Russian 
cultural  history  is  supplied,  -giving  some  indication  of  the  historical  circum¬ 
stances  of  economic  and  political  production  which  led  to  the  book  becom¬ 
ing  a  forum  for  innovation  in  the  literary  and  visual  arts.  Secondly,  the  texts’ 
provenance  is  described.  Roman  and  Davis  give  particular  attention  to  those 
scholars  who,  without  the  benefit  of  hindsight  (or  even,  in  the  case  of  the 
Russianist  scholar  Avraham  Yarmolinsky,  personal  liking),  anticipated  the  his¬ 
torical  value  of  the  texts.  Yarmolinsky’s  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1923-1924, 
with  poet  Babette  Deutsch  and  librarian  Harry  Miller  Lyndenberg,  and  at  the 
height  of  the  NEP  (New  Economic  Policy)  period,  was  a  turning  point  in  the 
library’s  collection,  leading  to  the  acquisition  of  over  25,000  volumes  in  the 
1920s  alone.  Information  on  the  later  history  of  acquisitions,  and  difficulties 
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faced  during,  for  example,  the  Stalinist  era,  is  also  provided,  as  are  details  of 
Edward  Kasinec’s  role  in  the  acquisition  of  Ukrainian  material.  Harrison  Ro¬ 
man  and  Davis  appear  to  be  on  surer  ground  in  their  vivid  narrative  of  the  his¬ 
tory  that  is  specific  to  the  library,  than  in  their  accounts  of  the  broader  cultural 
and  historical  situation  in  which  the  texts  were  produced  (further  information 
about  the  history  of  the  avant-garde  in  Ukraine  during  this  period  might  have 
been  desirable).  In  particular,  there  is  some  confusion  overall  in  the  use  of 
the  terms  ‘avant-garde’,  ‘Futurist’  and  ‘Constructivist’.  In  the  introduction 
the  latter  two  are  (correctly)  used  as  designations  of  artistic  movements  (along 
with  Suprematism),  and  the  former  as  an  arch-term  for  such  movements.  The 
title  of  the  book,  however,  muddies  the  issue,  since  ‘avant-garde’  appears  to 
be  used  as  a  synonym  of  ‘Futurist’  rather  than  as  a  descriptive  term  for  the 
innovative  movements  of  the  time,  embracing  both  Futurism  and  Construc¬ 
tivism. 

These  are  minor  points,  however,  in  a  reference  book  which  otherwise  ad¬ 
mirably  fulfils  the  requirements  of  bibliographic  work  for  rigour  and  clarity. 
Finally,  the  compilers  assist  scholars  further  in  their  research  by  drawing  at¬ 
tention  to  the  Census' s  relationship  with  other  catalogues  and  library  holdings. 
This  first  census  is  indeed  ‘a  useful  point  of  departure  for  further  work’. 

Carol  Adlam  University  of  Exeter 


Stephen  Lovell,  The  Reading  Revolution:  Print  Culture  in  the  Soviet  and  Post- 
Soviet  Eras.  Studies  in  Russia  and  East  Europe;  in  association  with  School 
of  Slavonic  and  East  European  Studies.  Houndmills,  Basingstoke,  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  London,  Macmillan  Press,  2000.  viii,  215  pp.  Bibliography.  Index. 
£42.50. 

What  could  be  more  engaging  to  a  book-lover  who  has  followed  the  twists 
of  late  Soviet  and  post-Soviet  publishing  than  a  study  of  Russian  bookishness? 
Stephen  Lovell’s  The  Russian  Reading  Revolution  is  such  a  volume.  Clearly  writ¬ 
ten,  accessible  and  methodologically  sophisticated,  this  is  a  first-rate  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  history  of  Russian  culture. 

He  begins  with  a  brief  overview  of  pre-Revolutionary  publishing  and  read¬ 
ing.  The  five  chapters  that  follow  concern  the  cultural  construction  of  the  So¬ 
viet  reader  in  the  period  of  Lenin  and  Stalin,  trends  in  reading  and  publishing 
in  the  post-Soviet  era,  the  book  scene  during  perestroika,  the  changing  role  of 
the  periodical  press,  and  reading  in  post-Soviet  Russia.  He  is  very  good  on  the 
Stalin  era,  when  the  virtual  absence  of  a  market  led  to  a  relatively  homogenous 
print  culture.  During  this  period,  he  argues,  two  myths  of  reading  arose.  The 
first  was  that  Soviet  people  read  a  lot  and  would  read  more  as  Communism 
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approached.  The  second  was  that  reading  would  unite  Soviet  people,  ‘instill¬ 
ing  in  them  the  core  values  of  Soviet  society’  (p.  21).  The  identification  of 
the  reader  with  the  Soviet  project  led  to  linking  obshchestvennost',  or  civic  con¬ 
sciousness,  with  books  and  reading.  This  explains  the  emphasis  on  kuVturnost\ 
so  important  in  the  official  attitude  toward  books  and  learning.  Paradoxically, 
fixing  the  image  of  reading,  the  authorities  lost  interest  in  actual  readers  and 
ceased  to  sponsor  the  studies  that  had  flourished  during  the  1920s. 

The  post-Stalin  era  brought  a  modicum  of  pluralism.  Russian  culture  diver¬ 
sified.  Readers  had  more  choices  and  publishers  faced  pressure  to  sell  what 
they  produced.  As  a  result,  the  image  of  the  reader  became  less  ideological. 
Nevertheless,  as  Lovell  points  out,  the  myths  remained  in  place.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  Soviet  researchers  began  again  to  study  reading  habits,  and  the 
category  of  the  popular  returned  to  Soviet  discourse.  The  genres  of  popular 
culture  began  to  reappear.  Stories  of  adventure  and  crime  became  available. 
Science  fiction  revived.  This  was  the  period  of  ‘book  hunger’  when  publishers 
seemed  unable  to  produce  enough  of  the  books  in  demand.  This  led  to  the 
bundling  of  unwanted  books  with  popular  ones  and  also  to  makulatura  (pulp) 
series  of  particularly  desirable  books  that  were  exchanged  for  unwanted  books 
to  be  pulped.  This  period  also  saw  the  rise  of  a  black  market,  as  well  as  a  hard 
currency  market  fueled  partly  by  the  sale  of  desirable  books  to  foreigners. 
Through  all  this,  however,  as  Lovell  argues,  the  myths  of  reading  persisted. 
Nevertheless,  he  notes  a  shift  from  a  functional  approach  to  reading  to  one  in 
which  there  was  room  for  pleasure  and  entertainment. 

The  chapter  on  perestroika  is  particularly  informative.  Lovell’s  description 
of  how  the  intelligentsia  was  marginalized  as  publishers  chased  consumer  de¬ 
mand  rings  true.  This  period  saw  a  shift  from  libraries  to  private  purchasing, 
and  the  rise  of  private  and  cooperative  publishers.  At  this  juncture,  Russia 
engaged  more  closely  with  international  popular  culture,  and  translations  of 
western  detective  stories,  adventure  stories,  romance  and  erotica  flourished. 
Lovell  also  traces  a  shift  from  thick  journals  to  thin  ones,  such  as  Ogonek. 
Oddly,  this  replicated  a  similar  development  in  the  late  imperial  period  when 
popular  demand  was  likewise  a  factor  in  publishing.  The  openness  associated 
with  perestroika  led  to  a  fragmentation  of  the  reading  public.  Without  the 
monopoly  on  publishing,  censorship  and  the  threat  of  physical  repression,  a 
unified  homogenous  culture  was  implausible. 

In  his  final  chapter  on  reading  in  post-Soviet  Russia,  Lovell  traces  a  further 
differentiation  of  reading  habits  based  on  the  shift  in  power  from  producers  to 
consumers.  He  asks  whether  this  has  resulted  in  a  ‘normalization  of  reading’. 
His  answer  is  equivocal.  Russia,  he  suggests,  is  now  closer  to  the  Western 
model  than  before,  but  it  retains  some  of  its  previous  characteristics. 

My  one  argument  is  with  his  conclusion.  ‘Culture’,  he  concludes,  ‘ — with 
reading  one  of  its  most  important  elements — was  remarkably  successful  in 
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binding  Soviet  society  together’  (p.  157).  Yet  the  most  recent  evidence  seems 
to  me  to  be  all  to  the  contrary.  As  soon  as  the  physical  constraints  were  re¬ 
moved,  Soviet  society  fragmented.  The  disintegration  of  the  empire  marks  the 
failure  of  the  Bolsheviks’  cultural  project,  not  its  success.  Neither  the  Rus¬ 
sians  at  the  centre  nor  the  nationalities  on  the  periphery  felt  a  common  bond. 
So  perhaps  the  reading  myth  had  little  substance,  at  least  by  the  1980s.  While 
participating  in  a  highly  ritualised  culture  of  performance,  Soviet  citizens  drew 
their  own  or  at  least  different  meanings  from  officially  approved  texts.  Should 
we  be  surprised?  I  think  not.  Had  readers  fully  internalised  the  central  unifying 
myths  of  Soviet  society,  the  need  for  physical  compulsion  would  not  have  been 
so  evident.  Nevertheless,  Lovell  has  written  a  wonderfully  interesting  book. 

Jeffrey  Brooks  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 


Jeffrey  Brooks,  Thank  You ,  Comrade  Stalin!:  Soviet  Public  Culture  from  Revo¬ 
lution  to  Cold  War.  Princeton,  Princeton  University  Press,  2000.  xx,  319  pp. 
Index.  £21.95. 

This  book  is  based  on  a  study  of  the  central  Soviet  press  from  the  October 
Revolution  to  1953.  Its  main  source  is  Pravda ,  but  several  other  newspapers 
are  used  extensively:  Bednota,  Komsomol' skaia  pravda ,  Krasnaia  zvezda ,  Krest' 
ianskaia  gazeta ,  Izvestiia ,  Rabochaia  gazeta  and  Trud.  Not  many  scholars  would 
have  the  patience  to  tackle  this  body  of  material,  let  alone  the  analytical  skills 
to  subject  it  to  rigorous  content  analysis,  but  Brooks  is  up  to  the  task.  In  the 
interests  of  readability  he  spares  us  most  of  the  number-crunching,  but  one  is 
impressed,  and  a  little  awe-struck,  to  discover  that  a  study  of  every  tenth  edi¬ 
torial  published  in  Pravda  from  1917  to  Stalin’s  death  constituted  just  one  of 
his  three  samples  of  that  newspaper,  and  that  his  coverage  of  the  central  party 
organ  alone  totalled  more  than  2500  articles  (p.  xix).  Quantitative  methods  are 
blended  with  qualitative  ones  in  the  book’s  main  narrative,  as  Brooks  employs 
discourse  analysis  to  trace  the  emergence  and  modification  of  key  ideological 
precepts. 

There  are  potential  problems  with  this  source  base  for  the  reader  as  well 
as  the  researcher.  Soviet  newspapers  of  the  Stalin  era  were  concerned  more 
than  anything  with  eliminating  ambiguity  and  denying  space  to  the  reader’s 
subjectivity  as  they  gave  voice  to  the  will  of  the  Party;  for  this  reason,  a  narra¬ 
tive  distilled  from  the  pages  of  Pravda  will  follow  closely  the  political  history 
already  grimly  familiar  from  the  work  of  innumerable  historians.  Once  in  a 
while,  Brooks  falls  into  the  trap  sprung  by  his  material  and  states  the  obvious, 
for  example  in  his  observation  (p.  24)  that  ‘[t]he  press  used  class  war  to  justify 
repression’  in  the  civil  war  period.  The  danger  of  platitude  recedes  substan- 
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daily,  however,  in  the  chapters  on  the  war  and  the  last  years  of  Stalin’s  reign, 
whose  political  culture  has  been  studied  less  closely  than  that  of  the  1920s  and 
1930s. 

This  is  a  book  where  it  pays  to  attend  to  the  details.  Brooks  dwells  on  points 
of  language  which,  whilst  unremarkable  at  first  sight,  are  highly  revealing  of 
the  meaning  and  agenda-setting  implications  of  Soviet  public  discourse.  He 
examines  the  incidence  of  unassuming  words  such  as  ‘problem’,  ‘question’ 
and  ‘task’  ( zadacha )  and  of  more  obviously  freighted  terms  such  as  ‘father- 
land’;  he  looks  at  metaphors — the  Party  as  surrogate  family,  enemies  as  ‘rabid 
hounds’,  the  socialist  cause  as  military  struggle,  and  so  on — for  the  light  they 
can  shed  on  political  priorities  and  tendencies;  he  gives  suggestive  accounts  of 
pronoun  usage  (the  first  person  plural  versus  the  first  and  third  persons  singu¬ 
lar,  the  vanguard  ‘we’  of  the  1920s  versus  the  ominous,  pseudo-populist  ‘we’ 
of  the  1930s).  Such  painstaking  linguistic  analysis  is  combined  with  the  study 
of  larger  themes  in  the  Soviet  press:  stories  of  mobility  and  of  ‘honourable 
service’;  the  nature  of  ‘public’  property;  the  occasional  incursion  of  ‘human 
interest’  motifs  into  Soviet  journalism. 

Close  reading  is  knitted  into  a  cogent  interpretation  of  the  forms  and  func¬ 
tions  of  Soviet  public  discourse.  Brooks  argues  that,  confronted  with  power¬ 
ful  evidence  of  popular  unreceptiveness  to  their  core  message,  the  Bolsheviks 
shifted  decisively  in  the  late  1920s  from  ‘persuasion’  to  ‘compulsion’  as  the  ba¬ 
sic  model  of  their  mass  communications.  Correspondingly,  the  appeal  made 
to  ‘rationality’  by  Marxism-Leninism  gave  way  to  the  charismatic  authority 
of  the  Leader.  The  result  was  a  ritualized,  ‘performative’  culture  governed 
by  an  ‘economy  of  the  gift’  where  individual  citizens  were  made  to  feel  their 
eternal  indebtedness  to  Comrade  Stalin;  yet,  although  agency  was  entirely  ap¬ 
propriated  by  the  party-state,  its  leading  representatives  were  never  tainted  by 
responsibility  for  the  crimes  they  perpetrated  and  the  disasters  over  which  they 
presided. 

By  concentrating  on  the  public  domain  to  such  a  large  extent,  Brooks  is 
making  a  powerful  conceptual  statement.  At  a  time  when  scholarship  on  the 
1930s  is  increasingly  turning  towards  the  sphere  of  everyday  practices  and 
to  ‘Stalinist  subjectivity’,  he  asserts  that  the  ideological  thuggery  of  the  central 
press  requires  serious  attention.  There  are  two  main  justifications  for  this  view. 
First,  the  Soviet  press  did  play  an  enormous  role  in  framing  the  values  and  ex¬ 
pectations  of  Soviet  citizens,  even  if  most  of  them  did  not  believe  everything 
they  read  in  the  papers;  its  effects  will  never  be  quantifiable,  but  were  none 
the  less  real  for  that.  This  argument  finds  support  in  recent  work  by  social 
historians  which  suggests  that,  although  the  direct  impact  of  Stalinist  ideo¬ 
logical  campaigns  varied  greatly,  they  were  rarely  ignored  by  the  population. 
Second,  in  an  important  sense  it  does  not  matter  whether  Soviet  citizens  be¬ 
lieved  what  they  said  or  read  (and  in  any  case,  we  will  never  be  in  a  position  to 
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make  a  final  judgement  on  this  matter);  the  crucial  thing  is  what  they  did — the 
extent  of  their  participation  in  Stalin’s  performative  culture.  Here  Brooks  en¬ 
ters  an  implied  polemic  with  researchers  such  as  Regine  Robin,  who  insist  on 
the  ‘negotiated’  quality  of  Soviet  culture  in  the  1930s.  Brooks  also  disagrees 
with  those  scholars — Robin,  Boris  Groys — who  like  to  trace  the  genealogy  of 
Stalinist  aesthetics  back  to  engage  Russian  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century 
or  to  the  Russian  modernist  tradition  with  its  visions  of  world  transformation 
through  art.  To  trace  such  intellectual  lines  of  descent  is  enticing;  yet  Brooks 
tells  us  that,  to  understand  Stalinist  culture,  our  starting  point  should  be  the 
specific  conditions  obtaining  in  the  prewar  Soviet  period  that  rechannelled 
earlier  cultural  influences. 

All  this  is  sensible  and  clear-sighted,  and  we  should  all  feel  (non-eternally) 
grateful  to  Brooks  for  reminding  us  of  the  importance  of  the  Soviet  ‘public 
sphere’.  Yet  it  would  be  good  to  see  his  deep  analysis  of  a  portion  of  the  Stal¬ 
inist  press  broadened  in  a  number  of  ways  in  future  work  in  the  field.  First, 
a  greater  range  of  press  material  needs  to  be  studied:  evening  newspapers, 
regional  and  local  newspapers,  and  magazines  and  journals.  It  may  well  be 
that  oblast'  papers  replicate  the  stories  covered  in  the  Moscow  press,  but  their 
relationship  to  the  central  narratives  of  the  period  needs  to  be  investigated; 
and  magazines — Krasnaia  niva ,  Ogonek ,  Rabotnitsa — are  a  very  different  kind 
of  print  product.  Second,  a  study  of  the  press  could  be  integrated  into  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  public  cultural  forms  more  generally  (radio,  cinema,  festivals). 
Third,  analysis  of  published  material  should  be  combined  with  archival  work. 
Brooks  states  at  the  outset  (pp.  xix-xx)  that  he  has  not  looked  at  archives, 
and  it  would  perhaps  be  churlish  to  ask  this  of  him,  given  the  huge  amount 
of  work  he  has  done.  Yet  some  of  his  suppositions  regarding  the  orchestration 
of  the  Soviet  public  ‘performance’  are  unverifiable  without  deep  study  of  un¬ 
published  sources.  Fourth,  we  need  to  know  more  about  the  reception  of  the 
Soviet  performative  culture,  not  in  the  sense  of  how  much  people  believed  in 
what  they  were  doing,  but  rather  in  terms  of  how  well  they  carried  out — or 
were  deemed  to  carry  out — the  roles  allotted  to  them.  One  of  the  most  terri¬ 
fying  things  about  life  in  the  1930s  for  millions  of  Soviet  people  was  that  the 
rules  of  social  rituals  kept  changing  and  ‘correct’  behaviour  became  a  neces¬ 
sary  but  by  no  means  sufficient  condition  for  survival  and  social  advancement. 
These,  however,  are  questions  for  other  books;  Brooks  has  given  us  enough  to 
chew  on  in  this  one. 


Stephen  Lovell 


St  John’s  College ,  Oxford 
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Publichnaia  biblioteka  glazami  sovremennikov  1795-1817.  Khrestomatiia.  Vstupi- 
ternye  stat'i  Ts.  I.  Grin;  sostavlenie  i  podgotovka  tekstov  Ts.  I.  Grin  i  A.  M. 
Tret'iak.  Sankt-Peterburg,  Rossiiskaia  Natsional'naia  biblioteka,  1998.  693  pp. 
Index. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  show  the  Imperial  Public  Library  in  the  mir¬ 
ror  of  the  Russian  press,  especially  the  periodical  press  (supplemented  by 
archival  material,  including  documents  from  the  Library’s  own  archives).  It 
is  divided  into  six  sections  covering  the  periods  (1)  1765-1814;  (2)  1 814— 
1843;  (3)  1843-1849;  (4)  1850-1859;  (5)  1860-1899;  (6)  1900-1917.  Each 
section  consists  of  selections  from  contemporary  printed  and  archival  sources 
about  the  Library,  its  staff  and  readers,  prefaced  by  an  introduction,  written 
by  Dr  Grin,  relating  the  documentary  material  to  ‘the  circumstances  of  the 
time,  the  condition  of  the  Library,  its  readers  and  staff  and  the  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  the  Library  and  society’  (p.  18).  Taken  together  these  introductions  are 
intended  to  provide  an  outline  history  of  the  Library  during  the  first  century 
of  its  existence. 

The  editors  are  to  be  congratulated  on  providing  an  interesting  and  read¬ 
able  account  of  the  origin  and  development  of  a  great  public  educational  in¬ 
stitution.  It  is  particularly  useful  to  have  the  documentary  material  collected 
together  so  that  it  can  be  conveniently  consulted.  It  comes  from  many  various 
sources  and  some  of  the  archival  metarial  has  not  been  previously  published. 
However,  the  way  in  which  the  book  is  organised,  in  chronological  sections 
separated  by  documentary  material,  makes  the  historical  account  somewhat 
incoherent.  For  example,  information  about  the  growth  in  the  numbers  of 
readers,  acquisitions,  the  composition  of  the  readers  as  a  body,  etc.,  over  the 
century  is  scattered  throughout  the  book,  and  it  would  have  been  advanta¬ 
geous  if  some  at  least  of  this  and  other  statistical  material  had  been  shown  in 
tables. 

Throughout  the  book  the  point  is  made,  clearly  and  well,  that  the  Library, 
having  been  founded  by  Catherine  the  Great  in  tune  with  the  ideals  of  the  En¬ 
lightenment,  on  the  basis  that  it  should  be  open  to  everyone  and  be  dedicated 
to  the  common  benefit,  managed  to  preserve  and  apply  these  ideals  even  in 
times  when  the  general  climate  of  ideas  at  the  Court  and  among  the  bureau¬ 
cracy  was  profoundly  hostile  to  them.  Even  during  the  period  after  1 848,  when 
the  censorship  activities  of  the  Committee  of  2  April  1848  caused  the  censor 
A.  V.  Nikitenko  to  confide  to  his  diary  ‘it  is  becoming  impossible  to  write 
or  print  anything  at  all’  (p.  204)  and  when  the  Library  had  as  its  directors 
consecutively  two  members  of  that  Committee,  Major-General  D.  R  Buturlin 
(director  1843-49)  and  Baron  M.  A.  Korf  (1849-61),  the  Library’s  function 
survived. 

Buturlin  inherited  serious  problems  from  the  Library’s  first  director,  A.  N. 
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Olenin — a  backlog  of  unsorted  books,  an  over-complicated  placing  system 
which  slowed  down  the  service  to  readers,  slow  progress  in  cataloguing  (there 
was  no  catalogue  of  manuscripts  and  the  printed  books  catalogue  was  severely 
delayed).  When  the  Emperor  Nicholas  I  made  an  unheralded  visit  to  the  Li¬ 
brary  in  1835  only  one  senior  librarian  was  present  and  he  hastily  left  to  put 
on  his  uniform  (it  was  at  his  dacha).  When  he  returned  the  Emperor  had  left. 
The  Library’s  honour  was  saved  on  that  occasion  by  a  junior  clerk  who  be¬ 
came  one  of  its  most  famous  figures,  the  librarian,  scholar  and  architect  V.  I. 
Sobol'shchikov.  Finally  the  senior  staff,  described  by  a  later  commentator  as 
poets  and  cronies,  only  visited  the  Library  to  collect  their  salaries  (when  they 
did  not  require  the  accounts  clerk  to  bring  the  salaries  to  their  apartments). 
Buturlin  made  the  staff  work  (not  always  productively).  He  expected  obedi¬ 
ence  and  military  discipline.  He  tried  to  get  more  staff,  and  set  the  staff  to 
work  on  producing  catalogues  (by  the  end  of  his  directorship  28  volumes  of 
a  systematic  manuscripts  catalogue  had  been  produced,  together  with  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  collection  of  prints;  other  cataloguing  had  been  accelerated).  The 
reading  room  in  1 848  began  to  open  every  day  in  the  week,  although  artificial 
lighting  was  removed,  causing  it  to  close  every  day  at  sunset. 

Korf,  who,  notwithstanding  his  views  on  censorship,  also  supported  liber¬ 
ation  of  the  serfs,  obtained  increases  in  staff,  introduced  supplementary  staff 
(who  were  not  employed  as  members  of  the  Civil  Service  and  had  individ¬ 
ual  contracts),  increased  the  Library’s  weight  in  society  by  attracting  influ¬ 
ential  people  as  Honorary  Correspondents  and  Members,  raised  money  for 
the  Library  by  auctioning  duplicates,  and  supplemented  the  Library’s  meagre 
acquisition  funds  by  a  system  of  exchanges.  He  made  a  particular  point  of 
collecting  books  published  abroad  to  create  the  collection  of  Rossica ,  books  by 
foreign  authors  about  Russia.  In  addition  he  made  significant  improvements 
to  the  buildings  and  oversaw  a  great  increase  in  the  production  of  catalogues. 

The  question  arises  why  bureaucrats,  who  were  in  other  respects  zealous 
servants  of  a  government  which  distrusted  its  people  and  was  afraid  of  educa¬ 
tion,  behaved  in  such  a  comparatively  liberal  fashion  as  directors  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  institution.  Even  I.  D.  Delianov  (Director  of  the  Library,  1861-1882) 
did  nothing  to  restrict  entry  to  the  Reading  Room,  although  during  his  later 
employment  as  Minister  of  Education  he  signed  the  famous  circular  of  18  June 
1887  designed  to  bar  from  secondary  education  ‘children  of  coachmen,  ser¬ 
vants,  cooks,  washerwomen,  small  shopkeepers  and  persons  of  a  similar  type 
whose  children  [with  rare  exceptions]  should  certainly  not  be  brought  out  of 
the  social  environment  to  which  they  belong.’  It  is  a  question  to  which  this 
book  gives  no  definite  answer,  although  much  material  is  supplied  which  the 
reader  can  use  to  reach  his  own  conclusions. 

The  book  traces  the  gradual  appearance  in  the  Reading  Room  of  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  the  raznochintsy,  the  sons  and  increasingly  daughters  of  fathers  with 
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no  positions  in  the  Table  of  Ranks— merchants,  petty  bourgeois  (meshchane) , 
artisans,  workers  and  peasants,  and  the  increasing  self-confidence  with  which 
they  made  their  needs  known  to  the  Administration  of  the  Library  and,  out¬ 
side  the  Library,  to  the  State.  Finally,  from  1905  to  1917  the  history  of  the 
Library  is  subsumed  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  the  last  document  is 
extracts  from  a  new  set  of  regulations  for  the  use  of  the  Library,  renamed  the 
Russian  Public  Library,  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Education  of  the  Provisional 
Government  in  1917. 

George  Morris  The  British  Library 


Czech  Republic ,  compilers  Vlad'ka  Edmondson  with  David  Short.  World  Bib¬ 
liographical  Series,  219.  Clio  Press,  1999.  xxv,  430  pp.  Map.  Indexes. 

A  welcome  edition  to  the  now  almost  encyclopaedic  World  Bibliographical  Se¬ 
ries  (over  220  volumes  by  early  2000)  is  Edmondson  and  Short’s  Czech  Repub¬ 
lic  (updating,  in  Edmondson’s  own  words,  no.  68,  Short’s  Czechoslovakia ,  and 
slightly  overlapping  Lunt’s  Prague ,  no.  195),  which,  in  this  reviewer’s  opinion, 
does  ‘provide  ...  an  interpretation  . . .  that  will  express  its  culture,  its  place 
in  the  world,  and  the  qualities  and  background  that  make  it  unique’.  This  is 
certainly  a  must  for  both  the  aspiring  bohemista  and  indeed  anyone  who  wishes 
to  broaden  their  understanding  of  the  Czech  Republic. 

A  quick  look  at  the  contents  pages  alone  will  show  how  thorough  this  work 
has  set  out  to  be:  36  sub-divided  sections  (the  section  on  Language  is  by  David 
Short),  containing  a  total  of  1 166  references,  ranging  from  such  human  lumi¬ 
naries  as  Jan  Hus,  Comenius,  ‘TGM’  and,  I  am  glad  to  say,  Vaclav  Havel, 
to  ‘Flora  and  Fauna’,  an  important  inclusion  which,  I  must  admit,  would  not 
have  crossed  my  urban  mind.  At  the  time  of  writing,  Europe’s  latest  scape¬ 
goats  are  the  Roma:  at  the  end  of  the  second  millennium  and  the  beginning  of 
the  third  they  have  become  the  target  of  the  neo-Nazi  skinove  and  the  subjects 
of  heated  debate  in  the  Czech  Republic.  They,  too,  have  rightly  been  given  a 
place  in  this  work.  Truly,  this  book  is  such  a  cornucopia  that  there  really  is 
something  for  everybody  here. 

In  her  Preface  I  was  both  charmed  by  and,  as  a  librarian,  in  completely 
biased  agreement  with  Edmondson’s  aside,  ‘Bibliography  may  be  a  dry  subject 
to  study,  but  the  work  can  be  fascinating  and  seems  to  lead  to  dealing  with 
the  nicest  people’  (p.  xv).  If  approached  with  the  same  generosity  of  spirit, 
this  work  will  certainly  prove  fascinating  and  rewarding  to  its  users.  At  the 
outset  they  should  be  reminded  that  compiling  a  bibliography  that  pretends 
to  be  exhaustive  is,  in  actuality,  a  Sisyphean  task  which  could  indeed  provide 
the  perfect  excuse  for  never  finishing  a  work!  Edmondson  admits  that  she 
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had  to  be  ‘ruthless’  (p.  xvi)  in  her  selection  in  certain  areas,  but  forestalls 
the  potential  quibbler  by  pointing  out  that  her  references  themselves  contain 
further  bibliographic  pointers,  e.g.  entry  no.  1 1  alone  refers  to  another  1,318 
titles!  Therefore,  this  book  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  bibliographic  ‘Enquire 
Within’,  but  rather  a  springboard. 

‘Reader,  I  think  proper,  before  we  proceed  any  farther  together,  to  acquaint 
thee’  {Tom  Jones)  with  Short’s  excellent  Introduction — I  strongly  recommend 
not  treating  it  like  those  tiresome,  sepulchral-voiced  trailers  at  the  beginning 
of  rented  videos,  i.e.  to  be  skipped  at  all  costs.  Although  we  no  longer  echo 
Chamberlain’s  shameful  words  of  27  September  1938,  we  still  may  not  have 
much  idea  of  what  makes  the  Czech  Republic  distinctive.  This  Introduction 
gives  us  a  brief  but  magisterial  overview  and  really  does  deserve  to  be  read 
carefully.  I,  for  one,  did  not  realise  that  Prague  is  almost  on  the  same  lati¬ 
tude  as  the  Lizard  Peninsular  [sic!]  in  Cornwall.  A  trivial  detail,  I  admit,  but 
nonetheless  illuminating.  Those  battling  with  Czech  morphology  might  get 
some  consolation  from  the  following,  ‘The  Czech  National  Revival  . . .  ini¬ 
tially  . . .  was  connected  with  a  recodification  of  the  standard  (“literary”)  lan¬ 
guage  (in  fact  based  on  an  already  obsolete  model)’  (p.  xxi).  Jumping  ahead 
somewhat,  I  recommend  anyone  contemplating  the  learning  of  Czech  to  read 
Short’s  ‘Language’  contribution  to  the  book  and,  if  s/he  knows  Russian,  to 
take  a  look  at  no.  795  {Czech  through  Russian  /  Charles  Townsend).  Anyone 
interested  in  the  past,  present  and  future  of  the  Czech  Republic  would  do  well 
to  think  on  the  last  paragraph  of  Townsend’s  introduction,  which  seems  to 
look  forward  to  the  demise  of  the  maly  cesky  clovek  (see  also  no.  3:  The  Little 
Czech  and  the  Great  Czech  Nation  /  Ladislav  Holy) . 

Moving  on  to  the  main  body  of  the  work,  what  is  immediately  striking  is 
that  the  reader  is  not  presented  with  a  dry-as-dust,  interminable  list  of  titles. 
Most  entries  have  what  is  in  effect  a  thoughtful  mini-essay  appended — all  of 
which  added  together  in  themselves  provide  the  kind  of  interpretation  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  series  preface:  I  think  particularly  of  nos.  148  {Intellectuals  and  the 
Future  in  the  Habsburg  Monarchy,  edited  by  Laszlo  Peter,  Robert  B.  Pynsent), 
190  {The  Masaryk  Case:  the  Murder  of  Democracy  in  Czechoslovakia  /  Claire 
Sterling),  198  {The  Life  of  Edvard  Benes ,  1884-1948  /  Zbynek  Zeman),  223 
{The  Prague  Spring  and  its  Aftermath:  Czechoslovak  Politics ,  1968-1970  /  Kieran 
Williams),  405  {Comenius:  a  Critical  Reassessment  of  his  Life  and  Work  /  Daniel 
Murphy),  814  {Spoken  Czech  in  Literature  /  Karen  Gammelgaard),  and  828 
{The  Labyrinth  of  the  Word:  Truth  and  Representation  in  Czech  Literature  /  Al¬ 
fred  Thomas),  among  many.  Entry  no.  8  {100  Pearls  of  Bohemia  /  edited  by 
Oldrich  Holan)  is  delightfully  amusing,  while  nos.  28  {Soils  of  Czechoslovakia  / 
J.  Pelisek)  and  37  {Czechoslovak  Mineral  Springs  /  Jan  Silar)  might  seem  dull  at 
first,  but  these  are  such  stuff  as  landscapes  are  made  on.  At  the  time  of  writing 
I  was  thinking  of  buying  a  copy  of  no.  6 1  {Prague  in  Black  and  Gold:  the  His- 
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tory  of  a  City  /  Peter  Demetz) — I  shall  certainly  do  so  now,  having  been  given 
a  context  by  Edmondson’s  appended  paragraph.  No.  69  ( Hradec  Kralove )  re¬ 
minds  us  of  one  reason  for  the  dominance  of  Prague  in  the  minds  of  most 
native  English-speakers,  viz.,  the  absence  of  guides  to  Czech  provincial  towns 
in  English.  Moreover,  Edmondson  is  not  afraid  of ‘telling  it  like  it  is’,  e.g.,  con¬ 
cerning  no.  137  ( The  Hussite  Revolution  /  Jin  Kejr),  she  writes,  ‘The  book  is  not 
aimed  at  scholars,  but  is  rather  a  coffee-table  book.  The  English  translaion  is 
lacking  in  smoothness’  (p.  43)  or,  similarly,  concerning  no.  450  ( The  End  of 
Czechoslovakia ,  edited  by  Jin  Musil).  In  general,  I  was  pleasantly  surprised  to 
find  that  I  actually  wanted  to  sit  and  read  this  book,  which  is  a  not  very  indirect 
way  of  saying  how  highly  I  recommend  it. 

A  final,  but  not  critical  thought:  how  does  one  or  can  one  deal  with  the 
implications  of  Edmondson’s  truism  on  p.  xvi,  ‘A  contemporary  bibliography 
inevitably  becomes  outdated  on  the  day  the  manuscript  is  closed’?  One  in¬ 
creasingly  important  source  these  days  is  the  World  Wide  Web,  once  thought 
of  as  merely  ephemeral  and  vapid,  but  now  a  serious  source  of  information, 
especially  because  it  can  be  so  easily  and  regularly  updated  by  a  conscien¬ 
tious  webmaster.  Both  writers  do  in  fact  provide  a  small  number  of  URLs,  but 
the  number  was  undoubtedly  curtailed  by  deadlines.  I  shall  not  suggest  any 
for  fear  of  being  considered  partial,  but  I  have  found  the  Web  an  extremely 
important  tool  for  keeping  up  with  developments  in  and  tracking  down  in¬ 
formation  about  the  Czech,  Slovak  and  Baltic  Republics.  To  complement  this 
book,  I  intend  to  note  down  my  most-used  Czech  URLs  on  the  end  papers. 

If  it  is  of  the  same  high  standard  as  Edmondson  and  Short’s  book,  I  now 
await  a  volume  on  Slovakia! 

Tom  Stableford  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford 


Evgenij  L.  Nemirovskij,  Gesamtkatalog  der  Friihdrucke  in  kyrillischer  Schrift,  Bd. 
Ill:  Die  Prager  Druckerei  von  Francisk  Skorina.  Baden-Baden,  Verlag  Valentin 
Koerner,  1998.  (Bibliotheca  Bibliographica  Aureliana,  155.)  334  pp.  Illus¬ 
trations.  Indexes.  Bibliography.  Bd.  V:  Die  Druckerei  von  Francisk  Skorina 
in  Wilna.  Baden-Baden,  Verlag  Valentin  Koerner,  1999.  (Bibliotheca  Bibli¬ 
ographica  Aureliana,  171.)  263  pp.  Illustrations.  Indexes.  Bibliography. 

With  the  publication  of  these  two  volumes  devoted  to  the  presses  of  Skaryna, 
E.  L  Nemirovskii’s  monumental  union  catalogue  of  cyrillic  printed  books  up 
to  1550  nears  completion.  Only  one  volume  remains  to  be  printed — volume 
6  to  cover  the  South  Slavonic  presses  (in  the  Balkans  and  in  Venice).  The 
two  most  recent  volumes  are  based  on  the  same  principles  and  have  the  same 
virtues  as  the  previous  volumes,  described  in  Aleksandr  Gorfunkel’s  review  in 
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Solanus  2000 


Solanus ,  volume  12  (1998),  which  also  recounts  some  of  the  pre-history  of  this 
catalogue. 

The  original  publishing  schedules  for  the  Gesamtkatalog  envisaged  a  strict 
chronology,  with  volume  IV  to  combine  Skaryna’s  Vilna  imprints  and  the 
Gorazde  and  Venice  presses,  which  also  functioned  in  the  early  1520s.  The 
later  decision  to  devote  each  volume  to  one  particular  press  or  group  of  presses 
is  a  sound  one,  providing  the  reader  with  a  full  picture  of  the  press  and  its 
output — a  substantial  historical  introduction,  a  very  full  bibliography,  a  de¬ 
scription  of  each  imprint  and  its  contents,  locations  of  known  copies  (as  well  as 
notes  of  copies  described  in  previous  bibliographies  but  whose  present  location 
is  not  known),  reproductions  of  all  illustrations  and  ornaments — conveniently 
placed  together  in  one  volume.  At  the  same  time  the  compiler  preserves  the 
tradition  of  listing  cyrillic  imprints  chronologically  by  giving  each  edition  a 
running  number  according  to  its  date  of  publication,  regardless  of  which  vol¬ 
ume  it  appears  in.  For  example,  volume  V  has  titles  of  South  Slavonic  imprints 
slotted  between  Skaryna  imprints,  with  refererence  to  full  descriptions  which 
will  be  in  volume  IV. 

It  is  inevitable  that  small  mistakes  should  have  crept  in  here  and  there  but, 
given  the  scale  of  the  undertaking,  these  are  surprisingly  few.  As  an  example  of 
one  tiny  error,  the  shelfmark  of  the  British  Library’s  Book  of  Kings  (no.  21.5 
in  volume  III)  should  be  C.  36.f.4.  As  always  with  catalogues,  events  overtake 
them  as  soon  as  they  have  been  published;  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Sam- 
melband  mentioned  on  p.  31  of  the  introduction  to  volume  III  as  having  been 
sold  at  Christie’s  in  November  1996  is  now  in  the  Francis  Skaryna  Library  in 
London. 

All  in  all,  the  Catalogue  is  an  indispensable  work  for  bibliographers  and  his¬ 
torians  of  the  book.  It  lays  the  foundation  for  further  study  of  printing,  texts, 
ornamentation  and  also  the  bytovanie  of  cyrillic  books.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
for  example,  that  Prague  libraries  have  only  two  examples  of  Prague  Skaryna 
imprints  (cf.  F.  Sokolova,  Cyrilske  a  hlaholske  stare  tisky  v  ceskych  knihovnach 
(1997)),  but  a  considerable  number  of  imprints  from  South  Slavonic  presses. 

Apart  from  its  merits  as  a  reference  work  in  itself,  the  Gesamtkatalog  also 
provides  a  consolidated  body  of  material  which  should  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
working  out  the  principles  and  parameters  to  be  adopted  in  the  next  stage  of 
work — the  compilation  of  a  union  catalogue  of  cyrillic  imprints  1550-1700. 
For  this  period,  the  number  of  editions  will  be  so  much  greater  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  used  by  E.  L.  Nemirovskii  will  need  to  be  refined  and  adjusted.  For 
example,  to  follow  his  principle  of  describing  contents  in  detail  with  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  substantial  chunks  of  text  would  probably  not  be  feasible.  It  will  also  be 
necessary  to  work  out  stricter  rules  for  the  provision  of  uniform  as  well  as  orig¬ 
inal  titles.  (For  a  more  general  discussion  on  issues  needing  to  be  resolved,  see 
A.  V.  Voznesenskii,  cO  svodnykh  katalogakh  kirillicheskikh  knig  i  kataloge  E.  L. 
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Nemirovskogo’,  forthcoming  in  Trudy  Otdela  drevnerusskoi  literatury,  t.  53.) 

One  of  the  great  merits  of  the  Gesamtkatalog  is  that  its  compiler  has  taken 
full  advantage  of  greater  ease  of  international  communication  both  in  trying 
wherever  possible  to  study  copies  de  visu  and  using  existing  printed  catalogues 
in  order  to  include  the  holdings  of  a  wide  range  of  libraries.  However,  there 
undoubtedly  remain  a  considerable  number  of  institutions  whose  holdings  of 
cyrillica  are  unpublished  and  even  unexplored.  The  identification  and  de¬ 
scription  of  these  is  bound  to  be  dependent  on  local  initiatives — not  even  a 
bibliographer  with  the  lifetime’s  experience,  accumulated  knowledge,  energy 
and  perseverance  of  the  compiler  of  the  present  catalogue  would  be  able  to 
complete  such  a  task.  For  holdings  outside  the  countries  of  publication,  given 
the  diminishing  number  of  experts  in  this  field  in  non-Slavonic  countries,  the 
most  promising  way  forward  is  undoubtedly  collaborative  effort  between  bib¬ 
liographers  from  the  countries  of  origin  and  those  elsewhere.  Two  examples 
of  such  collaboration  are  the  catalogue  Church  Slavonic ,  Glagolitic  and  Petrine 
Civil  Script  Books  in  the  New  York  Public  Library  (1997)  and  the  Union  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Cyrillic  Pointed  Books  to  1 700  in  British  and  Irish  Libraries ,  now  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  preparation. 

ChristineThomas  The  British  Library 
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Exhibition  Catalogs  of 
the  Hermitage 


This  collection  traces  in  chronological  order  the  exhibition  history  of  one  of  the 
great  museums  of  the  world.  It  also  highlights  the  growth  of  the  Hermitage’s 
own  collections  during  the  20,h  century,  the  museum’s  links  with  foreign 
museums,  and  the  serious  work  that  went  into  producing  these  outstanding 
exhibition  catalogs  and  guides. 

The  catalog  collection  covers  the  period  immediately  following  the 
Revolution  through  the  1970s,  and  includes: 


•  exhibition  catalogs  covering  the  permanent  collections  of 
the  Hermitage. 

•  guides  and  catalogs  covering  collections  on  loan  from 
other  institutions. 

•  guides  to  exhibitions  that  took  place  in  other  Russian 
museums  in  collaboration  with  the  Hermitage,  or  exhibitions 
that  took  place  abroad  in  cooperation  with  the  Hermitage. 


Students  and  researchers  in  Russian  history  and  art  history  will  find  this 
collection  to  be  an  enormously  valuable  reference  tool. 

Complete  collection,  371  microfiche 

Special  pre-publication  price  before  9/30/00:  $2000  ($2500  after  10/1/00) 
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Interested  in  Russian  Regions? 


Check  out  this  important  collection  of  major  Russian  regional 
newspapers  on  microfilm.  The  complete  sets  covering  1991- 
1995  are  available  immediately.  Standing  orders  are  welcome. 


>  Buriatiia  (Buriatiia)  ^ 

>  Groznenskii  rabochii  (Chechnya)  ^ 

>  Dagestanskaia  pravda  (Dagestan)  ^ 

>  Iakutiia  (Respublika  Sakha)  ^ 

>  Iuzhnyi  Ural  (Ural)  ^ 

>  Kabardino-Balkarskaia  pravda  ^ 

(Severnyi  Kavkaz) 

>  Krasnyi  Sever  (Vologda)  ^ 

>  Nizhegorodskie  novosti  ^ 

(Nizhnii  Novgorod) 


Oblastnaia  gazeta  (Ural) 

Respublika  Tatarstan  (Povolzh’e) 
Severnyi  kur’er  (Kareliia) 

Severnaia  Osetiia  (Severnyi  Kavkaz) 
Sovetskaia  Sibir’  (Sibir’) 
Tikhookeanskaia  zvezda  (Daln'nii 
Vostok) 

Vechernii  Cheliabinsk  (Ural) 
Volgogradskaia  pravda  (Povolzh’e) 


Price  per  title:  $250/year 

Buy  five-year  collection  sets  and  save: 
Any  4  titles,  1991-1995:  $4,000 

Any  8  titles,  1991-1995:  $8,000 

Entire  collection,  1991-1995:  $16,000 


For  more  information,  please  contact : 

East  View  Publications 

3020  Harbor  Lane  North,  Minneapolis,  MN  55447  USA 
Tel:  (763)  550-0961  Fax:  (763)  559-2931 
E-mail:  micro@eastview.com 


All  the  Necessary  Tools 
To  Support  Your  Research 


&  Subscription  to  over  5000  central 
and  regional  periodicals 


£r>  Title  research  and  document 
delivery 


&  The  largest  online  catalogue  of 
Russian/NIS  books 

&  Full-text  databases  of  Russian 
newspapers,  military,  parliamentary' 
ad  social  sciences  publications 


&  New  tide  notification  services  for 
books  and  serials 

&  English-language  journals  on  major 
topics  of  Russian  public  policy 


Blanket  orders/approval  plans  •  Preservation  programs 

i 

Dispatch  data/EDI  •  Digitization  projects 

•  and  much  more... 


East  View  Publications,  Inc. 

Global  Provider  of  Information 

from  RUSSIA  it  NIS 


3020  Harbor  Lane  North 
Minneapolis,  MN  55447,  USA 
Tel:  (763)  550-0961 
Fax:  (763)  559-2931 
E-mail:  eastview@eastview.com 
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FROM  RUSSIA 


Need  to  stay  on  top  of  RUSSIAN  information? 
Need  to  move  your  print  collections  to  digital  access? 


Let  EAST  VIEW  help  you  find  the  information  you  need 
With  the  CLICK  OF  A  BUTTON. 


Universal  Database™  of  Russian  Newspapers 

Access  the  full  text  of  over  35  of  Russia’s  most  influential  newspapers  on  the  day  of 
publication.  Over  1,000  articles  added  daily.  Contains  both  Russian  and  English  language 
papers. 

Universal  Database™  of  Parliamentary  Publications 

Conduct  in-depth  research  on  Russia’s  governmental  affairs  and  political  developments. 
Provides  complete  stenographic  records  of  parliamentary  hearings,  draft  laws,  vote  results, 
official  resolutions,  decrees  and  papers  of  record. 

Universal  Database™  of  Military  and  Security  Periodicals 

Research  developments  in  the  Russian  military  at  the  national  and  regional  levels.  Contains 
all  major  Ministry  of  Defense  periodicals,  as  well  as  publications  from  the  ten  regional 
military  districts,  five  fleets  and  four  border  regions. 

Universal  Database™  of  the  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities 

Utilize  this  database  to  research  the  leading  monthly  academic  journals  from  Russia. 
Access  the  latest  information  available  in  the  social  sciences,  including  history,  sociology, 
economics  and  linguistics.  Read  analysis  of  the  latest  literary  and  cultural  trends. 


Database  Features  Include: 

•  Same-day  newspaper  updates 

•  Cross-title  search  functions 

•  User-friendly  interfaces  for 
individual  and  library  use 

•  Extensive  archives,  with  some 
titles  dating  back  to  1992 


EAST  VIEW  PUBLICATIONS,  INC. 

3020  Harbor  Lane  North 
Minneapolis,  MN  55447,  USA 
Tel:  (763)  550-0961  Fax:  (763)  559-2931 
E-mail:  udb@eastview.com 
URL:  online.eastview.com 


Contact  East  View  for  a  free  one-week  trial  to  any  of  the  online  Universal  Databases. 

Ask  for  our  special  package  deals  for  print,  digital  full-image  and  microform  co-subscriptions. 


Essential  Russian  Resources 

■  '  ■  ■  - 


Three  critical  English-language  resources  from 
Russia  which  no  library  can  afford  to  overlook! 

These  publications  offer  immediate  insight  into  the  influ¬ 
ential  and  too-often  inaccessible  worlds  of  Russian  foreign 
policy,  military  strategy  and  social  sciences  scholarship. 


The  voice  of  Russia's  Foreign  Ministry.  Offers  unique,  first-hand 
analysis  of  major  foreign  policy  issues  facing  Russia  and  NIS. 
Available  in  print,  microform  and  online.  ISSN  0130-9641.  6/yr. 
Subscription:  Individuals  $85;  Institutions  $265. 


Leading  theoretical  journal  of  Russia’s  Ministry  of  Defence. 
Provides  critical  insight  into  current  trends  in  Russian  military 
doctrine  and  planning.  Available  in  print,  microform  and  online. 
ISSN  0869-5636.  6/yr.  Subscription:  Individuals  $79;  Institutions 
$315. 


Indispensable  overview  of  contemporary  Russian  scholarship  in 
the  social  sciences.  Selected  works  from  over  25  Russian-lan¬ 
guage  journals  of  Russian  Academy  of  Sciences.  Available  in 
print  and  online.  ISSN  0134-5486.  4/yr.  Subscription: 
Individuals  $65;  Institutions  $215. 


To  order,  please  contact: 

East  View 
Publications,  Inc. 


3020  Harbor  Lane  North 
Minneapolis,  MN  55447  USA 
tel:  +  1(763)  550-0961 
fax:  +  1(763)  559-2931 
e-mail:  eastview@eastview.com 


Victor  Kamkin  Inc 

Your  source  for  Russia  for  over  46  years 
Books  •  Periodicals  •  Videos  •  Music  •  Maps 

From  academic  library  to  individual  readers,  Kamkin  has  been 
supplying  the  latest  in  Russian  fiction  and  non-fiction  at  the 
best  prices  for  almost  5  decades. 

We  offer  a  free  monthly  catalog  of  new  books  and  a  periodicals 
catalog  listing  over  2000  titles  from  Russia  and  the  CIS. 

NEW!!  Kamkin’ s  on-line  bookstore 

We  have  over  100,000  titles  in  stock  and  ready  to  ship! 
From  classic  literature,  to  out-of-print  academic  studies, 
you  are  sure  to  find  what  you  are  looking  for. 

•  Shop  24  hours  on  our  secure  web  site 
«  Discover  the  latest  specials 

•  Set  up  your  own  profile:  create  your  own 
address  book  for  sending  gifts  to  friends 
and  family 

•  Sign  up  for  our  notification  service. 

The  web  bookstore  will  let  you  know  when 
new  titles  are  added  in  your  area! 

•  We  accept  all  major  credit  cards 

•  Choose  your  shipping!  From  surface  mail  to  express! 

Victor  Kamkin,  Inc.  Tel:  30 1  -88 1  -5973 

4956  Boiling  Brook  Parkway  Fax:  301-881-1637 

Rockville  MD  20852  USA  E-mail:  Kamkin@Kamkin.com 

On  the  web:  www.kamkin.com 


